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PREFATORY NOTE
While actively engaged, so far as his failing strength would permit, in completing for publication this the second volume of his translation of the Republic of Plato, Professor Shorey passed away on April 24, 1934, in the seventy-eighth year of his life. In justice to him as well as to the many thousands of readers who will study and cherish this last and perhaps the greatest scholarly work of the distinguished Platonist, the Editors of the Loeb Classical Library desire to place on record here a brief statement of the pertinent facts relating to the composition and the proof-revision of this volume. Behind the hare narrative lies a record of unwavering courage in the face of fast-approaching death on the part of the veteran scholar and of dauntless determination both to achieve a long-cherished purpose and to fulfil an obligation entered into many years before with his friend Dr. James Loeb and his collaborators in the editing of the Library; and the Editors thought it right to offer this volume to the public as nearly as possible approximating to the condition in which the latest proofs passed under the author’s eye.
The translation had been finished and was in Professor Shorey’s hands in proof form for about two years and had been partially, though not finally, revised by him. The Introduction was dictated by him, paragraph by paragraph, in the scant hours of work permitted him by his physicians after his first break-down in December 1933. The same is true of those notes accompanying the translation which are of an interpretative, literary or philosophical character. The many notes on Platonic diction and on matters of Greek grammar and idiom were in large part compiled from Professor Shorev’s jottings on the well-filled margins of his desk-copy of the Republic by his research secretary, Aliss Stella Lange, who had assisted
ν
PREFATORY NOTE
him in that capacity during the preparation of What Plato Said, to which important work she added many references in the notes of this volume. The critical notes under the text were added by Miss Lange during the revision of the proofs, often from notes made by Professor Sliorey himself.
The assembling in the form of copy for the printer of all the material which is found in the Introduction and notes has been the work of Miss Lange, undertaken at the request of Mrs. Shorey ; and she has read all the galley and page proofs of the volume in co-operation with Dr. Page and myself. Miss Lange’s familiarity with her teacher’s Platonic studies, his methods of work, his views on the interpretation of passages of peculiar difficulty has rendered lier co-operation invaluable, and generous acknowledgements are due to her for her fidelity to the heavy task which she willingly undertook.
To the writer of these words it would have been a grateful task, had this been an appropriate place, to add a personal tribute to his colleague of many years at the University of Chicago. Tlie familiar correspondence which grew out of their renewed relationship during the preparation of the two volumes of tlie Republic has ifiuminated for him in unexpected ways the life of tremendous and varied activities of the great scholar and humanist during the years which for the ordinary man would have been a period of decreasing labours. Tlie literary and scholarly productivity of Professor Shorey in these later years falls little short of heroism. But the readers of this interpretation of the Republic who would know more about the remarkable man and his life are referred to the review of his career which introduces the July 1934 number of Classical Philology, tlie journal which he edited for twenty- " five years, and especially to President George Norlin’s eloquent appreciation of “ Paul Shorey the Teacher,” on pp. 188-191.
September 18, 1934.
For the Editors
EDWARD OAPPS.
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INTRODUCTION
There is a sufficient outline of the Republic in the introduction to the first volume. Here it remains to consider more argumentatively certain topics of the last five books which were treated summarily there. They may be listed as (1) the theory of ideas and the idea of good, (2) the higher education and Plato’s attitude toward science, (3) some further details of Plato’s political theories, (4) the logic and psychology of the main ethical argument of the Republic, (5) the banishment of poetry, (6) the concluding myth.
Regarded as metaphysics, Plato’s theory of ideas ^d'^fjry is, technically speaking, the deliberate and conscious 0 eas' hypostatization of all concepts—the affirmation that every abstract general notion of the human mind is also somehow, somewhere, in some sense, an objective entity, a real thing, outside of any mind. Some philologians and some sensitive aesthetic critics object to the use of the words concept and hypostatization in this connexion. They have a right to their personal distaste, but it contributes nothing to the interpretation of Plato. Both words convey definite meanings to students of philosophy and there are no words that can replace them. The Socratic dialogues «ire in fact largely concerned with the definition of concepts, general or abstract ideas,
ix
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general terms, Begriffe, call them what you will, and some convenient synonym for this meaning is indispensable in any rational discussion of Plato’s philosophy. The Platonic word eidos may have retained some of the associations of physical form, and the modern psychology of the concept may involve in some cases a more developed logic than Plato possessed. * The word eidos or idea in Herodotus, Thucydides, Democritus, the Hippocratic corpus and Isocrates a may show the meaning concept or Begrijf imperfectly freed from the association of physical form, but that does not justify the inference that it was never so freed in Plato. The terminology of the transcendental idea is indistinguishable from the terminology of the concept and the definition.6 It is impossible to say at what point the metaphysical doctrine emerges in the minor dialogues, or—on the, I believe, mistaken hypothesis that the later dialogues abandon it—just when the change took place. The logic of the definition in the minor dialogues implies a practiCcally sufficient notion of the nature of a concept,0 and it is sophistry
“ Cf. Shorey, De Platonis lilearum Doctrina, Munich, 1881·, ρ. 1, and review of Λ. E. Taylor’s Varia Socratica, in Class.Phil.νi., 1911, pp.361 ff.; Ritter, Neue Untersuchungen, Munich, 1910, pp. 328-326 ; Lewis Campbell, The Theaetetus of Plato, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1883, pp. 268-269 ; C. M. Gillespie, “ The Use of Eidos and Idea in Hippocrates,” Class. Quarterly, vi., 1912, pp. 178-203; Zeller, ϋ. I4, pp. 658, n. 2 and 661, η. 1; Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 248 ff.; Fried-lander, Platon, i. pp. 16 ff.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 75.
c It is hard to understand the acceptance by several scholars of Stenzel’s view that the concept and consequently the idea is a late discovery in the Platonic dialogues, a result in fact of the analyses of the Sophist. lie must take concept
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to try to suppress so plain a fact by capitalizing the word Form and insisting that Plato always or till his latest works visualized the “ Forms ” as types. He did for some purposes and for others he did not, and he always knew what he was doing. The ideas, as I have often pointed out, are ideals, types, or hypos tatized concepts or simply concepts according to the purpose and the context.®
Many interpreters of Plato seem to assume that philosophy is, like mathematics or chemistry, a proin some very esoteric significance. For to common sense nothing can be plainer than that the concept is implied in Socrates’ attempts to define ethical terijis and that it distinctly emerges together with the terminology at least of the idea in the minor dialogues of Plato and especially in the Euthyphro. Stenzel’s thought seems to be that the concept involves predication ana that predication can be fully understood only after the analysis of sentence structure in the Sophist and the discovery of the meaning of “ is.” But surely the conscious analysis of sentence structure and the function of the copula is one thing and the correct use of predication, of propositions and the conversion of propositions and their combination in virtual syllogisms is another. All the elements of a sound logic are present in Plato’s minor dialogues. They are correctly employed in inductive and deductive reasoning, in the quest for definitions and in the testing of them when found. If Stenzel means that the nature of the concept, of the general idea, of abstractions is not definitively understood in the minor dialogues his postulate proves or demands too much. The ultimate nature of the concept is still debated to-day. But for all practical purposes of common sense anyone who consistently endeavours to define abstract and general terms and who applies a sound logic to the testing of the definitions proposed, has a sufficient notion of the concept. And anyone who apprehends the concept may go on to hypostatize it either by an instinctive tendency of human nature and speech, or with conscious metaphysics as Plato did.
• Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 27 ff. vol. ii	6	xi
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gressive science ; that Plato, though a great artist, was a primitive thinker whose methods and opinions have only an historical interest to-day ; and that his doctrine of ideas is the endeavour of an immature mind to deal with a problem which modern psychology or the common sense of any dissertationwriting philologian can settle in a paragraph. These assumptions close the door to any real understanding of Plato’s philosophy. The ultimate nature of general ideas, of abstract and conceptual thought in relation both to the human mind and to the universe is as much a matter of debate to-day as it was in the age of the schoolmen. This plain fact of literary history is not affected by the opinion of a certain number of materialists and behaviourists that the matter is quite simple and that there is or ought to be no problem. They may or may not be right. But the discussion continues, as any bibliography of psychology and philosophy will show. The entire literature of the “ meaning of meaning ” and of “ imageless thought ” is a renewal of the controversy in other terms.
A great m.-iny thinkers are not satisfied with the simple evasion of Aristotle that the human mind is “ such ” as to be able to experience this, namely the separation in thought of things inseparable in experience. They cannot find any enlightenment in the modern tautology that a general idea is an image of a particular idea plus a feeling of generality. And they are not convinced that the movements of the body, even if we concede that they run exactly parallel to the movements of the mind, really explain them. And if we turn to the other side of the problem we find that many of the leaders of modern
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physics and mathematics are unable to conceive and refuse to admit that there is nothing in the objective universe corresponding to the ideas, the concepts, the laws, the principles by which they get their results.
The Platonic theory of ideas is a convenient shorthand, symbolic expression of the opinions that I have thus summarized. If we disregard the rhetoric and physical imagery of the myths by which Plato exalts the importance of the doctrine or makes it the expression of the ideal for ethics, politics and aesthetics, all that it affirms is, first, that conceptual thought is a distinct and differentiated prerogative of man not sufficiently accounted for by the structure of his body and the sensations which he shares with the animals ; and second, that there must be something in the universe, something in the nature of things, that corresponds to our concepts and our ideals—to the principles, for example, of ethics and mathematics. These affirmations of Plato are primitive animism only in the sense in which the same could be said of the beliefs of some of the greatest mathematicians and physicists of to-day or of Matthew Arnold when he talks of a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. This is not reading modern philosophies into Plato. It is merely giving him credit for knowing and intending what he in fact says. The opposite interpretation underrates his intelligence and really does read into his writings modern ideas, the notions, namely, of modern anthropologists as to how savages think. Gomperz’ comparison of the doctrine of ideas to Iroquois animism (iii. 323; cf. iii. 1-2), Ogden and Richards’ designation of theideasas “name-souls ” (The Meaning
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of Meaning, p. 45), Jowett’s illustration of what he deems hair-splitting refinements in Plato by the “ distinction so plentiful in savage languages,” Corn-ford’s fancy (From Religion to Philosophy, p. 254) that “ the idea is a group-soul related to its group as a mystery-demon like Dionysus is related to the group of worshippers, his thiasos,” and all similar utterances are uncritical, whatever airs of science or pseudo-science they assume. The relevant illustrations of Plato’s doctrine of ideas are to be sought, in the most subtle debates of the schoolmen, or in modern psychological and epistemological literature about the meaning of meaning.0
There were, of course, some other more special considerations that determined Plato’s deliberate and defiant hypostatization of all concepts. It accepted a natural tendency of the human, and not merely of the primitive,mind, and rendered itharmless by applying it consistently to everything. If all concepts are hypostatized, the result for practical logic and for everything except metaphysics and ultimate epistemological psychology is to leave concepts where they were, as indispensable instruments of human thinking. The hypostatization of abstractions operated practically as a short answer to the sophisms of crude nominalists who obstructed ordinary reasoning by raising ultimate objections to the validity of all abstractions or general terms. This motive is distinctly apparent in Plato’s writings and there is a strong presumption that he was conscious of it.
However that may be, Plato did in fact, partly as a matter of imaginative style, partly as a matter of
° See Shorey in Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 579-583. xiv
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metaphysics, speak of concepts as if they were real objects. He did, as his writings conclusively show, hypostatize all concepts, and all attempts to show that he hypostatized only a few of the sublimer or more dignified concepts are a priori improbable because they deprive the doctrine of all rational meaning and consistency,·1 and they are also refuted by the incontrovertible evidence of the dialogues themselves. Plato affirms this monstrous paradox, not because he is a naive thinker unacquainted with the elementary psychology of abstraction and generalization,6 but because, as we have said, he regards it as the most convenient expression of his rejection of all materialistic and relativistic philosophies c and I of all crude nominalism/1 He recognized that the doctrine is a paradox hard to accept but also hard to reject.® But he deliberately affirmed it as the most convenient alternative to inacceptable or unworkable philosophies/ He perhaps, as we have already suggested, justified this procedure to himself, and we may certainly justify it for him, by the reflection that the theory is no more of a paradox than that involved in every theology and ultimately in all science and philosophy except the crudest dogmatic materialism. And we may find further confirmation of this opinion in the fact that both the metaphysics and the transcendental physics of the past two decades discover
α Cf. Aristot. Met. 1043 b 21 and 991 b 6 ; Ross, i. pp. 192 and 199; and Wliat Plato Said, p. 584.
b Cf. Charmides 153 e, Phaedo 96 β, ΙΓΛαΙ Plato Said, p. 533, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-48. e Cf. Cratyl. 440 b-c. d Cf. TITtat Plato Said, p. 574.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 5S6, on Parmen. 135 c.
1 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 39, 268, 574.
XV
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more helpful analogies in the Platonic theory of ideas and in Plato’s applications of it to the philosophy of nature than they do in any other philosophy of the
past.
In disregard of these considerations many critics in every age, and notably Natorp and Stewart in ours, have tried to free Plato from the stigma of paradox or naivete by trying to show that this uncompromising realism (in the proper medieval sense of the word) is not to be taken seriously, and that it was only a poetic and emphatic form of conceptualism. This, as we have seen, is at the best a half truth. All Platonic ideas are also concepts, but we cannot infer that they were only concepts." For many purposes of logic, ethics and politics Plato practically treats them as concepts. Why not ? No reasonable writer obtrudes his ultimate metaphysics into everything. And Plato is always particularly careful to distinguish metaphysical hypotheses and their imaginative embodiments in myth and allegory from the simple truths of a working logic and a practical ethics which are all that he dogmatically affirms.6 But he always affirms the metaphysical idea -when challenged. To this extent Natorp and those who agree with him are right. But they pay too high a price for their rightness on this point when they insist on deducing all Plato’s opinions from his ontology, and obtrude the metaphysical idea into passages where the doctrine at the most lends rhetorical and poetical colouring to the practical affirmation of the necessity of concepts and the value of ideals.
α See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 30, What Plato Said, p. 585, on Par men. 13i2 b.
b Cf. Meno 81 d-e and What Plato Said, p. 515, on Me no 86 π. xvi
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An example will perhaps make these distinctions more plain. Plato in the Republic (501) says that his philosophic statesman λυϊΙΙ contemplate the divine pattern of justice as an artist looks away to his model, and that like the artist he «ill frequently glance from the copy that he is producing to the model and back again to the copy.® This may reasonably be understood as only a heightened way of saying that the true statesman must be guided by definite conceptions and strive for the realization of clearly apprehended ideals. The fact that Plato, the metaphysician, believed the transcendental reality of the idea to be a necessary assumption of ultimate epistemology adds nothing to the practical meaning of this passage. When in the Phaedrus, however (247 υ, 249 b-c), Plato says that every human soul has beheld the idea of justice in pre-natal vision, since otherwise it would not have the power to reduce the confused multiplicity of sensation to the unities of conceptual thought, he is clothing in mythical garb an epistemological argument for the reality of the transcendental idea, and he is not, as in the Republic passage, thinking mainly of the explicit affirmation that the true statesmanmust have submitted to a higher education in conceptual thinking and have thus framed in his mind ideals to guide his practice. The historian of philosophy who, without calling attention to this distinction, merely cites the two passages together in a footnote, only confuses the uncritical reader.
But again in the Parmenides (135 a-c), the Sophist (216-247), the Cratylus (139 υ f.; cf. What Plato Said, PP- 266-267), the Politicus (283-284, What Plato Said, p. 309), the Timaeus (51-52 and What Plato Said, p. e Cf. II hat Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 e.
xvii
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613 on 28 a-β), there are passages in which, without mythical dress, and with no specific reference to the practical value of concepts and ideals, Plato postulates the transcendental ideas as an epistemological necessity, and the only escape from materialism and the flux of relativity. No legerdemain of interpretation or speculations about the chronology of the evolution of Plato’s thought can explain away these passages, and the interpreter who realizes that some virtual equivalent of the Platonic idea is still to-day the alternative to thorough-going and unequivocal materialism will not desire to explain them away.
All that is needed in order to understand Plato and to do justice to him as a rational philosopher is to remember again α that, though the doctrine of ideas is always in the background of his mind and would always be reaffirmed on a challenge, he is not always thinking· explicitly of it when he is speaking of logic, ethics, or politics, and we need not think of it in order to enjoy his art or apprehend his meaning. The transcendental idea, for example, is not needed in the Republic except for tlie characterization of the philosophic mind and the higher education of the Platonic rulers.6 It is not indispensable even there. The concept will serve. The philosopher is he who can think and reason consecutively in abstractions.0
a See supra, p. xvi.
6 Cf. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and What Plato Said, pp. 226-227. It is also used in an intentionally crude form to confirm the banishment of the poets. The poet does not deal in essential truth, he copies the copy of the reality. Cf. infra, p. lxii, on 596 a ff. and What Plato Said, p. 249. Stenzel’s justification of this (Platon der Erzieher, p. 175) by the consideration that good joiners’ work involves mathematics seems fanciful and is certainly not in Plato’s text.
c Supra, Vol. I. pp. 51(> ff. xviii
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The curriculum of the higher education is designed to develop this faculty in those naturally fitted to receive it.° The thought and the practical conclusions will not be affected if we treat the accompanying symbolic rhetoric as surplusage. Such statements as that the philosopher is concerned with pure being,6 dwells in a world of light,c is devoted to the most blessed part of reality,* satisfies and fills the continent part of his soul,e undoubtedly suggest the metaphysical background of Plato’s thought and the emotional and imaginative connotations of his ideas. But in the context of the Republic they are little more than an expression of the intensity of Plato’s feeling about his political and educational ideas.
It is obvious that the concept or idea is in many eloquent Platonic passages an ideal, a type, a pattern, to which aesthetic, moral and social experience may approximate but which they never perfectly realize, just as mathematical conceptions are ideals never actually met with in the world of sense/ It is possible, though not probable, that in some of the minor dialogues we get glimpses of a stage of Plato’s youthful thought in which, though he already uses, in speaking of the concept or the definition, much of the terminology associated with the doctrine of ideas,
° Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. 516-517, 520-521, What Plato Said, pp. 233-234.
6 477 a ff., 479 e, 484 u, 48(5 a, 500 b.
e 517 β, 518 a, 51S c, 520 d.	d 526 e.
* Rep. 586 b, Gorg. 493 b.
/ Phaedo 74 a. For the threefold aspect of the Platonic ideas in metaphysics, logic and aesthetics see my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 27, and Ῥ E. Jessup, “The Metaphysics of Plato,” Journ. of Philos. Studies (ID30), pp. 41-4·Λ See supra, Vol. I. pp. 50Γ-ύ05.
xix
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he has not yet consciously and systematically hyposta-tized the concept.® These and similar qualifications and speculative possibilities do not in the least alter the fact that throughout the main body of his work Plato is ready to affirm the metaphysical theory of the hypostatized idea whenever the issue is raised,6 and there is not an iota of evidence in his own writings that he ever abandoned or altered the doctrine, however much he varied the metaphors and the terms in which he expressed it. It is quite certain that he did not, except in obviously mythical or poetical passages, say more of the ideas than that they exist and that they are in some sense real.® He did not say that they are the thoughts of God.d There is no indication in his writings that he said that they are numbers.6
° See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 31, What Plato Said, p. 458.
b Gf. supra, pp. xvi and xviii.
e Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 28 and p. 29, n. 188.
d This Neoplatonic doctrine—based on a misinterpretation of such passages as Rep. 597 β f.—was adopted by many Christian fathers and mediaeval scholars. Cf. Alcinous in Hermann, Plato, vi. p. 163 ; Baumgartner, Philos, des Alanus de Insulis, p. 54; Zeller ii. I4, p. 664, n. 5 ; Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, ii. pp. 485-486 ; Webb, Studies in the Hist, of Nat. Theol. p. 2-11 ; Harris, Duns Scotus, ii. p. 195: C. G. Field, The Origin and Development of Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 21-2:2 ; Otto Kluge, Darstellung u. Beur-teilung der Einivendungen des Aristot. gegen die Plat. Ideen-lehre, p. 24.
* It is very difficult to argue with those who attribute this doctrine of ideas and numbers to Plato. Sometimes they seem to affirm it only on the authority of Aristotle, which they admit is in most cases hopelessly confused with his statements about Speusippus and Xenocrates and other members of the Academy. Sometimes they seem to admit that the doctrine is not to be found in Plato’s extant writings. Sometimes they hint rather than say that certain passages of the Philebus XX
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And he never admitted that they are only thoughts in the human mind,® though for practical purposes, as we have said, they may usually be treated as such when no metaphysical issue is involved.
It ought not to be necessary to debate these questions further. The only question open to debate is the extent of Plato’s consciousness of what some critics think the modern meanings that I have read into him. The question of course is not whether he
and the Timaeus suggest that Plato’s mind was working in this direction, though they are usually too cautious now to affirm anything positive about Philebus 15-16 d, or Timaeus 53 β. I have more than once shown that there is no difficulty in treating numerical ideas precisely like other ideas in their relation to concretes. The number five is to five apples as redness is to red apples. It is present with them. I have repeatedly collected and interpreted the Platonic passages that probably misled uncritical students of the Academy (cf. What Plato Said, ρ. 60ό, and infra on 525 d, 526 a). And the distinction that there is only one idea while there are many numbers of the same kind is quite pointless. There is one idea of redness that is metaphysically or teleologically really present entire in many red things and there is one idea of five or fiveness which is similarly present in many groups of five. There is no more difficulty about the fives that are present as factors in ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five than there is about any other ideas that may mingle with or enter into the definition of another idea. The whole theory is a piece of scholastic hair-splitting to which a sound interpretation of what Plato says lends no support. And there is no space and no need to transcribe here the exhaustive collections of Robin (La Theoric platonicienne des I dees et des Nombres d'apres Aristote) or Ross’s repeated summaries of them in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics.
If Plato’s mind was really working towards such conclusions, why is there no hint of them in his huge work of the Laics, or—if we grant them genuine for the sake of the argument—in the Epistles ?
“ Cf. Par men. 132 b-c, and What Plato Said, p. 5S5, and ibid. p. 591 on Soph. 250 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, ρ. 30.
xxi
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could feel all the associations and connotations of the modern words in which we have to express his meaning, but whether his meaning is on the whole substantially that which I have attributed to him.
The obvious conclusion is that we can infer nothing as to the composition or date of the Republic from the fact that the ideas are not mentioned where there is no reason for mentioning them, and that all hypotheses that different stages of the evolution of Plato’s thought are indicated by the various aspects in which the ideas are presented when they are mentioned are uncritical.0 There is no occasion for the metaphysical doctrine of ideas in the first four books. But the general concept, the type, the ideal are referred to in language which could be understood of the ideas. The fact that it does not necessarily have to be so understood is no proof that the doctrine was not present to Plato’s mind at the time.
In the fifth, sixth, and seventh books the theory is explicitly enunciated,6 illustrated by imagery and applied to education. There is even a much disputed but certain anticipation of the later doctrine that while the idea is a unity its relation to things and to other ideas seems to break it up into a plurality.6
The uncompromising statement of the subject in the tenth book is sometimes taken to represent an earlier and more naive form of the doctrine. But the style of the passage is evidently that of a defiant affirmation of the whole length of the paradox, or rather perhaps of an expert explaining the matter to
α Cf. What Plato Said, p. 5G0, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35 and n. 238.
6 476 a f. Cf. \rol. I. pp. 516-517, 505 a if., 517 β ff.
e Cf. 47G λ, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 34. xxii
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laymen.** The fact that the argument of the third man is distinctly mentioned in the same connexion is in itself evidence that the passage does not represent an earlier and more primitive stage of Plato’s thought. For the third man is mentioned in the Parmenides.b But there would not be much profit in further discussion of hypotheses that have no basis in the text of Plato or in the philosophical probabilities of the case.
All that has been said of the ideas in general applies to the idea of good. It is the hypostatization of the concept “ good.” Its significance in the Platonic system is that of its importance in human thought. In ethics it is what modem ethical philosophy calls the sanction. In politics it is the ideal, whatever it may be, of social Avelfare. In theology and the philosophy of nature it is the teleological principle, the design that implies a designing mind in the universe.
The first of these meanings is predominant in the minor dialogues where all problems and all attempted definitions point to an unknown good so consistently and systematically that Plato must have been aware of the reference.0 The second meaning is most prominent in the Republic, but there is explicit reference to the first and to the discussions of the minor dialogues.· In any case, ethical and social good are not sharply separable in Plato.
The idea of good is nowhere defined, but its supreme importance and all of its meanings are symbolized in the images of the sun and the cave. Its main mean-
“ Cf. 597 a & γ’ αν δόξΐί€ τ oh ire pi tovs τοιοίσδΐ \&yovs διατρϊβοινιν.
b 132 e-133 a. Cf. infra on 597 c.
* See What Plato Said, pp. 71-73, with marginal references there.
xxiii
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ing for the Republic is the ideal of social welfare on which the statesman, as opposed to the opportunist politician, must fix his eye, and which he can apprehend only by a long course of higher education which will enable him to gi-asp it. Plato rightly feels that no other definition is possible or desirable unless the entire polity of the Republic was to be taken as its definition. The Timaeus is the poetical embodiment of the third meaning, though single phrases of the Republic glance at it.a If there is a beneficent creator, his purpose, his idea of good, is the chief cause of the existence of the world and the best key to the understanding of it.
I am not attributing these three meanings of the good to Plato by an imposed symmetry of my ολυπ. It is -svhat Plato himself says and the chief problem of my interpretation is not to understand Plato but to account for the failure to recognize his plain meaning.
In view of ray repeated expositions of Plato’s doctrine of the idea of good there would be little point in attempting here once more to set it forth in a smooth, consecutive, literary statement.6 It λυϊΙΙ be more to my purpose to enumerate in the briefest, baldest, most explicit fashion some of my reasons for feeling that I have been misunderstood, and that the definite issues raised by my arguments have never
° Cf. infra, pp. xxv and 102.
6 See my paper, “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. (1895), pp. 188-239; my article, “ Summum Bonum,” in Hastings' Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, vol. xii. pp. 44-48 ; my review of Jowett and Campbell’s Republic, The Nation, 61, 1895, pp. 83-84; Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 17 and n. 94 ; What Plato Said, pp. 71-72, 230 if., 534 on Phaedo 99 λ, xxiv
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been met. I have never intended to deny that Plato’s language about the idea of good is in large part the language of poetry and religion, that he intends to suggest by it the ineffable and infinite unknowable beyond our ken, and that his eloquence has been a source of inspiration to many readers who care little for his dialectics and for the critical interpretation of his specific thought. What I have been trying to say is that the mere repetition of Plato’s rhetoric or the attempt to better it in our own paraphrases Λνΐΐΐ not contribute much to the interpretation of the precise meaning of the passages of the Republic in question, assuming that in addition to their inspirational value they are intended to convey some definite meaning and are not merely ejaculations thrown out at an infinite object.
In the first place, then, since all Platonic ideas are hypostatized concepts the hypostatization of the idea of good is presumably irrelevant to its main significance for the ethical and political thought of the Republic. It does, of course, suggest the metaphysical background of Plato’s thought; there are a few sentences in Avhich it involves the goodness which teleologists discover in the structure of the universe and in the designs of its creator, the theme of the Timaeus ;α and since goodness is the chief attribute of God in religious literature from the New Testament to Whittier’s hymn, there is a certain plausibility in identifying it with God himself. But the text of Plato, and especially the text of the Republic, does not justify any of these extensions of the idea if taken absolutely. The idea of good is undoubtedly the most important of ideas, but it is • Cf. on 503 β and 509 β ; Zeller ii. 1\ pp. 687-68».
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not true that it is the most comprehensive in the sense that all other ideas are deduced fi-om it,a as in some Platonizing pantheistic philosophies they are deduced from the idea of Being. There is no hint of such deduction in Plato’s writings. It is only teleological ideas in ethics, politics and cosmogony that are referred to the idea of good as the common generalization or idea that includes them all. Even the ideas are not in Plato’s own reasoning deduced from the idea of good. It is merely said that a scientific moralist, a true statesman, will be able so to deduce them, and that the higher education is designed to give him this ability. In Republic 534 b-c, the dialectician is he who is able Iκάστον . . . λόγον . . . διδόναι and the idea of good is a special example of the έκαστον. It is not said that the man who does not know the idea of good does not know any other idea, but that he does not know άλλο άγαθον οήδεν.
It is not even true that Plato’s philosophic ethics is deduced from the idea of good. He only says that the ethics of the guardians will be so deduced. So far as Plato himself expounds a scientific ethics it rests on the preferability of the intellectual life and the comparative worthlessness of the pleasures of sense.6 The idea of good in the dialogues is a regulative not a substantive concept.
Whatever its religious suggestions it cannot in any metaphysical or literal sense be identified with the Deity.0 The idea of God was taken by Plato
° Cf. my review of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kultur der Gegemcart, Class. Phil. vi. p. 108.
6 Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 24, and infra, pp. lvi f.
e Cf. my Idea of Good, pp. 188-189, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 94, What Plato Said, p. 231. xxvi
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from the religion of the Greek people and purified by criticism. The idea of good came to him on an altogether different line of thought. It is the outcome of those Socratic quests for definitions of ethical virtues and social ends which always break down because the interlocutors are never able to discover the sanction which makes the proposed virtue or end a good and desirable thing.®
When these misapprehensions are cleared away I trust that I shall not any longer be misunderstood if
I	say that the chief and essential meaning of the idea of good in the Republic is “ precisely ” that conception of an ultimate sanction for ethics and politics which the minor dialogues sought in vain. Plato does not profess to have discovered it in the Republic except so far as it is implied in the entire ethical, social and political ideals of his reformed state. He intentionally and wisely refuses to define it in a formula.6 He merely affirms that it is something which can be apprehended only by those who have received the training and the discipline of his higher education.
° For the idea of good and God cf. also Λ7. Brochard, “ Les Mythes dans la philos. de Platon,” L'Annee Philos., 1900, p.
II	; Pierre Bovet, Le Dieu de Platon, Paris, 1902, p. 177 ; Raeder, Platos philosophische Enticicklung, pp. 237, SSI f.; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. I4, p. 71S, η. 1, pp. 667, 694, T07 ff.; Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (Eng. tr.), ii. p. 327 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 85 and 211; Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, ii. p. 126 ; Gustave Schneider, Die plat. Metaphysik, p. 109; Taylor, Plato, pp. 85-89 ; Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 22 and 132 ; The Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 442 f., with my review in Philos. Rev. vol. 18, pp. 62-63; Apelt, Beit rage zur Geschichte der griechischen Philos., Vorrede, p. vi. ; H. Tietzel, Die Idee des Guten in Platons Staat und der Gottesbegriff, Progr. Wetzlar, 1894.
b Cf. infra on 506 e, p. 95, note f.
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The consummation of this education is characterized briefly and soberly as a vision, just as in the Symposium the long ascent of the scale of beauty culminates in a vision which alone makes life worth living.0 This language expresses the intensity of Plato’s feeling about the intellectual life and his own ethical and social ideals, but it does not make him a visionary or a mystic in the ordinary sense of the words.
If the interpretation here outlined is in itself a rational sequence of thought and makes sense of what Plato says, it surely creates a presumption which cannot be rebutted by evading issues and charging me with insensibility to Plato’s deeper religious and mystic meanings. It can be refuted only by giving specific answers to specific arguments and testing them by the texts. The interpretation of the images, symbols, allegories (the synonym does not matter) of the sun, the divided line and the cave, provides the chief test, as the too literal acceptance of them is perhaps the main cause of misunderstanding.
The aptness of the sun as a symbol of Plato’s idea of good might be illustrated by many quotations from modern poetry and from the literature of sun-worship.6 It would be interesting to compare what Plato says of the sun as the primal source of light, heat, life, growth, all things, with the language of modern science. Herbert Spencer, for example, innocently says (First Principles of a New System of Philos., 1865, Amer. ed. p. 454) : “ Until I recently
“ Rep. 516 u, 517 b-c, Symp. 210 β ff. Cf. Rep. 500 b-c.
6 Cf. infra, pp. 100-101, on 508 a.
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consulted his Outlines of Astronomy on another question I was not aware that so far back as 1833 Sir John Herschel had enunciated the doctrine that ‘ the sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost every motion which takes place on the surface of the earth.’” Another line of illustration would lead through the Latin poet Manilius and Plotinus to Goethe’s “War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft.”α This thought might be extended to include modern debates on the nice preadjustment of the eye to its function of ΛΤβϊοη. Does it, or does it not, imply a creator and a design ? Lastly, Plato’s statement that, as the sun is the source of light, but is not itself light (508 b), so the idea of good is not knowledge or being but the cause of both and something that is beyond and transcends being—this superhuman hyperbole (509 b-c) is the source of all so-called negative theologies and transcendental metaphysics from Philo and Plotinus to the present day.
But our present concern is not with these things but with the direct evidence that the idea of good is essentially for the interpretation of the Republic what modern ethical theory calls the sanction. One sentence I admit seems to identify the idea of good with God. The sun, it is said, is that which the Good created in the visible world to be its symbol and analogue. This would seem to identify the idea of good with the Demiurgos of the Timaeus, who is both the supreme God and a personification of the idea of good or the principle of teleology in nature. But we have already seen that it is uncritical to press Plato's language about God, a word which he accepts from traditional religion and employs as “ Cf. infra, ρ. 101, note c. on 508 b.
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freely for edification and the rejection of militant atheism as Matthew Arnold does. Moreover, there are other sentences in this part of the Republic which, if pressed, are irreconcilable with the identification of the idea of good with God. In any case, apart from one or two sentences of vague and disputable meaning, the acceptance of the idea of good as the sanction more nearly lends an intelligible and reasonable meaning to everything that Plato says than does any other interpretation. On this view, then, I repeat, the idea of good is simply the hypostatization of >vhat the idea of good means for common sense in modern usage. It is the good purpose in some mind able to execute its purposes. It is what such a mind conceives to be the supreme end to which all other ends are subordinated and referred.
The divided line and the cave are also images and symbols employed to bring out certain other aspects of the theory of ideas and of the idea of good in particular. The main object common to both is to put the thought “ Alles vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis ” into a proportion. The four terms of such a proportion may be secured either by invention or by forcing special meanings on some of the terms. In the case of the cave, the cave itself, the fettered prisoners, the fire and the apparatus by which the shadows of graven images are cast on the Avail of the cave are clearly inventions. There is a real analogy between the release of the prisoners with their ascent to the light of day (515 c ff.) and the Socratic elenchus which releases the mind and draws it up from a world of sense to the world of thought (517 b-c). But it is obvious that all the details of the imagery cannot be pressed and that we need not ask too curiously to
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what in Plato’s serious thought every touch that fills out the picture corresponds.
On my interpretation critics have likewise erred by refusing to admit a similar qualification of their too literal acceptance of the image of the divided b'ne. The proportion : ideas are to things as things are to their reflections in mirrors or in water, has only three terms. The fourth term is found in mathematical ideas, which in their use in education and in respect of the method by which the mind deals with them are in some sort intermediate between ideas and things. We thus get our proportion. But in the description of it Plato is careful to distinguish the mathematical ideas only by the method of their treatment in science, not in dialectics, and not as entities of another kind. This raises the presumption that Plato, as usual, knows what he is doing and does not intend to distinguish objectively mathematical ideas as ideas from other ideas. I support this presumption by pointing out that in the later and final interpretation of the line Plato names the objective correlates of the mental processes corresponding to three divisions of the line but omits the fourth on the pretext that it would take too long. (Cf. on 534· a.) He names the mathematical attitude of mind or method but does not name its objects as something distinct from ideas or a distinct kind of ideas. I go on to show that there is no evidence in the Platonic writings for the doctrine that mathematical ideas differ in themselves from other concepts, and that the testimony of Aristotle is too confused to prove anything.3 These assumptions raise a definite issue which can only be met by equally definite arguments. Instead of that * Cf. supra, pp. xx-xxi, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 82 f.
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critics rebuke me for attributing insincerity to Plato, or at the best they ask, How could Aristotle be mistaken ?
Plato himself regards all literature except dialectics as a form of play and much that passes for dialectics as conscious or unconscious jesting. Whenever he himself employs imagery, symbolism and myth or an eristic dialectic he is c&reful to warn us . that it is not to be taken too literally or seriously,® and he usually points out just how much of his apparent conclusions it is necessary to accept for the carrying on of the argument. Now the particular synonyms I employ to describe this characteristic trait of Plato’s method and style are obviously irrelevant to my main argument. Yet if in view of the frequency of the idea and word παίζειν in Plato I express the thought that the intermediate place of mathematical ideas in the proportion of the divided line is not to be taken literally and add that the ambiguous coinage εικασία, or conjecture, is a term of disparagement playfully thrown in to secure sym- -metry of subdivision in the two worlds and to suggest a depth below the lowest depth,6 I am sternly told that “ It is surely a strange reading of the character of Plato as a seeker after truth to maintain that in the very heart of his greatest work and at the very-core of the problem of knowledge he should disturb and confuse those who are seeking to understand his doctrine with a little wholly uncalled-for ‘ playfulness,’ even though it should be for the sake of ‘ symmetry.’ ” c Now I am quite willing to sub-
° Cf. infra on 539 c, p. 227, note d.
b Idea of Good, p. 229.
e H. J. Paton, Plato's Theory of E IK AS I A, Aristotelian Society, 1922, p. 69. xxxii
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stitute some other expression for “ playfully thrown in.” But my precise expression, I repeat, is not the point. Plato in fact does here, as elsewhere, resort to artificial constructions and inventions in order to express the relation between the ideas and what we call realities by proportion. The εικόνα and εικασία are in fact introduced here to complete the symmetry of such a proportion and to suggest ironical disparagement of the inferior type of thought. They contribute nothing further to the solution of the “ problem of knowledge. ” To recognize this plain fact is not to impugn the character of Plato, and to rebuke my frivolity with solemn eloquence is no answer to my argument. Plato himself never thinks it incompatible with a serious search for truth to mingle jest with earnest and seriousness >nth irony.
Similarly of the άιαπτόθετον (510 β). It obviously suggests to modern interpreters the metaphysical first principle, the Unconditioned, the absolute ground, the noumenon, call it what you will. Plato himself may have been willing to let the word convey such overtones, and those who are not interested in his precise meanings may stop there and cry with Rousseau, “ O Mighty Being ! " But it is also equally obvious that the άιαπτόθετον has a definite and less purely emotional meaning in its context. It expresses Plato’s distinction between the man of science, who starts from assumptions that he does not allow to be questioned (510 c-d), and the philosopher or Platonic dialectician, who is able and willing to carry the discussion back, not necessarily always to a metaphysical first principle, but at least to a proposition on which both parties to the argument agree and which therefore is not arbitrarily assumed as an hypothesis
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by the questioner. This meaning could be illustrated by the Crito, in which it is said that all discussion is vain without such a starting-point of agreement.0 It is the essential meaning of the passage in the Phaedo (101 d-e), where Ικανόν, the- adequate, the sufficient, is for all practical purposes a virtual synonym of the άνιητόθΐτον, though it does not suggest the possible metaphysical connotations of the word.
Now this distinction between dialectics or philosophy and the sciences is repeatedly borrowed by Aristotle b and even retains much of its validity under the changed conditions of modern thought. There will always be these two ways of thinking and these two types of mind. The passage, then, makes good sense so interpreted and lends a rational meaning to the άννττόθίτον without denying the mystic overtones which are all that seem to interest some interpreters of Plato.
To return to the political and social idea of good. Plato’s conception of ultimate good in this sense must be gathered from his writings as a whole. Neither ' in the Republic nor elsewhere does he commit himself to a defining formula of social welfare. It is enough for his purpose to emphasize the distinction between the statesman and the politician and describe the education and the way of life that will produce the statesman and develop in him the ideals and the unity of purpose that distinguish him. But it would not be difficult to gather Plato’s general conception of political and social good from the Republic and the Laws and certain passages of the Gorgias and Poli-ticus. The true statesman’s chief aim will be not
a Crito 49 d, infra, p. 175, note c, on 527 E. b Cf. infra, p. 111.
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wealth and power and amusements, but the virtue of the citizens.3 A sober disciplined life is preferable to the unlimited license and expansiveness of an imperialistic and decadent democracy. The statesman s chief instruments for realizing his ideals will be the control of education and what to-day is called eugenics.6
Is this plain common sense, then, all that is meant by Plato’s idealistic eloquence and the imagery of the sun, the divided line and the cave ? I never meant to say that it is all, but it is the central core of meaning without which Plato’s transcendentalism is only a rhapsody of words. If nature is more than mechanism, if there is a God, as Plato himself believes and believes indispensable to morality and social order, his purposes, his idea of good, or, metaphysically or mythologically speaking, the idea of good which he contemplates as a pattern/ becomes the first and chief cause of the ordered world, and such understanding of his purposes as is possible for us is a better explanation of things than the material instruments that serve his ends γ’ This is the type of explanation that the Socrates of the Phaedo desires but cannot discover and that the Timaeus ventures to present only in mythical and poetical form.e It has little place in the Republic, though we may suppose it to be in the background of Plato’s mind and to be suggested by his allegories. The idea of good in
•	Gorg. 513 e, 517 b-c, 504 d-e, Laics 705 d-e, 693 b-c, 770 d, 962 d, 963 a.
b Polit. 309-310, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 62, n. 4S1 : Laics and Rep. passim.
e Cf. What Plato Said, p. 613 on Tim. 23 a-b.
d Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 3-29, 346-347.
•	Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 232.
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this sense, like the heat and light of the sun, is both the cause of the things we think “ real ” and the condition of our apprehension and understanding of them. It is not the substance of things; it is not their “ being/’ but something apart from and transcending “ being ” in the ordinary sense of the word (509 b). But the allegory and the transcendental language apply equally well to the ethical and political ideas which are the chief theme of the Republic, and it is not necessary to look further. The cause of any political or social institution is the purpose or idea of good in some controlling mind, and, as Coleridge said and Mill repeated after him, the best way to understand any human institution or contrivance is to appreciate that purpose. That will throw a flood of light on everything.®
I	have never meant to deny the mystic and metaphysical suggestions of Plato’s language. I have merely tried to bring out the residuum of practical and intelligible meaning for the political and ethical philosophy of the Republic. It is a meaning that is still true to-day, and it is the only interpretation that makes intelligible sense of what Plato says. That surely creates a presumption which can be met only by definite arguments.
Whatever the more remote suggestions of the idea of good for general or ethical philosophy, this its simple practical meaning for the Republic is clearly indicated by Plato himself. It symbolizes the distinction between the ideal statesman and the politician of decadent Athens and marks the purpose and goal of all the studies of the Platonic higher education. The guardians heave already received in a purified 0 Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 227.
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form the normal Greek education in gymnastics and “ music,” described in the Protagoras, 325 c fF., and virtually repeated in the education prescribed for the entire citizenship in the Laws. The product of this Platonic elementary and secondary education would be a band of healthy, wholesome, sunburnt boys and girls, who, in Ruskin’s phrase, “ have had all the nonsense boxed and raced and spun out of them.” They would have dipped into fewer books than our graduates, but they would know a few of the world s greatest books by heart, they would have no theory of art or sentimentality about it, but their taste would have been refined, almost to infallibility, by hearing only the best music and seeing only the best statues. They would have heard of fewer things but would know what they did know perfectly. They would have never studied a text-book of civics, ethics, or “ sociology,” but the essential principles of obedience, patriotism, modesty, order, temperance, good manners, would have been so instilled into them that the possibility of violating them would hardly occur to their minds. They would not only be strong and healthy, but through gymnastics, choral singing and dancing, and military drill, would have acquired the mastery of their bodies and a dignified and graceful bearing.
But already in the age of the sophists Athens had become too sophisticated for her ambitious youth to remain content with this simple old Greek education however reformed and idealized. There "was a demand for a higher university education, which was met first by the sophists, and then in the next generation by Plato himself and his great rival, the orator Isocrates, who conducted academies side by
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side in Athens for forty years. The content of this higher education is given in every age by the knowledge of that age. What else can it be ? These Greek teachers did not offer “ electives ” in the chemistry of the carbon compounds, or the origin of Shintoism in Japan, or the evolution of the English novel from Torn Jones to Ulysses, for the simple reason that these interesting branches of study had not yet been developed. The sophists taught a practical theory of politics and business and the new art of rhetoric, promising to make their pupils effective speakers and shrewd men of affairs.® The publicist Isocrates taught what he knew, the application of this sophistic doctrine to the composition of more serious political and ethical essays. Plato taught what we should call ethics, sociology and philosophy, but what he called dialectics—the closely reasoned argumentative discussion of problems of ethics, politics, social life, philosophy and religion.
But with wider experience Plato came to feel that the “ Socratic method ” of plunging mere lads directly into these difficult questions was unwise. It Avas doubtless stimulating ; but it unsettled their moral faith, confused their minds, and converted them into pert and precocious disputants.6 Dialectics demanded a preparatory training in some simpler methods of close, consecutive, abstract thinking. This preparation Plato found in the new sciences of arithmetic and geometry and in the sciences which he was among· the first to constitute or predict—the sciences of mathematical astronomy,
” Of. Protag. 318-319, Gorg. 459 e, 456-457. b Cf. infra, p. 220, note a, on 537 d ff.
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physics, and acoustics.0 By these studies the youthful mind could be gradually lifted out of the region of loose pictorial thinking, habituated to the thin pure air of abstractions, taught the essential nature of definitions, axioms, principles, and rules of logic, and made capable of following with continuous attention long trains of reasoning. We value mathematics and the exact sciences largely for their practical applications.6 In the Republic Plato prized them as the indispensable preparation for equally severe abstract thinking about the more complex and difficult problems of life, morals and society.6 In his Republic he combines this idea drawn from the practice of his own school with his fundamental / political and social ideal, the government of mankind by the really wise, and not by the politicians who happen to get the votes. We need not stop to ask whether a Utopia designed for a small Greek city is applicable to a democracy of 120 millions inhabiting a territory of three million square miles. We are concerned with the ideal and its embodiment in a theory of education.
The Platonic rulers are chosen by a process of progressive selection through ever higher educational tests applied to young men and women who have stood most successfully the tests of the lower education.** Through arithmetic, geometry, and astro-
a Cf. notes on Book vii. 521 ff., esp. on 521 c, 523 a, 527 a.
* Cf. on 525 c.
e Herbert Spencer speaks of “ Social science . . . the science standing above all others in subtlety and complexity: the science which the highest intelligence alone can master...”
—the science now taught to undergraduates who have not received the Platonic preparation.
d Cf. 537 A, B, D.
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nomy, mechanics and acoustics, so far as these admit of mathematical treatment, they are led up to the final test in ethics and sociology, which is not speechmaking or slumming, or the running of university settlements, but the power of close, exact, consecutive reasoning about complex moral phenomena. It must not be forgotten, however, that this theoretical discipline is supplemented by many years of practical experience in minor offices of administration.®
The consummation of it all is described poetically as the “ vision of the idea of good ” (540 a)—which, however, as we have seen, turns out to mean for all practical purposes the apprehension of some rational unified conception of the social aim and human wellbeing, and the consistent relating of all particular beliefs and measures to that ideal—a thing which can be achieved only by the most highly disciplined intelligence. For in Plato’s time as in ours the opinions of the average man are not so unified and connected, but jostle one another in hopeless confusion in his brain. Plato’s conception of the higher education, then, may be summed up in a sentence : “ Until a man is able to abstract and define rationally his idea of good, and unless he can run the gauntlet of all objections and is ready to meet them, not by appeals to opinion but to absolute truth, never faltering at any stage of the argument—unless he can do all this he knows neither the idea of good nor any other good. He apprehends only a shadow of opinion, not true and real knowledge.” 6
Starting from the sound psychological principle that the old-fashioned rote recitation of a text-book
° Gf. 539 e-540 a.
6 See Rep. 534 b-c and notes, xl
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is an abomination, that verbal knowledge is no knowledge, that the concrete must precede the abstract, that we must visualize before we theorize, and apprehend objects before vre analyse relations, we have in practice abandoned altogether the attempt to teach young people hard consecutive abstract thinking. We scorn to drill them in the old-fashioned studies that developed this power, such as grammatical analysis, “ parsing,” puzzling problems in arithmetic, algebra, or mechanics, elementary logic,—mental science, as it was called,—and the exact, if incomplete, methods of the orthodox political economy ; and instead of this we encourage them to have and express opinions about large and vague questions of literary criticism, aesthetics, ethics and social reform. A true apprehension of Plato’s ideal of education would not swing the pendulum back again to the other extreme, but it would help us to realize that no multiplication of entertaining knowledge, and no refinements of the new psychology, can alter the fact that all instruction is wasted on a flabby mind, and that true education, while it will not neglect entertainment, useful knowledge, and the training of the eye and hand, will always consist largely in the development of firm, hard, intellectual muscle. The studies best adapted to this end will always retain a value independent of practical utility or superficial attractiveness ; for to change the figure and adapt Plato’s own language : By such studies the eye of the mind, more precious than a thousand bodily eyes, is purged and quickened and made more keen for whatever truth higher education or life or business may present to it (527 d-e).
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Plato’s own account of the curriculum of his higher education ought to be a sufficient answer to the charge that in the training of his guardians he manifests an anti-scientific spirit. It is only by wresting phrases from their context and refusing to make allowances for the quality of Plato’s rhetoric that the imputation of hostility to modern experimental science can be fastened upon him.® As I have shown elsewhere b and point out again in the notes, Plato is (1) using scientific studies to develop the faculty of abstract reasoning ; (2) incidentally predicting the mathematical astronomy and physics of the future.0 Both purposes tempt him to hammer his main point with Emersonian emphasis and to surprise attention with Ruskinian boutades in order to mark more clearly the distinction between himself and contemporary empiricists. Hence his satire of the substitution of experiment for mathematics in acoustics (531 λ-β), and the intentional epigrammatic extravagance of his “ leave the stars alone ” (530 b). It is uncritical to quote these sentences apart from their entire context and treat them as if they were a deliberate and systematic attack on modern experimental science.
The Four The description of the four degenerate types of Polities. state in the eighth book relieves the strain of dialectics and the tedium of continuous argument by one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato. Macaulay says it is “ . . . beyond all criticism. I
0 Of. on 539 a, 530 b.
6 “ Platonism and the History of Science,” Am. Philos. Sor. Proc. lxvi. pp. 171 f., What Plato Said, pp. 235-236
0 Cf. on 530 b. xlii
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remember nothing in Greek philosophy superior to this in profundity, ingenuity and eloquence.” It serves further to lead up to the embodiment in the tyrant of the analogical argument that the unhappiness of the worst man matches the misery of the worst state. The objections to the book or to its place in the economy of the Republic raised by Aristotle and others are mostly captious irrelevances.**
The transition from the ideal state is resumed at ι the point where it was interrupted at the beginning of the fifth book γ’ and it is pretended that Books V.,
VI.	and VII. are a digression, though they are obviously an indispensable part of the Republic.c Matter-of-fact critics have argued that an ideal or perfect state would contain within itself no seeds of destruction and could not decay. But as Plato himself said, the philosophic state is a pattern or ideal which, retains its value even if imperfectly realized.** It is a fundamental Platonic principle that only the divine is eternal and unchangeable.e All created and material things are subject to change. The universe itself is only as good as the Demiurgos was able to make it, and the created gods are preserved from destruction only by his sustaining will/
The riddle of the “ nuptial ” number that deter-
“ Of. Aristot. Pol. 1316 a 1 f. iv δι rjj ΤΙολιτιιμ λέγ«ται μιν repi των μεταβολών ύπό του Σω κράτους, ον μέντοι \iy(ται καλώς, which is rather cool after all his borrowings from Rep. viii. in the preceding· pages. And in 1286 b 15 if. he seems to accept the development of Rep. viii. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 42.
*	Of. Vol. I. on 449 a-b.
*	Of. Vol. I. p. xvi, What Plato Said, p. 225.
*	Of. on 499 d and What Plato Said, p. 564·.
*	Of. Symp. 207-208, Rep. vii. on the heavens, 530 b.
/ Of. Tim. 37 d, 41 c-d, What Plato Said, p. 335.
vol. ii	d	xliii
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mines the beginning of the decline has never been solved to the satisfaction of a majority of competent critics. The solution would contribute something to our knowledge of early Greek mathematical terminology but nothing to our understanding of Plato’s thought. Emerson’s definitive word about it is, “ He (Plato) sometimes throws a little mathematical dust into our eyes.” The “ meaning ” of the number is simply Burke’s statement (iv. p. 312) in Regicide Peace, p. 2, “ I doubt whether the history of mankind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to furnish grounds for a sure theory on the internal causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a state.”® But though the ultimate causes of de-
° For Aristotle’s opinion cf. Pol. 1316 a 5 ff. For discussions of the number cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Or. ii. I4, pp. 857-860 ; Jowett’s translation of the Republic (1888), pp. cxxx ff.; Adam, Republic, vol. ii. pp. 264-312 ; Ueberweg- ‘ Praechter, Philos, des Alter turns (1926), 94* ff.; Paul Tannery, “ Le Nombre Nuptial dans Platon,” Rev. Philos, i., 1876, pp. 170-188 ; Georg Albert, Die platonische Zahl, Wien, 1896, and “ Der Sinn der plat. Zahl,” Philologus, vol. 66(1907), pp. 153-156 ; J. Dupuis, “ Le Nombre G£om£trique de Platon,” Annuaire de VAssoc, des Et. grecques, vol. 18, pp. 218-255; Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 47-48. Cf. also Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 336, C. Ritter, Platons Stellung zu den Aufgaben der Naturwissenschaft, pp. 91-94 ; Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108; G. Kafka in Philologus 73, pp. 109-121 ; D. B. Monro in Class. Rev. vi. (1892) pp. 152-156 ; and Adam, ibid. pp. 240-244, and xvi. pp. 17-23 ; Fr. Hultsch in Phil. Woch. xii. (1892) pp. 1256-1258. Cf. further Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 25 “ It is to be observed that Plato’s ' perfect year ’ is also 36,000 solar years (Adam’s Republic, vol. ii. p. 302), and that it is probably-connected with the precession of the equinoxes ”; Carl Vering, Platons Stoat, p. 167 “ Den Biologen wird die Zahlenmystik Platons an die Mendelschen Vererbungs-tabellen erinnern, durch welche die geniale Ahnung Platons, class es zahlenmassig darstellbare Vererbungsgesetze geben xliv
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generation escape our ken, Plato mentions a practical point that is of considerable significance to-day. Revolutions are due to the divisions and discords of the dominant and educated classes.® The allegory of the four metals is kept up. The decline begins when the rulers no longer breed true and the gold is mixed with base alloy.6
The limitation of the degenerate types of state to four is conscious and artistic. It should not be used to prove Plato’s impatience of facts. There are endless minor varieties of social and political structure among the barbarians (54-4 c-d). Plato leaves it to Aristotle and the political and social science departments of the American universities to collect them.0 The sequence, timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and tyranny does not always reproduce the actual history of cities of Greece, but it anticipates many of the vicissitudes of modem history more suggestively than Aristotle’s laborious collection of instances.4* Plato occasionally forgets himself or lets himself go in contemporary satire or allusion that points to Athens
mflsse, nach mehr als 2000 Jahren ihre wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung gefunden hat” Gf. Baudrillart, J. Bod in et son temps, p. 360 “ . . . A tout cela Bodin ajoute des calculs cabalistiques sur la dur^e des empires, sur le nombre nuptial. .
e Rep. 545 d, Laves 683 e, 682 d-e, Glass. Phil. xvii. pp. 154-155. Gf. Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39.
*	547 b. Gf. 415 a-β.
*	Aristotle says that there are not only more kinds of government than these, but there are many sub-species of each. Gf. Aristot. Pol. vi., 128S ff., 1279 b, 1229 a 8, 1289 a 8, Newman, vol. i. pp. 494 ff., and also Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 62-63.
Λ The case of the French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon is one of the most outstanding examples.
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The Ethical Argument
rather than to any one of his four or five types.** But the consistency of his hypothesis is sufficiently maintained to satisfy any reasonable reader. The individual types corresponding to the four political patterns are the earliest and among the best systematic character-sketches in extant European literature and may be counted among the sources of the Characters of Theophrastus and their successors.6
Book IX. sums up and concludes the main ethical argument of the Republic. This is not the place for a systematic exposition of the Platonic ethics. Ethical philosophy as distinguished from exhortation and the code can always be stated in the form of a discussion of the validity of the moral law and the motives for obedience to it, in other words, the quest for the sanction.c But this mode of statement is especially suited to ages of so-called enlightenment and transition when the very existence of a moral law or its binding force is challenged, whether seriously or as an intellectual game.
Such in Plato’s opinion was the age in which lie lived. The main drift of the speculations of the pre-Socratic philosophers had been in the direction of materialism if not exactly atheism.d The populariza-
“ Cf., e.g., 549 c and 553 a with Adam’s notes, 551 b,
536 Ει 562 d, 563 c, 565 b.
b Cf. also Matthew Arnold’s description of the Barbarians and the Philistines in Culture and Anarchy.
c Cf. Mill, Diss. and Disc. iii. p. 300 “The question concerning the summitm bonum or what is the same thing, concerning the foundation of morality,” etc.
d This has recently been denied. But the essential truth of the generalization is not appreciably affected by a few fragments whose religious, ethical and spiritual purpose is doubtful, xlvi
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tion of these ideas by the so-called sophists and their application to education, morals, politics and criticism of life had further tended to do away with all traditional moral and religious checks upon instinct and individualism. And the embittered class conflicts and the long demoralization of the thirty years’ war had completed the work of moral and spiritual disintegration.® The Greeks had lost their old standards and had acquired no new. more philosophic, principles to take their place.6 Plato’s ears were dinned, he said, by the negations of materialists, atheists, relativists, and immoralists.® How to answer them was the chief problem of his ethical philosophy. To satirize these immoralists or to depict their defeat in argument was one of the main motives of his dramatic art.**
The evidence in support of Plato’s interpretation of contemporary Greek life and thought has been repeatedly collected from Aristophanes, Euripides, and Thucydides, the fragments of the sophists and the pre-Socratics and Plato’s own writings.8 This conservative view of the Greek “ enlightenment ” has in turn often been challenged by modern historians of liberal or radical tendencies, a Grote, a
“ See Ῥ R. Glover, Democracy in the Ancient World, pp. 75-77 ; supra, Vol. I. p. xxxvi: What Plato Said, pp. 6, 141-142.
*	Cf. Rep. 538 c-e.
e Cf. Rep. 358 c, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 279 b, Phileb. 66 e, Gorg. 470 d, Laws 662 c, 885 d, Soph. 265 c, Phaedo 92 d.
*	Cf. Gorg. 527 a-β, Rep. i., Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 461 c, for references, and ibid. pp. 137, 145, 215 ff., 392-393, also W. Jaeger, “ Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Platon,” Die Antiice, Bd. x. Heft 1, esp. p. 8.
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Mill, a Gomperz, and their followers.® The interpreter of the Republic need only note the sincerity and intensity of Plato’s conviction and its effect upon the form of his presentation of ethics.
A complete study of the Platonic ethics would incorporate many other ideas drawn from the Prot- 1 agoras, the Philebus, the Laws, the minor Socratic dialogues, and perhaps from the Pkaedrus and Symposium.b But the two chief ethical dialogues, the Gorgias and the Republic, are cast in the form of an answer to dogmatic and unabashed ethical nihilism. What is to be said to an uncompromising immoralist ? Is it possible to convince him, or failing that, to refute or seem to refute him to the edification of the bystander ? c The serious aim of both Gorgias and Republic is to convince and refute, but there are parts of the Gorgias and of the first book of the Republic in which the chief dramatic purpose is the exhibition of Socrates’ superiority in argument to the sceptic.
Many commentators ancient and modern object that Plato has not proved his case. They are not necessarily such immoralists as Plato had in mind. Such moralists as Grote, Mill and Leslie Stephen say that all men of goodwill λνοιιΐά like to believe in the identity of virtue and happiness, but that the facts of experience are against ΐΐγ’ It is at best a general
a Cf., e.g., Greek Thinkers, vol. i. ch. iv., esp. pp. 403-411.
6 See International Journal of Ethics, Jan. 1929, pp. 232-333; What Plato Said, pp. 317, and 364; Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 9-97.
c Cf. What Plato Said, p. 141.
d Cf, e.g., Science of Ethics, pp. 397-398, 434, and the whole problem of the book of Job. Cf. also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, pp. 172-173. xlviii
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tendency or probability, not an invariable rule. Drrden is not sure that the law can always be verified on individuals, but is half humorously certain that it infallibly applies to nations, because in their case Providence is too deeply engaged.
The problem is too large to be incidentally solved by a commentator on the Republic. It is, as Plato himself would admit, partly a question of faith γ’ and partly of the kind of evidence that is admitted as relevant. “ Do you ask for sanctions ? ” exclaims John Morley. “ One whose conscience has been strengthened from youth in this faith can know no greater bitterness than the stain cast by a wrong act . . . and the discords that have become the ruling harmony of his days.” b That is the kind of evidence to which Plato appeals when he argues that his
e Cf. Gorg. 526 d, Laws 728, 904 d-e, Crito 54 b-c; and Arnold, God and the Bible, chap. iii. p. 136 : “ These truths . . . are the matter of an immense experience which is still going forward. . . . But if any man is so entirely without affinity for them . . . for him Literature and Dogma was not written.”
h Cf. also Morley, Rousseau, ii. 280, Voltaire, p. 293; Faguet, Pour qu'on lise Platon, pp. 99-101, 138 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iv. 257-258, 293-294; Huxley, Science and Hebrew Tradition, p. 339, and the entire controversy arising out of his Evolution and Ethics ; Arcesilas apud Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs, p. 171. Cf. George Eliot’s novels passim, and Mill’s “ Those whose conscientious feelings are so weak as to allow of their asking this question,” which is practically equivalent to Shaftesbury’s “ If any gentleman asks why he should not wear a dirty shirt I reply that he must be a very dirty gentleman to ask the question.” Cf. also Cicero, De officiis, iii. 29 ; Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, passim, e.g. 426 ff., and the arguments of Hazlitt, Macaulay and others against the Utilitarians. Such passages are a conclusive answer to the objection that Plato has not proved his case.
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guardians will find more happiness in duty fulfilled than they would by grasping at what are commonly thought the good things of life.® It is an argument that will not appeal to men of stunted moral sensibilities. The issue is, as Plato says, whether they are the best judges.6 The question has always been debated and always will be debatable, and there is j little to add to the considerations on either side which Cicero develops in his perpetual reargument of the Stoic paradox, that virtue alone suffices for a happy life, and that the sage will be happy on the rack. Matthew Arnold, Emerson and George Eliot are as fixed in the faith as Plato. Experience, says Arnold, is perpetually sending the denier who says in his heart, There is no God, back to school to learn his lesson better.0 The writers most in vogue to-day would agree with Mill and Leslie Stephen, if not with Thrasymachus and Callicles.d It is not necessary to determine this controversy in order to justify the Republic. To condemn the Republic because it is not , a demonstration that leaves no room for doubt is to affirm that the question is not worth discussing, or that Plato’s treatment of it falls short of what could reasonably be expected. If it is not a proof, has any one come nearer to a demonstration ? 6
“ Rep. 419-420. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315.
b Cf. Rep. 580 i> ff., Laws 658-βΰί).
0 God and the Bible, p. xxxv.
d Brochard, La Morale de Platon, says : “Aucun moraliste moderne n’entreprendrait de ilcfendre la doctrine de Platon, qui apparait eo mine une gageure.” Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. pp. 17,18,321, and passim.
e Cf. I .cslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 354: “ Evolution implies that there must be at least an approximate coincidence, and there is no apparent a priori reason why the coincidence should not be indefinitely close.”
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As to the desirability of the attempt, Plato thought that it is not safe to expose young minds to the unanswered propaganda of philosophies of immoralism and relativity. And recent experience of an amoral and irreligious education of the masses has not yet proved him wrong.0 He believed in his own arguments and in the doctrine which he taught. But apart from that he also believed that civilized society would disintegrate if morality were not effectively preached.6 The charge hinted by Aristotle (Eth. x., 1172 a 34-35) and often repeated that this implies the “ economy of truth ” c and the inner or double doctrine is sufficiently refuted by the depth and intensity of Plato’s own “ adamantine ” moral faith/* But however that may be, the question which he asks in his Laws still brings heart-searchings to the parent who has inherited a conscience from a generation that had not been swept from its moorings : What is a father to tell his son ? e But I cannot give more space to these eternal controversies and must turn to the direct summing-up of Plato’s argument in the ninth book.
Plato sums up the conclusions of the Republic in three formal arguments. The first is the broad
“ See my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic Monthly, pp. 722-723.
b Cf. Laics 890 D, 907 c, 718 d.
*	Laics 663 c-d (What Plato Said, p. 364) may imply “ economy ” in theology, but not in ethical religion. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 626, and Isoc. Antid. 283 καί τ aura καί rats άληθείαις oifrus έχει καί συμφέρει rbv τρόπον τούτον Χέχεσθαι περί αύτων. Cf. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, pp. 1S3-184: “ Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a necessary and Salutary οίκονομηθηναι την αλήθειαν.”
d Cf. Rep. 618 e, Laics 662 b.
*	Cf. Laics 662 d-663 a, What Plato Said, p. 364.
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analogy between the individual and the state, which runs through the entire work.® Plato feels that here he is not only clinching the subject, but finally grappling with the problem debated in the Gorgias and to which he returns in the Laws. He is gathering up all his forces for a defiant reply to the im-moralist and ethical nihilist. The result is an elaboration, an intensity, an insistency, a repetition that are offensive to readers who feel distaste for anything that savours of moral didacticism.
The argumentative force of such an analogy is the cumulative impression of the detail that makes it plausible. Plato points the application of this argument by a psychological portrait of the typical tyrannical man, developed out of the democratic man as the democrat was developed from the oligarch. The literary symmetry strains the logic a little, for while the democratic man is the typical citizen of a democracy, the typical citizen of a tyranny is not the tyrant himself, but any one of those whom he oppresses. But it does not matter. To heighten his effect Plato describes first the soul of the man destined to become a Greek tyrant, and then the intensification of all its defects and miseries by the actual possession and exercise of usurped power.
Latent in all men are lawless instincts and appetites which reason and disciplined emotion hold in check, but which are sometimes revealed in dreams (571 Β f.). In the tyrannical soul these lower propensities are unleashed. The censor, to borrow the language of a fashionable modern psychology, is dethroned, all control is abolished and the soul is at the mercy of the instincts of the night. Plato depicts the rake’s a Cf. Yol. I. p. xxxv. lii
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progress of what again in modern terminology we may call the typical gangster and boss in a lawless democracy. He is the son of a democratic father, but, unlike his father, does not settle down into a tolerable compromise between the caprices of unregulated desire and the principles of tradition (572 d). In him desire grown great, a monstrous Eros, a ruling passion, with its attendant train of appetites, usurps the throne and seizes the empty citadel of the mind, vacant of the only true guardians, the precepts of culture and right reason (573 a). He wastes his portion of the family inheritance, encroaches on the portion of his brothers, and if further advances are refused him does not shrink from the last outrage that Greek conservatism attributed to the “ younger generation”—and “strikes his father.”® He becomes the chosen leader of a gang of like-minded roisterers from whom he is distinguished only by a more enterprising spirit and the greater strength of the principle of desire in his soul; and the gang, if few, terrorize the city with crime (575 a-b), if many, strike the father- and mother-land, overthrow the constitution and establish a tyranny (575 d).
A modern moralist might improve the text that the gangster lives in an atmosphere of greed, suspicion and fear, and is destined finally to be shot by an ambitious rival. Plato, speaking in terms of Greek experience, makes the “ tyrannical man ” fulfil his nature and perfect his type by becoming an actual tyrant of a Greek city. And he then describes, perhaps in reminiscence of his own observations at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse, and in ° 574 c. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1321 ff., 1421 ff.
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prophetic anticipation of Caligula and Louis Napoleon, the hell of suspicion, fear and insatiate and unsatisfied desires in which such a tyrant lives.8 As the city which he misrules is, for all the splendour of the court and the courtiers, as a whole the most miserable of states, so is he, to the eye that can penetrate the dazzling disguise of pomp and power, “ the farced title running ’fore the king,” the most miserable of men (577-579).
It is obvious that Plato forces the note a little in the interest of his thesis. In actual history the tyrant need not be the sensualist of Plato’s description. He may be only a cold-blooded, hard-headed Machiavellian,—in Plato’s language a lover of honour and victory, not a lover of the pleasures that money purchases. But these cavils of a meticulous logic are beside the mark. The real argument, as we have said, is the psychological analysis and the facts of Greek experience that lend plausibility to the analogy. It prepares us to receive the more strictly philosophic and scientific arguments that are to follow.
The gist of the second argument is that the intellectual, the philosopher, has necessarily experienced all three kinds of pleasure in his life, while the representatives of the two other types have no experience of the pleasures of pure intelligence (581-582). To this is added the consideration that the organ or instrument of all such judgements, reason and rational
e Of. Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6 “ neque frustra praestantissimus sapientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannoriim mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando ut corpora verberibus, ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis animus dilaceretur.” liv
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speech, is the special possession of the philosopher (582 a). This argument is never mentioned again by Plato and is by many critics, including Leslie Stephen,0 rejected as a fallacy. But John Stuart Mill accepts and makes use of it.
The issue thus raised is really the old question of a distinction of quality and value in pleasure. No one can judge or prescribe another’s pleasure, it is argued ; pleasure qua pleasure admits no differences.6 But is there any such thing as pleasure qua pleasure ? Are there not always inseparable accompaniments and consequences ? And though the hog may be sole judge of his own pleasures, is it on the whole as desirable or as pleasurable to be a hog as a man ? c There is room for interminable argument, for the entire problem of relativity is involved. If all judgements are relative, Plato elsewhere argues, we are committed to chaos. The dog-faced baboon, and not man or God, is the measure of all things.*1 The very existence of the arts and the sciences presupposes that things are measured against standards and not merely against one another/ Thus, though the argument is not repeated by Plato in this form, it suggests and implies most of the fundamental questions of his ethical philosophy.
He calls it “ a familiar short cut to the desired conclusion ” (Science of Ethics, p. 399). Cf. also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, p. 148.
b Cf. Gorg. 494 e {What Plato Said, p. 508) and 499 b. See too Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 400.
*	Cf. Phileb. 67 b, What Plato Said, p. 611. There is no space to repeat or quote here the arguments against the utilitarian point of view set forth by Macaulay and others.. Cf. also Sidgw ick, Method of Ethics, pp. 93-94, 121.
d Cf. Theaet. 161 c, fates 716 c.
*	Cf. Politicus 284 b-c, 285 a-b.
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The third argument, drawn from the negativity of the pleasure of sense, is the basis of the Platonic ethics, so far as it is an arguable doctrine. It is necessary to dwell upon this point, for it is commonly said that Plato’s ethical philosophy is deduced from the idea of good.0 That is true only from one quite special point of view. The idea of good, as we have seen, is a postulate of the logic of ethics and of the higher education of the philosopher. It is a blank cheque that supports the credit of the system but which is not filled in. No virtue and no particular “ good ” is adequately defined until it is explicitly related to an idea of good (505 a, 506 a). It may be defined provisionally and sufficiently for a given purpose in terms of psychology or tradition or with a tacit reference to an implied conception of good (501* a-β). But nowhere in Plato’s writings are definite controversial arguments or substantive principles of ethical philosophy or rules of practice deduced from the idea of good. It is merely said that an ethical philosophy is not complete until we have decided what is our sanction.
But such principles are deduced from the negativity of the “lower ” pleasures throughout Plato’s writings.6 This supplies the missing link in the argument of the Protagoras that virtue and happiness depend on the correct estimate of pleasures and pains.c The doctrine is implied in the Phaedo (83-84-). It is distinctly suggested in the Gorgias (493 if.). It crowns the
° Cf. W. H. Fairbrother, “ The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics,” Mind, xiii., 1904, p. 43; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 1886, p. xxvi. Cf. supra, p. xxvi.
b Cf. supra, p. xxvi.
e Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 130-131. lvi
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argument of the Republic (583 β ff.). It is elaborated in the Philebus in order to reach a final settlement of the controversy dramatized in the Gorgias. It is tacitly employed in the endeavour of the Lairs (660 e-663 e) to attach' a practicable edifying conclusion to the utilitarian arguments of the Protagoras. The statement of the doctrine in the Republic, though briefer than that of the Philebus, touches on all the essential points, as the notes will show. It cannot be proved to be either a resume or an imperfect anticipation of the developed theory. It cannot be used to date the ninth book of the Republic relatively to the Philebus.0·
I	am not here speaking of the absolute truth of the doctrine, but only of its demonstrable relation to Plato’s ethical philosophy. As I have elsewhere said,6 Plato teaches that sensuous pleasures are in their nature impure and illusory. They are preconditioned by, and mixed with, desire, want, pain. “ Surgit amari aliquid ” is ever true of them. They are the relief of an uneasiness, the scratching of an itch, the filling of a vacuum.® To treat them as real, or to make them one’s aim (except so far as our human estate requires), is to seek happiness in a pro-
“ Though the Philebus is in fact later than the Republic, as Mill said Tong before style statistics were thought of.
ύ Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 24.
e Already in the Gorgias, 493 e, 494 c and the Phaedrus 258 £ ών ΊΓρολυττηθηναι Set ή μηδ( ήσθηναι, etc. ; Rep. 584 a-β. It has even been argued that the Phaedrus passage takes for granted the fuller discussion of the Philebus (W. H. Thompson, Phaedrus, ad loc.), and why not? Anything may be argued if the dialogues are supposed to grow out of one another and not out of Flato’s mind.
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cess rather than a state,0 in becoming rather than in being. It is to bind oneself to the wheel of Ixion and pour water into the bottomless jar of the Danaids.6 Far happier, far more pleasurable, is the life that consistently aims at few and calm pleasures, to which the sensualist would hardly give the name, a life which he would regard as torpor or death.®
Both the physiology and the psychology of this doctrine have been impugned. It has been argued that, up to the point of fatigue, the action of healthy nerves involves no pain, and must yield a surplus of positive sensuous pleasure. It is urged that the present uneasiness of appetite is normally more than coimtcrbalanced by the anticipation of immediate satisfaction. Such arguments Λνίΐΐ carry no weight with those who accept Plato’s main contention, that the satisfactions of sense and ambition, however “ necessary,” have no real worth, and that to seek our true life in them is to weave and unweave the futile web of Penelope. Whatever qualifications modern psychology may attach to the doctrine, it is the logical basis of Plato’s ethics. The unfeigned
0 Phileb. 53 c ff., 54 e virtually = Gorg. 493 e. Cf. What Plato Said, pp, 322-323. The literal-minded objection of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1174 b, and some moderns, that pleasure is not literally = κίνησις, is beside the point.
6 Gorg. 493 β τετρημένος πίθος, etc., Phaedo 84 λ ὰν-ήνυτον tpyov . . . Πηνελόπης Ιστόν, Gorg. 507 E, Phileb. 54 e.
c Phaedo 64 b, Gorg..i92 e, Phileb. 54 e καί φασι ζην ούκ &v δίξασθαι, etc. In Laws 733, 734 b, the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras is retained, but is applied not directly to the individual acts, but to types of life. The life of moderate pleasures is a priori the more pleasurable because it necessarily yields a more favourable balance than the life of intense pleasures, lviii
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recognition of the inherent worthlessness of the lower pleasures removes at once the motive and the lures to evil.® It is the chief link in the proof that virtue is happiness. It insures the domination of reason over feeling and appetite. It moulds man into that likeness to the divine pattern which is Plato’s expression for the ethical ideal," for the divine life knows neither pleasure nor pain.c It is the serious argument that explains Plato’s repudiation of the hedonistic formulas of the Protagoras d and justifies the noble anti-hedonistic rhetoric of the Gorgiasf the Phaedo/ and the Philebus {in fine).
Regarded as a logical system, then, and metaphysics apart, the Platonic ethics is not to be deduced from the idea of good. It is best studied and expounded under a few simple heads : (1) illustrations in the minor dialogues of the necessity and the difficulty of defining ethical terms ; (2) the search for arguments that «-ill convince, or at least confute, the ethical nihilism of a war-weary, cynical and over-enlightened generation—for proof, in short, that virtue and happiness coincide; (3) the attempt to find a compromise between the necessity of acknowledging the truth in a certain sense of hedonistic utilitarianism and our justifiable idealistic distaste for that way of describing the moral life ; (4) as an essential part of the argument of both (2) and (3), the principle of the comparative worthlessness of the
“ Phaedo 66 c, Rep. 586 a-β, 5S8.
*	Theaetet. 176 β ffM Laws 716 d, 728 a-β, Rep. 352 a-b, 612 έ, Phileb. 39 e.
*	Phileb. 33 b.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 500.
*	512 d-e, What Plato Said, p. 149.
1 69 a, What Plato Said, pp. 171 and 174·.
vol. π	e
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lower or sensual pleasures, which, except so far as necessary, are bought at too high a price, because they are preconditioned by pain.®
These categories are not of my invention. They are the topics on which ethical discussion actually turns in the dialogues. The Republic supplies ample illustration of all these topics. The first book, like the Gorgias, dramatizes Socrates’ dialectic superiority to the immoralist. The second book restates the issue in its most fundamental form. The fourth book resumes and for practical purposes provisionally solves the puzzles of the definition of the virtues in the minor Socratic dialogues. The allegory of the idea of good, rightly understood, shows what Plato meant in these minor dialogues by making the failure to define virtue always turn on the inability to discover the “ good.” The ninth book, as we have seen, sums up the argument and adds a sufficiently explicit exposition of the doctrine of the negativity of pleasure, which, as the Philebus shows, is the indispensable basis of the scientific and calculating ethics postulated in the Protagoras.
But true virtue is something more than argument, and its mood, as an eloquent passage of the Pkaedo protests, is not that of the prudential, calculating reason.b And so the argument of the ninth book, like that of the fourth, culminates in an appeal through imagery and analogy to the imaginative reason and the soul. There (444-445) it was urged that the health and harmony of the soul must be still more indispens-
° See my review of Lodge in International Journal of Ethics, xxxix. pp. 232-233, and for the ethical argument of the Republic as a whole my “ Idea of Justice in Plato’s Republic,” The Ethical Record, January 1890, pp. 185-199.
6 Phaedo 69 a f., What Plato Said, p, 500. lx
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able to true happiness than that of the body. And we saw that the most scientific of modern ethical philosophies is finall}7 forced back upon the same analogy.0 In the conclusion of the ninth book the motif recurs with still greater elaboration and in a more eloquent climax. Every animal of the barn-)rard, Plato says in anticipation of Emerson and Freud, has found lodgement within this external sheath of humanity. And the issue for every human soul is whether it chooses to foster the snake, the lion and the ape, or the man, the mind, and the god within the mind.6 Surely the %viser choice is that Λν-hich values all the so-called goods, for which men scramble and contend, only as they tend to preserve or destroy the true constitution and health of the soul. This polity of the sober and righteous soul is the symbol of that City of God which may exist nowhere on earth but on which as a pattern laid up in heaven he who will may fix his eyes and constitute himself its citizen.0
A characteristic feature of Plato’s art both in great ®^'sh‘ and little matters is the climax after the apparent p^try. climax.*1 The tenth book of the Republic, which is in a sense an appendix, adds the climax of the originally disavowed religious sanction of immortality to that of the appeal to the imaginative reason. The intervening digression in defence of the banishment of the poets is in effect, if not in Plato’s conscious intention, a relieving interval of calm between the two peaks of feeling. For the rest, the deeper psychology of the
e Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi.
6 Rep. 589 d-e. Cf. Tim. 90 a-b.
. * Cf. Vol. I. pp. xlii-xliii.
d Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. xxi-xxii, What Plato Said, pp. 140,
189, 248, infra, p. 104.
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philosophic books and the theory of ideas expounded there invited a reconsideration of the subject and provided arguments based, not on the content of the Homeric epic, but on the essential nature of poetry and its influence.
The two arguments that have exercised the defenders of poetry from Aristotle to Arnold α are that poetry is not truth but imitation, a copy of a copy, and that poetry fosters emotion and so weakens the salutary control of feeling by the reason and the will. In support of the first the theory of ideas is invoked in a form so intentionally simplified that it has given rise to the fantastic hypothesis that this book must represent an earlier period of Plato’s philosophy.6 God made one idea of a couch. The artisan copies it in many material couches. The artist with words or colours copies, not the idea, but the copy. This argument of course could be and has been answered in its own terms by the claim of Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi that the genius of the artist does directly apprehend the idea or essence of things and reveal it to those who can see only through his eyes.c But the real question whether art deals with truth or appearance is independent of Plato’s half-serious formulation of it in the language of the theory of ideas. It is still debated, and it is the business of the interpreters of Plato to understand, not necessarily to pronounce judgement.
The question whether poetry’s chief function is to 0 Sidney’s Defense of Poesy is probably the most familiar. b Cf. What Plato Said, p. 249, supra, p. xviii.
0 For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love
First when we see them painted, things we have passed Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ;
And so they are better, painted—better to us.
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stimulate and exercise emotion, or to relieve, purge,*1 refine, purify, sublimate and exalt it, likewise raises an issue which still divides psychologists, educators and critics. Its determination perhaps involves a great and deliberate choice in the acceptance and management of life as a whole. Plato’s decision to banish the honeyed Muse from his ideal city represents only one aspect of his many-sided nature. It is obviously not, as is sometimes absurdly said, an expression of his insensibility to Hellenic poetry and art. It was his own sensitiveness that made him fear its power. He himself wrote verse in youth.6 His imagery, the invention of his myths and the poetic quality of his prose rank him with the world’s major poets.® He quotes poetry with exquisite and fond aptness throughout his writings/* And there are no more wistful words than his reluctant dismissal of the supreme poet, the author and source of all these beauties of epic and tragedy, the Ionian father of the rest—Homer.e However, Plato’s ethical convictions gave him the courage of Guyon (Faery Queene, n. xii. 83) in dealing with these enchantments :
° Aristotle's doctrine of κάθαρσή. Cf. my review of Finsler, “ Platon und die aristotelische Poetik,” Class. Phil. iii. pp. 461-462 ; also The yation, xc. (1910) ρ. 319 ; Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, pp. IIS-125.
" Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 17 ff.
e Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 196 and 200 : Sidney, in English Men of Letters, p. 150 “ Of all the philosophers he is the most poetical; ” Chesterton, The Resurrection of Rome, p. 57 “ But when we remember that the great poet Plato (as he must be called) banished poets from his Republic, we have a glimmer of why the great Greek Emperor banished sculptors from his empire.”
d Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 7-9 ; Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 81-82.
* Rep. 607 c-d : cf. What Plato Said, p. 250.
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But all those pleasaunt bowrcs and Pallace brave Guyon broke dcnvne with rigour pittilesse;
Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save Them from the tempest of his wrathfulnesse.0 The guerdons of righteousness, worldly or otherworldly, were explicitly excluded in the original formulation of the question whether justice is or is not intrinsically its own reward.6 But now, having proved his case independently of these, Plato thinks that no one can fairly object if he points out that in fact honesty is usually the best policy even in this world, and that there is good hope that the legends of a life and j udgement to come are in essence true.® There are hints of a life after death earlier in the Republic.11 And nothing can be inferred from Glaucon’s perhaps affected surprise at Socrates’ offer to prove it. The immortality of the soul as an article of faith and hope, a sanction of moral law, an inspiration of poetry, will be treated lightly by no student of humanity. But there is a certain lack of intellectual seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of metaphysical demonstration.6 Plato’s belief in immortality was a conviction of the psychological and moral impossibility of sheer materialism, and a broad faith in the unseen, the spiritual, the ideal. The logical obstacles to a positive demonstration of personal immortality were as obvious to him as they are to his critics/ The immortality of the individual soul
0	See also my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism in The Dial, xiv. (1893) p. 211.
b Cf. 15k. ii., esp. 367 b-e. c Cf. What Plato Said, p. 251. d Cf. 380 d-e and λ'οΐ. I. p. 16. e Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 180, 177, 535.
1	See my review of Gaye, The Platonic Conception of Immortality, in Philos. Rev. xiv., 1905, pp. 590-595.
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is for Plato a pious hope α and an ethical postulate b rather than a demonstrable certainty.6 . He essays various demonstrations, but nearly always in connexion with a myth, and of all the proofs attempted but one is repeated.** In the Apology Socrates, addressing his judges, affects to leave the question open.* But we cannot infer from this that the Apology antedates Plato’s belief in immortality, and Socrates’ language in Crito 54 β is precisely in the tone of the Gorgias and the PhaedoJ
Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pythagorean and Orphic mystics, and in the magnificent poetry of Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode it is distinctly associated with a doctrine of future rewards and punishments. But Plato was the first great writer to enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress it upon the imagination by vivid eschatological myths. And the Platonic dialogues, as Rohde showsremained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations of the educated minority throughout subsequent antiquity. Plato’s name was the symbol and rallying point of the entire religious and philosophic
° Phaedo 114 d χρή τα τοιαΰτα ώσπερ έπφδε ι ν έαντφ, Gorg. 524 a-β, Phaedo 67 β.
b Rep. 608 c ff., Laws 881 a, 967 d-e, 959 a-b ; with τον δέ δντα ημών Ικαστον Svtojs αθάνατον [eivoi] ψνχήν cf. Phaedo 115 d-e, and with the idea, 959 b, that the only βοήθεια at the bar of Hades is a just life in this -world, cf. Gorg. 522 c-d, 526 e, Crito 54 b.
*	Phaedo 85 C τό μεν σαφεs είδέναι iv τφ νυν βίω ή άδύνατον είναι ή παγχόΧεπδν τι. Cf. 107 a-β, Tim. 72 D, Meno 86 a-β, Phaedr. 265 c.
d That based on the theory that the soul is the source of all motion, Phaedr. 245 c ff., Ixiws S93 β ff.
*	40 d. Cf. also Phaedo 91 u.
*	Cratylus 403 d-e implies the doctrine of Phaedo 67, 63.
" Psyche 5th and 6th ed., vol. ii. p. 265.
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opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the Epicureans and of the positive wing of the Peripatetics. Cicero and Plutarch were in this his disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of Stoicism—a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius—came more and more to see in Platonism the hopeful “ alternative ’’ of the great perhaps. Neo-Platonists and Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding and allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic. They were directly or indirectly the chief inspiration of the sixth book of the Aeneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral epigrams that express the hope of immortality a Platonic colouring is perceptible. All this was due far more to the spell of Plato’s genius than to the force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle of motion (Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 β ff.), that it must have pre-existed because its apprehension of the ideas is reminiscence {Phaedo 72 E ff.), that it could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, injustice, which does not in fact destroy it {Rep. 608-611), that it cannot cease to exist because the idea of life which is essentially present with it will not admit its opposite {Phaedo 105 d-e)—these arguments may convince metaphysicians, but they will not stir the “ emotion of conviction ” that is fostered by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of decath {Phaedo 114-118), by the vivid vision of the scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar of Rhadamanthus {Gorg. 524 d-e), by the detailed verisimilitude of the message brought back by the “ Angel from there,” Er, the son of Armenius {Rep. 614 β if.).
The Epicureans and the more austere Stoics lxvi
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censured this mythological symbolism as unworthy of a philosopher ; and Emerson contrasts Plato’s license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the Author of Christianity, who refused to entertain the populace Math that picture. But Plato has anticipated their criticism, saying in substance :	No
reasonable man will affirm that these things are precisely as I have described them. But since the soul is immortal, something of the kind must be true, and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves in order to keep faith and hope alive (Phaedo 114 d). This plea could be rejected only by those who are willing to affirm that Plato’s poetical imaginings have been more harmful in the encouragement of superstition than helpful in the maintenance of religious hope and moral faith.e
But what of the metaphysical arguments ? Did Plato himself take them seriously ? And are they, therefore, to be taken seriously by the interpreters of his philosophy ? Are they essential links in a system ? Can we find in them clues to the progress and development of his thought and even date the dialogues with their aid ? It is not necessary to answer these questions here. On the validity of the arguments it would be idle to waste words. Some of them, reinforced by the Theaetetus, may help to show theinadequacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. At the most they prove the eternity of something other than “ matter ” which may be called “ soul.” They do not prove the immortality of the individual soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved in the eschatological myths and their ethical applica-
e Cf. my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic Monthly, p. 7^1,
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tions. That the supreme dialectician, Plato, was himself unaware of that which is so readily perceived by every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is to me unthinkable. A semblance of precedent proof was essential even to the literary effect of the concluding myths. And Plato himself in the Laws has warned us that an affirmative answer to some questions is required for the salvation of society and the moral government of mankind.®
But the myth itself is the really significant expression of Plato’s hope and faith, and of its influence, hardly less than that of some national religions, upon the souls of men. After enumerating the blessings that normally attend the old age of the righteous man in this world, he says, we may fitly allow our imagination to dwell upon the rewards that await him in the world to come.
The enormous literature of the Platonic myths b deals partly with their conjectural sources, partly with their place and function in Plato’s art and philosophy, and too little with the framework of definite meaning as distinguished from the remoter and more fanciful suggestions with which the ingenuity of commentators has sometimes obscured it. Leaving the translation and the notes to speak for themselves, I need here say only a few words on this last point.
“ Of. supra, p. li.
6 Of., e.g., L. Couturat, De mythis Platonicis, Stewart, The Myths of Plato, with my review in Journal of Philos., Psy. and Scientific Method, 3, pp. 495-498; P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon; Karl Reinhardt, Platons Mythen, Bonn, 1927; Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 199 ff.; W. Willi, Versuch einer Grundlegung der platonischen Mythopoiie; J. Tate, “Socrates and the Myths,” Class. Quarterly, xxvii. (April 1933) pp. 74-80; V. Brochard, “Les Mythes dans la philosophic de Platon,” If Anne e Philos., 1900, pp. I-I3. lxviii
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If I may use without entirely adopting Professor Stewart’s distinction between myth and allegory, the distinctive feature of the Platonic myth is that it embodies and reconciles the conflicting excellences of both—the transcendental feeling, the poetic mysticism of the true myth and the, to Professor Stewart, almost offensive lucidity of the allegory. In this it only exalts and intensifies a feature of Plato’s style as a whole. He is unique in his power to reconcile formal dialectic and deliberate rhetoric with imagination and sincerity of feeling. He announces the effect that he intends to produce and produces it in defiance of the psychology of Goethe’s “ Da fuhlt man Absicht und man \vird verstimmt.” He can pour his imagination, his poetry, his mysticism. his exhortation, and his edification into a predetermined logical mould. He modulates from one chord to the other at the precise moment when satiety begins.0 He starts from a definition, proceeds by analysis and division through firstlies and secondlies to perorations that sweep the emotional reader off his feet and make him forget or deny the dialectic that conducted him to the mount of vision. As Emerson puts it, “ He points and quibbles ; and by and by comes a sentence that moves the sea and land.” 6
•	Cf, e.g., Phaedo 115 a, 77 e-78 a, Euthyphro 6 b-c, 11 b-c, Gorg. 507 e. The little sermons scattered through the Laws have the same effect. Cf. in Goethe’s Faust the chorus of angels followed by the devil. Cf. Carl Vering, Platons Staat, p. 7 “ Ein Dialog Platons wirkt niemals ermudend ; jedesmal greift der Dichter Platon sofort ein, wenn der Philosoph durch ein schweres Problem dem Leser hart zugesetzt hat.” Cf. also Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, p. 128.
•	Cf, e.g., Symp. 211-212, Gorgias, in fine, Phaedo 114 c, Rep., in fine.
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The definite thoughts embodied in the myth of Er the son of Armenius belong to Plato’s permanent stock of opinions and do not differ appreciably from those of his other myths or the implied conclusions of his arguments.® The saving faith in immortality and judgement to come cannot rest on scientific demonstration only. It needs the confirmations of imagination, intuition, vision, revelation. The universe is a wonderful place whose structure is known to us only imperfectly and in part. Symbols are the fit expression of our dim apprehensions of its infinite possibilities. Heaven and hell are symbols of the most vital of all divisions, that which separates the virtuous from the vicious will. Purgatory may mark the distinction between remediable and curable wrong and that which admits of no pardon.6 They are perhaps states of mind rather than places, but imagination may use what our imperfect science knows or divines of the world beneath our feet or the universe above our heads to give them a local habitation and a name, and our fancy may play in like manner with the ultimate unanswerable questions of philosophy : Whence comes evil® ? and are our wills free d ? If the soul is immortal and lives through endless transformations and transmigrations, it may be that the evil which baffles us here had its origin in some defect of will in worlds before the man {Rep. 613 a). Perhaps a great choice was offered to us and we chose wrong under the influence of mistaken ideas acquired in a former misspent life (618-619). Whatever the
0 Cf. the notes on 614 ff.
b Cf. What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 113 d and 113 E. e Cf. What Plato Said, p. 578, on Theaet. 176 a. d Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 644-645, on Laws 904 c. lxx
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measure of truth in these fancies two principles of religion and morals stand fast. God is blameless (617 e), and we must always blame rather ourselves.3 Our wills are somehow ours to make them his ; though vre must think of the sins of others as due solely to ignorance.6 It matters not that the Aristotelians will argue that this is reasoning in a circle.® We know and must believe that virtue is free (617 e). And all the divinations of the soul and all the pro-founder interpretations of experience reiterate the lesson that the way of life that will present us fearless at the bar of eternal justice is the way that will yield the truest happiness here.0 If we hold to that faith, then both in our earthly pilgrimage and in all the adventures of the soul hereafter, with us it will be well.
The Text
I	As regards the text I have little to add to what was said in the first volume, except a few qualifications to ■ avoid misunderstanding. I have tried to be a little more careful than I was in the first volume in correcting minor inconsistencies due to the reprinting of the Teubner text of Hermann. But the opportunities which these might afford to captious criticism do not in the least affect the main principle or its applications. That is simply that the variations between the
a Cf. Laws 727 b, Rep. 619 c, Phaedo 90 d, Cratyl. 411 c, etc.
* Cf. Protag. 345 d-e, 358 c-d, Laws 734 b, and What Plato Said, p. 640, on 860 d.
* Cf. Aristot. Eth. 1114b 19.
* Rip. 621 c. Cf. Gorg. 526 d-e, Phaedo 114 e.
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chief modern editions rarely make any difference for Plato’s thought or even for his style, and that the decision between different readings in the case of Plato should usually turn,noton anyscientificprinciple of text criticism, but on knowledge of Plato and knowledge of the Greek language. To put it drastically : for all practical purposes of the student of the Greek language, literature and philosophy, Hermann’s text of the Reptiblic is quite as good as the more scientific text of Burnet or the text that might be constructed from the critical notes in Wilamowitz’ appendix. Hermann’s judgement on questions of Greek idiom and Platonic usage was quite as good as theirs. This is not meant as an illiberal disparagement of the great and indispensable special disciplines of text criticism and palaeography. It is merely a commonsense vindication of the intellectual right of those who prefer to do so to approach the study of Plato from another point of view.
The Translation
As regards the translation, I impenitently reaffirm the principles that I stated in the preface to the first volume—whatever errors of judgement I may commit in their application. Much of the Republic can be made easy reading for any literate reader. But some of the subtler and more metaphysical passages can be translated in that way only at the cost of misrepresentation of the meaning. In order to bring out the real significance of Plato’s thought it is sometimes necessary to translate the same phrase in two ways, sometimes to vary a phrase which Plato repeats or lxxii
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repeat a synonym which he prefers to vary. It is often desirable to use two words to suggest the twofold associations of one. To take the simplest example, it is even more misleading to translate eidos “ Form ” than it is to translate it “ idea ”—“ idea or form ” Without a capital letter) is less likely to be misunderstood.
Again, Plato did not write in the smooth, even style which Dionysius of Halicarnassus admired in Lysias and Matthew Arnold in Addison, and it is not the business of the translator to clothe him in the garb of that style.
Provided the meaning is plain and the emphasis right, he allows himself unlimited freedom in ana-col uthons, short cuts, sharp corners, ellipses and generally in what I have elsewhere called illogical idiom. Anyone who does not like that style should give his days and nights to the study of Isocrates and Lysias. According to his mood and the context Plato’s style ranges from Attic simplicity to metaphysical abstraction, from high-flown poetical prose to plain colloquial diction. And his colloquialism, though usually kept within the bounds of Attic urbanity, is not lacking in Aristophanic touches which, if rightly rendered, shock the taste of critics who approach him with a stronger sense of the dignity of philosophy than they have of Greek idiom. In deference to friendly criticism I have generally suppressed or transferred to footnotes my attempts to reproduce this feature of Plato’s style. But I am not convinced. As Taine aptly says (Life and Letters, p. 53), “ M. Cousin’s elegant Plato is not at all like the easy . . . but always natural Plato of reality. He would shock us if we saw him as he is.”
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PLATO
THE REPUBLIC BOOKS VI—X
ΠΟΛΙΤΕΙΑ
[H ΠΕΡΙ ΔΙΚΑΙΟΥ, ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΟ^]
.Τ. II. 484
Β
ΤΑ ΤΟΥ ΔΙΑΛΟΓΟΥ ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ
2ΠΚΡΑΤΗ2, ΓΛΑΥΚΩΝ, Π0ΛΕΜΑΡΧ02, ΘΡΑ5ΤΜΑΧ02, ΑΔΕΙΜΑΝΤ02, ΚΕΦΑΛ02
Ι. ΟΙ μεν δη φιλόσοφοι, ήν 8* εγώ, ώ Γλαυκών, και οι μη διά μακροΰ τινός διεξελθόντος1 λόγου μόγις πως άνεφάνησαν οι είσιν εκάτεροι. 'Ίσως γάρ, εφη, διά βραχέος ου ρόδιον. Ου φαίνεται, είπον' εμοι γοΰν ετι δοκεΐ αν βελτιόνως φανηναι ει περί τούτου μόνου εδει ρηθήναι, και μη πολλά τα λοιπά διελθεΐν μελλοντι κατόφεσθαι τί διαφέρει βίος δίκαιος αδίκου. Τί οΰν, εφη, τό μετά τούτο ημιν; Τί δ’ άλλο, ην δ’ εγώ, η τό έξης; επειδή φιλόσοφοι μεν οΐ του αει κατά τ αυτά ωσαύτως εχοντος δυνάμει>οι εφάπτεσθαι, οι 8ε μη άλλ' εν 1 δΐΐξ€\Οόΐ’τοί ADM, 5ie£e\00vres F.
° The argument is slightly personified. Cf. on 503 a.
6 It is captious to object that the actual discussion of the philosopher occupies only a few pages.
c This is the main theme of the Republic, of which Plato never loses sight.
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THE REPUBLIC
[on ON JUSTICE: political] CHARACTERS
Socrates, Glaucox, Polemahchus, Thhasymachus, Adeijiaxtcs, Cephalus
BOOK VI
I.	“ So πολύ, Glaucon,” I said, “ our argument after winding0 a long b and weary way has at last made clear to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom and who are not.” “ Yes,” he said, “ a shorter way is perhaps not feasible.” “ Apparently not,” I said. “ I, at any rate, think that the matter would have been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this to speak of, and if there were not so many things left which our purpose c of discerning the difference between the just and the unjust life requires us to discuss.” “ What, then,” he said, “ comes next ? ” “ What else,” said I, “ but the next in order ? Since the philosophers are those who are capable of apprehending that which is eternal and unchanging,d while those who are incapable of this, but lose themselves and *
* For κατά ταότὰ ώσαντως ίχοντοτ cf. Phaedo 78 c, Soph. 248 a, Tim. 41 d, 82 b, Epin. 9S2 β and e.
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πολλοΐς και παντοίως ϊσχουσι πλανώμενοι ου φιλόσοφοι, ποτερους δη δει πόλεως ηγεμόνας είναι; Πω? οΰν Αε'γοντες αν αυτό, εφη, μετρίως λέγοιμεν; 'Οπότεροι αν, ην δ’ εγώ, δυνατοί φαίνωνται φυλάξαι νόμους τε και επιτηδεύματα πόλεων, C τούτους καθιστάναι φύλακας. Όρθώς, ’ύφη. Τάδε δε, ην δ’ εγώ, αρα δηλον, είτε τυφλόν είτε οξύ όρώντα χρη φύλακα τηρεΐν ότιοΰν; Και πώς, εφη, ου δηλον; ΤΗ οΰν δοκοΰσί τι τυφλών δια φέρειν οι τω ον τι τού οντος έκαστου εστερημε-νοι της γνώσεως, και μηδέν εναργες εν τη φυχη εχοντες παράδειγμα, μηδε δυνάμενοι ώσπερ γραφείς εις τό άληθ ύστατον άποβλεποντες κάκεϊσε αει άναφεροντες τε και θεώμενοι ως οΐόν τε άκριβε-1) στατα, οΰτω δη και τα ενθάδε νόμιμα καλών τε περί και δικαίων και αγαθών τίθεσθαί τε, εάν δεη τίθεσθαι, καί τα κείμενα φνλάττοντες σώζειν; Ου μά τον Αία, η δ’ ος, ου πολύ τι διαφέρει. Τούτους οΰν μάλλον φύλακας στησόμεθα, η τούς εγνωκότας μεν έκαστον τό ον, εμπειρία δε μηδέν εκείνων ελλείποντας μηδ1 εν άλλω μηδενί μερει αρετής ύστερουντας; ’Άτοπον μεντ αν, εφη, εϊη άλλους αίρεϊσθαι, ει γε τάλλα μή ελλείποιντο" τούτω γάρ 485 αύτώ σχεδόν τι τω μεγίστω αν προεχοιεν. Ούκοΰν τούτο δη λέγω με ν, τινα τρόπον οΐοί τ εσονται οι
α Cf. ρ. 89, note λ, on 505 c.
6 Cf. Luke vi. 39, Matt. xv. 14, John xix. 39-41. e Cf. Pol it. 277 b, 277 d f., etc., Soph. 226 c, Par men. 132 n.
,J άττοβΧέτΓοντεί belongs to the terminology of the ideas. Cf. supra 472 c, Cratyl. 389 λ, Gorg. 503 κ, Tim. 28 a, Prot. 354 c, and my What Plato Said, p. 458 on Euthyph. 6 e.
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK VI
wander0 amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, are not philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to be the leaders in a state ? ” “ What, then,” he said,
“ Avould be a fair statement of the matter ? ” “ Whichever,” I said, “ appear competent to guard the laws and pursuits of society, these we should establish as guardians.” “ Right,” he said. “ Is this, then,” said I, “ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight ? ”
“ Of course it is clear,” he said. “ Do you think, then, that there is any appreciable difference between the blind b and those who are veritably deprived of the knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who have no vivid pattern c in their souls and so cannot, as painters look to their models, fix their eyes d on the absolute truth, and always with reference to that ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard and preserve those that are established?” “ No, b)7, heaven,” he said, “ there is not much difference.”
“ Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our guardians,rather than those who have learned to know the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short of the others in experience * and are not second to them in any part of virtue ? ” “It would be strange indeed,” he said, “ to choose others than the philosophers, provided they were not deficient in those other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.”
“ Then what we have to say is how it would be possible for the same persons to have both qualifications,
* Cf. infra 539 e, 521 b, Phileb. 62. Cf. Introd. p. xl; Apelt, Republic, p. 490.
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αυτοί κάκεΐνα καί ταΰτα εχειν; ΙΙάνυ μεν οΰν. O τοίνυν άρχόμενοι τούτου του λόγου ελεγομεν, την φυσιν αυτών πρώτον δεΐν καταμαθεΐν και οίΐμαι, εάν εκείνην ίκανώς όμολογήσωμεν, όμολογησειν και οτι οΐοί τε ταΰτα εχειν οι αυτοί, δτι τε ούκ άλλους πόλεων ηγεμόνας δει είναι η τουτους. Πώς;
II.	Τοϋτο μεν 8η τών φιλοσόφων φύσεων περί Β ώμολογήσθω ήμΐν, οτι μαθήματος γε αει ερώσιν, ο αν αύτοΐς 8ηλοΐ εκείνης της ουσίας τής αει οϋσης και μη πλανωμενης υπό γενεσεως και φθοράς.
Ωμολογήσθω. Και μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, και οτι πασης αυτής, και ούτε σμικροΰ ούτε μείζονος ούτε τιμιω-τερου ούτε ατιμότερου μέρους εκόντες άφίενται, ώσπερ εν τοΐς πρόσθεν περί τε τών φιλότιμων και ερωτικών 8ιήλθομεν. Όρθώς, εφη, λεγεις. ToSe τοίνυν μετά τούτο σκόπει ει ανάγκη εχειν προς C τουτω εν τή φύσει, οι αν μελλωσιν εσεσθαι οΐους ελεγομεν. Τό ποιον; Ύήν άφευδειαν και τό εκόντας είναι μηδαμή προσδεχεσθαι τό φεΰδος, αλλά μισεΐν, την δ’ αλήθειαν στεργειν. Είκος γ’, εφη. Οι) μόνον γε, ώ φίλε, είκός, αλλά και πάσα ανάγκη τον ερωτικώς του φύσει εχοντα παν το ξυγγενες τε και οίκεΐον τών παιδικών αγαπάν. Όρθώς, εφη. ΤΗ ουν οίκειότερον σοφία τι αλήθειας αν ευροις; Και πώς; ή δ’ ος. Ή ουν δυνατόν είναι την αυτήν φυσιν φιλόσοφόν τε και
° Lit. “ is not made to wander by generation and decay.” Cf. Crat. 411 c, Phaedo 95 κ, whence Aristotle took his title. See Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) pp. 334-352.
b Supra 474 on.
5 For similar expressions cf. 519 n, Laws 656 is, 965 c, Symp. 200 λ.
This and many other passages prove Plato’s high regard
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is it not r ” “ Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to understand is the nature that they must have from birth ; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this we shall also agree that the combination of qualities that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that we need no others for guardians of states than these.” “ How so ? ”
II.	“ We must accept as agreed this trait of the philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering between the two poles of generation and decay.3 ” “Let us take that as agreed.” “ And, further,” said I,
that their desire is for the whole of it and that they do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the point of our former illustration b ch^vn from lovers and men covetous of honour.” “ You are right/’ he said. “ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to meet our requirements must not have this further quality in their natures.” “ What quality ? ” “The spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” “ It is likely,” he said. “It is not only likely, my friend, but there is every necessity c that he who is by nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” “ Right,” he said. “ Could you find anything more akin to wisdom than truth d ? ” “Impossible,” he said. “ Then can the same nature be a lover of for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 d, Crat. 428 d, supra 3S2 a. In 389 β he only permits falsehood to the rulers as a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. Vol. I. on 382 c and d.
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D φιλοφευδή; Ούδαμώς γε. Τόν άρα τω οντι φιλομαθή πάσης αλήθειας δεΐ ευθύς εκ νέου ο τι μάλιστα όρεγεσθα ι. Παντελώς γε. Αλλα μην οτω γε εις εν τι αι επιθυμιαι σφοδρά ρεττουσιν, ϊσμεν που οτι εις τάλλα τουτω άσθενεστεραι, ώσπερ ρεύμα Ι κείσε άπωχετευ μόνον. Τί μήν; τΩι δἡ προς τα μαθήματα και παν το τοιοΰτον ερρυήκασι, περί την της φυχής, οΐμαι, ηδονήν αυτής καθ' αυτήν εΐεν αν, τάς δε διά τοΰ σώματος εκλείποιεν, ει μή πεπλασμενως ἀλλ’ αληθώς φιλό-Ε σοφός τις εΐη. Μεγάλη ανάγκη. Σώφρων μήν ο γε τοιοΰτος και ούδαμή φιλοχρήματος· ών γάρ ενεκα χρήματα μετά πολλής δαπάνης σπουδάζεται, άλλω τινι μάλλον ή τούτο) προσήκει σπουδάζειν. Ούτως. Και μήν που και τάδε δει σκοπεΐν, όταν 486 κρίνειν μελλης φύσιν φιλόσοφόν τε και μή. Τό ποιον; Μή σε λάθη μετεχουσ α ανελευθερίας' εναντιώτατον γάρ που σμικρολογία φυχή μελλούση τοΰ ολου και παντός αει επορεζεσθαι θείου τε και ανθρωπίνου. 'Αληθέστατα, εφη. τΗι ούν υπάρχει διάνοια μεγαλοπρέπεια και θεωρία παντός μεν χρόνου, πάσης δε ουσίας, οΐόν τε οϊει τουτω μέγα
° For this figure ef. Laws 814 a and 7.‘i6 b, Eurip. Svppl. 1111 παραϊτρίποντα οχετόν, Empedocles, Diels1 195 λόγον λόγον έξοχετεύων i ncretius ii. 365 “ derivare queunt ani-mum ” ; and for the idea cf. also Laws 643 c-d.
6 Cf. my Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 45-46, esp. n. 330, followed by A pelt, Republic, pp. 490-491. Cf. also Fried-lander, Platon, ii. pp. 579-580, 584.
c For πεπλασμίνω<> cf. Soph. 216 c μη πλαστωί άλλ’ 6ντωs φιλόσοφοι.
d Cf. Theaet. 144 η χρημάτων ελευθεριότητα.
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wisdom and of falsehood ? ” “ By no means.” “ Then the true lover of knowledge must, from childhood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every form.” “ By all means.” “ But, again, we surely are aware that when in a man the desires incline strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for other things. It is as if the stream had been diverted into another channel.0” “Surely.” “So, when a man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be concerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in itself, and will be indifferent to those of which the body is the instrument,1· if the man is a true and not a sham c philosopher.” “That is quite necessary.” “Such a man will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; for the things for the sake of which money and great expenditure are eagerly sought others may take seriously, but not he.” “ It is so.” “ And there is this further point to be considered in distinguishing the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” “ What point ? ”	“ You must not overlook any
touch of illiberality.** For nothing can be more contrary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that is ever to seek integrity and wholeness6 in all things human and divine.” “ Klost true,” he said. “Do you think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur and the contemplation of all time and all existence *
* Cf. Goethe’s “ Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut zu leben.”
/ Cf. Theaet. 174 e, of the philosopher, eit δ,τασαν «ωθώ* τήν -γην β\4ν(ιν, and 173 τ, infra 500 b-c. Cf. Marc. Aurel. vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 “ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator caeli siderumque,” Mayor, Cic. De nat. dear. ii. p. 128.
For iras χρόνος cf. infra 498 η, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 525 c, Apol. 40 e, Tim. 36 f, 47 b, 90 n. Cf. Isoc. i. 11, Pindar, Pyth. i. 46.
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τι δοκεΐν είναι τον ανθρώπινον βίον; * Αδύνατον, Β ἡ δ’ ος. Ούκοϋν και θάνατον ου δεινόν τι ήγήσεται ὅ τοιουτος; "Η/αστά γε. Δειλή δἡ και άνελευ-θερω φύσει φιλοσοφίας αληθινής, ως εοικεν, ούκ αν μετείη. Ου μοι δοκεΐ. Τί οΰν; ο κόσμιος και μή φιλοχρήματος μηδ* ανελεύθερος μηδ’ άλαζών μηδε δειλός εσθ' δπη αν δυσσυμβολος ή άδικος γενοιτο; Ούκ εστιν. Και τούτο δη φυχήν σκοπών φιλόσοφον και μή ευθύς νέου οντος επισκεφει, ει άρα δίκαια_τε και ήμερος ή δυσκοινώνητος και άγρια. ~ΤΓάνυ μεν οΰν. Ου μήν ουδέ τάδε παρα-C λείφείς, ως εγώ μαι. Τό ποιον; Ευμαθής ή δυσ-μαθής. ή προσδοκάς ποτε τινα τι ίκανώς αν στερξαι, <5 πράττων αν αλγών τε πράττοι και μόγις σμικρόν άνύτων; Ούκ αν γενοιτο. Τί δ’; ει μηδέν ών μάθοι σώζειν δύναιτο, λήθης ών πλεως, α ρ’ αν οΐός τ’ εΐη επιστήμης μή κενός είναι; Και πώς; Άνόνητα δή πονών ούκ, ο Χει, άναγκασθή-σεται τελευτών αυτόν τε μισεΐν και την τοιαντην D πράζιν; Πώς δ’ ου; *Έπιλήσμονα άρα φυχήν εν ταΐς ίκανώς φιλοσόφοις μή ποτε εγκρίνωμεν, άλλα μνημονικήν αύτήν ζητώμεν δεΐν είναι. ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν. ΆΛΑ’ ού μήν τό γε τής άμουσου τε καί άσχήμονος φύσεως άλλοσε ποι αν φαΐμεν ελκειν ή * 6
α Cf. Aristot. Etli. Nic. 1123 b 32, the great-souled man, ω y ούδίν μ^α, Diog. I.acrt. vii. 128 πάντων inrepdvw, Cic. De fin. iii. 8 “infra se omnia humana ducens.” Cf. infra on 500 b-c.
For similar pessimistic utterances about human life and mankind cf. 601 b-c, 496 d-e, 500 b-c, 516 d, Laws 803 b. Cf. also Laws 708 e-709 b.
6 Cf. Vol. I. pp. 200 f. on 386 n-c; Laws 727 n, 828 d, 881 λ, Gorg. 522 e, Phaedo 77 e, Crito 43 b, Apol. 35 a, 10
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern0?” “ Impossible,” said he. “ Hence such a man will not suppose death to be terrible ? 6 ”	“ Least of all.”
“ Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” “ What then ? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a coward, ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bargains c ? ”	“ Impossible.” “ This too, then, is a
point that in your discrimination of the philosophic and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial and savage.d ”	“ Assuredly.” “ Nor will you overlook this, I fancy.” “ What ? ”	“ Whether he is
quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone could properly love a task which he performed painfully e and with little resultf from much toil ? ” “ That could not be.” “ And if he could not keep what he learned, being steeped in oblivion,9 could he fail to be void of knowledge ? ”	“ How could he ? ” “ And
so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally be constrained to loathe himself and that occupation r ” “ Of course.” “ The forgetful soul, then, we must not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but we require a good memory.” “ By all means.” “ But assuredly we should not say that the want of harmony and seemliness in a nature conduces to anything else than the want of measure and propor-
40 c. Cf. Spinoza’s “ There is nothing of which the free man thinks so little as death.”
*	Cf. supra, Yol. I. on 442 e.	a Cf. 375 b.
*	Cf. Laches 1S9 a-β άηδΰν μανθάνων.
*	Cf. Theaet. IT! b.
» Cf. Theaet. 144 » λήθην -/έμοντα. Cf. Cleopatra’s “ Oh, my oblivion Ls a very Antony ” (Ant. and Cleo. i. iii. 90).
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εις α μητριάν. Τί μήν; 'Αλήθειαν δε άμετρια ήγεΐ ζυγγενή είναι ή εμμετρία; Έμμβτρία. "Έμμετρον άρα και εΰχαριν ζητώμεν ιτρός τοΐς άλλοις διάνοιαν φύσει, ήν επί την του οντος ιδέαν εκά-Ε στον τό αυτοφυές εύάγωγον παρεζει. Πω? δ’ ου; Τί οΰν; μή πη δοκοΰμεν σοι ούκ αναγκαία εκαστα διεληλυθεναι καί επόμενα άλλήλοις τη μελλουση τοΰ οντος ικανώς τε καί τελε'ως φυχή 487 μεταλήφεσθαι; Αναγκαιότατα μεν οΰν, όφη. "Έστιν ονν δπη μεμφει τοιοΰτον επιτήδευμα, δ μή ποτ’ αν τις οΐός τε γενοιτο ικανώς επιτηδεΰσαι, ει μή φύσει εϊη μνημών, ευμαθής, μεγαλοπρεπής, εΰχαρις, φίλος τε καί ζυγγενής αλήθειας, δικαιοσύνης, ανδρείας, σωφροσύνης; Οι58’ αν ό Μ ώμος, εφη, τό γε τοιοΰτον μεμφαιτο. Άλλ’, ήν δ’ εγώ, τελειωθεΐσι τοΐς τοιούτοις παιδεία τε καί ηλικία άρα ον μόνοις αν την πάλιν επιτρεποις;
III.	Και 6 Άδείμαντος,	Σώκρατες, εφη,
Β προς μεν ταΰτά σοι ούδείς αν οΐός τ’ εϊη άντειπεΐν άλλα γάρ τοιόνδε τι πάσχονσιν οι άκούοντες
° Ιδέαν is not exactly “ idea.” Cf. Cratyl. 389 b, What Plato Said, p. 458 on Euthyph. 6 d, ibid. j). 560 on Rep. 36ί) a and p. 585 on Parmen. 130 c-d. Cf. Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347.
b Lit. “following one upon the other.” Cf. Tim. 27 c έπομένωι, Laics 814 e.
c μεγαλοπρεπή is frequently ironical in Plato, but not here. For the list of qualities of the ideal student cf. also 503 c, Theaet. 144 a-β, and Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 418. Cf. Laws 70S) e on the qualifications of the young tyrant, and Cic. Tusc. v. 24, with Renaissance literature on education.
d The god of censure, who finds fault with the gods in Lucian’s dialogues. Cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 208, 12
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tion.” “ Certainly.” “ And do you think that truth is akin to measure and proportion or to disproportion ? ” “To proportion.” “Then in addition to our other requirements we look for a mind endowed with measure and grace, whose native disposition will make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal0 reality in all things.” “ Assuredly.” “ Tell me, then, is there any flaw in the argument ? Have we not proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and compatible 6 with one another for the soul that is to have a sufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” “ Nay, most necessary,” he said. “ Is there any fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a man could not properly practise unless he were by nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magnificent,® gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, bravery and sobriety ? ” “ Momus d himself,” he said, “ could not find fault with such a combination.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ when men of this sort are perfected by education and maturity of age, would you not entrust the state solely to them ? ”
III.	And Adeimantus said, “ No one, Socrates, would be able to controvert these statements of yours. But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you e
n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, s.v. Momus. Cf. Callimachus, fr. 70; and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4·:
αντος ό Μ ωμός
φθί-γξεται, Άκρητος, Ζ eo πάτερ, ή σοφί-η,
“ Momus himself will cry out * Father Zeus, this was perfect skill/ ” (L.C.L,. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, Chiliad, i, 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Epist. i. 1, p. 239, ed. Boissonade.
* Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and What Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 β. A speaker in Plato may thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. λΥΠβιηο-witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & αν Xtyjjs is due to a misunderstanding of this.
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εκάστοτε α νυν λεγεις· ηγούνται δι* απειρίαν του έρωταν και άποκρίνεσθαι υπό του λόγου παρ* έκαστον τό ερώτημα σμικρόν παραγόμενοι, αθροι-σθεντων των σμικρών επι τελευτής των λόγων μέγα τό σφάλμα και εναντίον τοΐς πρώτοις άναφαί-νεσθαι, και ώσπερ υπό των πεττενειν δεινών οι μη τελευτώντες αποκλείονται και ούκ εχουσιν δ C τι φερωσιν, ουτω και σφεΐς τελευτώντες άποκλεί-εσθαι, και ούκ εχειν δ τι λεγωσιν υπό πεττείας αυ ταύτης τινός ετερας, ούκ εν φηφοις άλλ' εν λόγοις· επει τό γε αληθές ούδεν τι μάλλον ταυτη εχειν. λέγω δ’ εις τό παρόν άποβλέφας. νυν γαρ φαίη αν τις σοι λόγω μεν ούκ εχειν καθ' έκαστον τό ερωτώμενον εναντιοΰσθαι, εργω δε όράν, δσοι αν
° Α locus classicus for Plato’s anticipation of objections. Cf. 475 b, Theaet. 16β λ-β, Rep. «09 c, 438-439, and Apelt, Republic, p. 492. Plato does it more tactfully than Isocrates, e.g. Demon. 44.
6 Cf. Apelt, Aufsdtze, p. 73, Minto, Logic, Induction and Deduction, pp. 4 ff.; also Gorg. 461 d, 462 a, Soph. 230 b.
c Cf. Phaedrus 262 n.
d Cf. supra 451 λ, and Theaet. 166 λ, 168 λ, infra 534 c άπτώτι.
* Cf. Phaedr. 262 n, Cleitophon 410 a, Gorg. 495 a, schol., τους πρώτους λύ-γονς τους εαυτού ϋηΧοι’ότι, Gorg. 457 E οίς τό πρώτον iXeyes, and also Agathon in Symp. 201 b.
f For this figure cf. Laws 739 a, 820 c-n, 903 n, Eryxias 395 λ-β, Hipparchus 229 f, Eurlp. Suppl. 409.
Aristotle, Soph. ΕΙ. 165 a 10 ff., borrows the metaphor, but his ψήφοι are those of book-keeping or reckoning. Cf. also Dem. De cor. 227 f.
a Cf. Hipp. Minor 369 n-c and Grote ii. p. (54 “Though Hippias admits each successive step he still mistrusts the conclusion ”; also Apelt, p. 492, supra 357 λ-β and Laics 903 Λ βιάζΐσθαι τοιs Xiyois, and also Hipparchus 232 β for 14
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argue thus feel in this way a : They think that owing to their inexperience in the game of question and answer b they are at every question led astray c a little bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumulated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their fall** and the apparent contradiction of what they at first said*; and that just as by expert draught-players f the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a move, so they are finally blocked and have their mouths stopped by this other game of draughts played not with counters but with words; yet the truth is not affected by that outcome.9 I say this with reference to the present case, for in this instance οης might say that he is unable in words to contend against you at each question, but that when it comes to facts* he sees that of those who turn to philosophy,·
the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In the Ion, 533 c, Ion says he cannot ivrChiyeiv, but the fact remains that he knows Homer but not other poets. Cf. also 536 d. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum Organum, App. XIII. “ (syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque constringit, non res.” Cf. Cic. De fin. iv. 3, Tusc. i. 8. 16, and the proverbial ον yip πείσεα, ούδ’ f)u velur/s, Aristoph. Plut us 600.
k See Soph. 234 e for a different application of the same idea. There Is no change of opinion. The commonplace Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid against eristic but not against dialectic. See What Plato Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99 e, and supra on 473 a; also What Plato Said, p. 625 on Laics 636 a.
A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, “This is true in theory and is confirmed by facts.” Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 1123 b 22, 1131 a 13, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1326 a 25 and 29, 1334 a 5-6.
* Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular view of philosophers cf. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-d, Gorg. 481-486 c, Phaedo Cl b. Cf. also Isoc, passim, e.g. Antid. 250, 312.
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€7τί φιλοσοφίαν όρμησαντες μη του πεπαιδεΰσθαι D ενεκα άψάμενοι νέοι όντες άπαλλάττωνται, άλλα μακρότερον ενδιατρίφωσι, τούς μεν πλείστους και πάνυ άλλοκότους γιγνομενους, ΐνα μη παμπόνηρους εΐπωμεν, τούς δ’ επιεικέστατους δοκοΰντας όμως τουτό γε υπό τον επιτηδεύματος ον σύ επαινείς πάσχοντας, άχρηστους ταΐς πόλεσι γιγνομενονς. και εγώ άκούσας, Οίει οΰν, εΐπον, τούς ταντα λέγοντας φεύδεσθαι; Oνκ οΐδα, η δ’ ος, E αλλά τό σοι δοκονν ηδεως αν άκούοιμι. Άκονοις αν, ότι εμοιγε φαίνονται τάληθη λέγειν. Πώς ονν, εφη, ευ εχει λέγειν, ότι ου πρότερον κακών παύ-σονται αι πόλεις, πριν αν εν αύταΐς οι φιλόσοφοι άρζωσιν, ούς άχρηστους όμολογοΰμεν αύταΐς είναι; Έρωτα?, ην δ’ εγώ, ερώτημα δεόμενον άποκρί-σεως δι είκόνος λεγομενης. Σύ δε γε, εφη, οΐμαι, ούκ εΐωθας δι εικόνων λέγειν.
IV.	Etey, εΐπον σκώπτεις εμβεβληκώς με εις λόγον ούτω δυσαπόδεικτον; ακούε δ’ οΰν της 488 είκόνος, ΐν’ ετι μάλλον ϊδης, ως γλίσχρως εικάζω. ου τω γάρ χαλεπόν τό πάθος των επιεικέστατων, δ προς τάς πόλεις πεπόνθασιν, ώστε ουδ’ εστιν εν ούδεν άλλο τοιοϋτον πεπονθός, άλλα, δει εκ πολλών αυτό ξυναγαγεΐν είκάζοντα και άπολογού-
° The perfect tense is ironical in Crat. 384 b, serious in Laws 670 a-β. In Gorg. 485 a it is replaced by δσον παιδείαs χάριν.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 506 on Gorg. 484 c. c Cf. Euthydem. 306 e, Protag. 346 a, and for the idea without the word, Soph. 216 c. d Cf. Eurip. Medea 299, and on 489 b.
* Cf. supra 487 a. In Euthydem. 307 υ Plato uses both Επιτήδευμα and πρα·γμα.
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not merely touching upon it to complete their education a and dropping it while still young, but lingering too long6 in the study of it, the majority become cranks,*= not to say rascals, and those accounted the finest spirits among them are still rendered useless d to society by the pursuite which you commend.” And I, on hearing this, said, “ Do you think that they are mistaken in saying so ? ” “I don’t know,” said he, “ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” “ You may hear, then, that I think that what they say is true.” “ How, then,” he replied, “ can it be right to say that our cities will never be freed from their evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be useless to them, become their rulers ? ”	“ Your
question,” I said. “ requires an answer expressed in a comparison or parable/ ” “ And you,” he said, "of course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons ! ”
IV.	“ So,” said I, “ }'ou are making fun of me after driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, all the same, hear my comparison so that you may still better see how I strain after a imagery. For so cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to the state that there is no single thing* like it in nature. But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them one must bring together many things in such a com-
f Cf. Gorg. 517 d, Laws 644 c, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of the many-headed beast, 588-589.
9 The word γλίσχρω? is untranslatable, and often misunderstood. In 553 c it means “ stingily ”; in Cratyl. 414- c it is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually misunderstood; in Crito 53 e of clinging to life; cf. Phaedo 117 a; in Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 2S of a strained allegory and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 482 of a dog.	* Cf. Laws 747 u.
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μενον υπέρ αυτών, οΐον οι γράφεις τραγέλαφους και τα τοιαΰτα μιγνύντες γράφουσι. νόησον γαρ τοιουτονι γενόμενον είτε ττολλών νεών ττερι είτε μιας* ναύκληρον μεγεθει μεν και ρώμη υπέρ τους Β iv τη νηι πάντας, ύπόκωφον δε και όρώντα ωσαύτως βραχύ τι και γιγνώσκοντα περί ναυτικών ετερα τοιαΰτα, τούς δε ναύτας στασιάζοντας προς ἀλλ ήλους περί της κυβερνησεως, έκαστον ο ιο μενον δεΐν κυβερνάν, μήτε μαθόντα πώποτε την τέχνην \ μήτε εχοντα άποδεΐζαι διδάσκαλον εαυτοΰ μηδε χρόνον εν ω εμάνθανε, προς δε τούτοις φάσκοντας μηδε διδακτόν είναι, άλλα και τον λεγοντα ως C διδακτόν ετοίμους κατατεμνειν, αυτούς δε αύτώ άά τω ναυκλήρω περικεχύσθαι δεόμενους και
α Cf. Horace, Ars Poet tea, init.; What Plato Said, p. 550 on Phaedr. 229 d-e, and infra 5S8 c f. The expression is still used, or revived, in Modern Greek newspapers.
b The syntax of this famous allegory is anacoluthic and perhaps uncertain: but there need be no doubt about the meaning. Cf. my article in the Classical Review, xx. (1906) p. 247.
Huxley commends the allegory, Methods and Results, p. 313. Cf. also Carlyle’s famous metaphor of the ship doubling Cape Horn by ballot. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 362.
e The Athenian demos, as portrayed e.g. in Aristophanes’ Knights 40 ff. and passim. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 35 καί ή eij τον Srjuov, δτι δ/xoios νανκλήρφ ισχνρφ μέν ύποκώφφ δέ, Polyb, vi. 44 del yd ρ ποτε τον των ’Αθηναίων δήμον παραπλήσιον είναι τοΐί άδεσπότοις σκάφεσι, etc. Cf. the old sailor in Joseph Conrad’s Chance, ch. i. “ No ship navigated ... in the happy-go-lucky manner . . . would ever arrive into port” < For the figure of the ship of state cf. Polit. 302 a ff., 299 η, Euthydem. 291 d, Aesch. Seven against Thebes 2-3, Theognis (J70-685, Horace, Odes i. 15 with my note, Urwick, 18
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bination as painters mix when they portray goat-stags 0 and similar creatures. 6 Conceive this sort of thing happening either on many ships or on one : Picture a shipmaster c in height and strength surpassing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deafd and of similarly impaired vision, and whose knowledge of navigation is on a par with * his sight and hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with one another for control of the helm, each claiming that it is his right to steer though he has never learned the art and cannot point out his teacher1 or any time when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm that it cannot be taught at all,3 but they are ready to make mincemeat of anyone* who says that it can be taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered about * the shipmaster importuning him and sticking
The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Pais kin. Time and Tide, xiii: “That the governing authority should be in the hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. In none of these conditions is there any difference between a nation and a boat’s company.” Cf. Longfellow’s The Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laics 7.5S a, 910 c.
For the criticism of democracy by a figure cf. also Polit. 297 e if.
*	Cf. Aristoph. Knights 42-44.
*	Cf. 390 c, 426 d, 498 b, Theaetet. 167 b, and Milton’s “unknown and like esteemed,” Cotnus 630.
, f For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge cf. Laches 1 So e, 186 a and c. Ale. I. 109 d and Gorg. 514 b-c.
1 Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not taught at Athens. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 14, infra on 518 d, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a.
*	A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 f, and Euthyphro 3 e.
*	The participle π€ρικεχνμένους occurs in Polit. 26S c, but is avoided here by anacoluthon.
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πάντα ποιούντας, όπως αν σφίσι το πηδάλιον επιτρεψη, ενίοτε δ’ αν μη πείθωσιν άλλα άλλοι μάλλον, τούς μεν άλλου? η άποκτεινύντας η εκ-βάλλοντας εκ της νεώς, τον 8ε γενναΐον ναύκληρον μαν8ραγόρα η μέθη η τινι άλλω ζυμπο8ίσαντας της νεώς άρχειν χρωμενους τοΐς ενοΰσι, και πίνοντας τε καί ευωχούμενους πλεΐν ως το είκός τούς τοιούτους, προς 8ε τούτοις επαινοΰντας ναυτικόν μεν καλοΰντας καί κυβερνητικόν και επιστάμενον τα κατά ναΰν, ος αν ζυλλαμβάνειν 8εινός η, όπως άρζουσιν η πείθοντες η βιαζόμενοι τον ναύκληρον, τον 8ε μη τοιοΰτον ψέγοντας ως άχρηστον, του 8ε αληθινού κυβερνήτου περί μη8’ επαΐοντας,1 οτι ανάγκη αύτω την επιμέλειαν ποιεΐσθαι ενιαυτού 1 iiraiovras q, iwatovres AFDM. * *
0 For the idiom πάντα ποκΐν cf, Euthyph. 8 c, infra 504 d-e, 571 c, 575 e, 494 e, Gory. 479 c, Phaedr. 858 e, Apol. 30 λ, ] and, slightly varied, Eurip. Heracleidae 841.
b The word ΐκβάλλοντας helps the obvious allegory, for it j also means banish.
c Here figurative. Cf. Gorg. 482 e, Theaet. 165 e. Infra ι 615 e it is used literally.
d Cf. Polit. 897 e. The expression is slightly ironical. Such is frequently the tone of -yevveuos in l’lato. Cf. Rep. 454 a, 363 λ, 544 c, 348 c, Hipp. Min. 370 d, Soph. 231 b, Hipp. Maj. 290 e, Polit. 274 e.
*	Cf. Polit. 302 a, Laws 906 e, Jebb on Soph. Antig. 189-190.
*	Cf. 407 d with Thucyd. iv. 26, vi. 69, vii. 85.
o Cf. 487 e, Laws 905 c, Eryx. 396 e, Aristoph. Knights 889.
*	Neither here nor in d-e can &πω<; with the future mean “in what way,” and all interpretations based on that assumption are plainly wrong. The expression in both cases refers to getting control. Cf. 33S e, Laics 757 d, 714 c, 962 d-e, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14. 5. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 358 and 362.
*	For rbv δὲ μη τοιοΰτον cf. Ale. II. 145 c.
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at nothing® to induce him to turn over the helm to them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get his ear, they put the others to death or cast them out6 from the ship, and then, after binding c and stupefying the worthy shipmaster d with mandragora or intoxication or otherwise, they take command of the ship, consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make such a voyage e of it as is to be expected f from such, and as if that were not enough, they praise and celebrate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shipcraft, the man who is most cunning to lend a hand 9 in persuading or constraining the shipmaster to let them rule/1 while the man who lacks this craft1’ they censure as useless. They have no suspicion * that the true pilot must give his attention k to the time of the year,
*	The ppl. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. [see crit. note).
Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon in this sentence, the meaning is that the unruly sailors (the mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he (adopting Sidgwick’s οίομένψ for the ms. οΐόμενοι in e) who does not believe that the trick of getting possession of the helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to practise it. Those who read οΐόμενοι attribute the idea of the incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that overlooks the points I have already made about όπως, and τέχνη and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as a whole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot (statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke to his constituents, “ I could hardly serve you as I have done and court you too.”
Cf. Sidgwick, “On a Passage in Plato's Republic," Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. xiii. ρ. 361 and xvi. p. 234.
*	For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 το έχίφθονον λαμβάνει, and my article in T.A.P.A. IS93, p. 81, n. 6. Cf. also Charm. 156 e and Rep. 496 e.
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και ωρών και ούρανοΰ και άστρων και πνευμάτων και πάντων των τή τέχνη προσηκόντων, ει μέλλει τω όντι νεώς αρχικός εσεσθαι, όπως δε κυβερνήσει E εάν τε τινες βούλωνται εάν τε μη, μήτε τέχνην τούτου μήτε μελετην οίομενω1 δυνατόν είναι λαβεΐν άμα και την κυβερνητικήν, τοιούτων δη περί τάς ναΰς γιγνομενων τον ως αληθώς κυβερνητικόν ούχ ήγει αν τω όντι μετεωροσκόπον τε και άδολεσχην 489 και άχρηστόν σφισι καλεΐσθαι υπό τών εν ταΐς ουτω κατεσκευασμεναις ναυσι πλωτήρων; Και μάλα, εφη 6 Άδείμαντος. Ου δή, ήν δ’ εγώ, οΐμαι δεϊσθαί σε εξετα ζομενην την εικόνα ίδεΐν, ότι ταΐς πόλεσι προς τούς αληθινούς φιλοσόφους την διά-θεσιν εοικεν, άλλα μανθάνειν ο λέγω. Και μάλα, , εφη. Πρώτον μεν τοίνυν εκείνον τον θαυμάζοντα, \ ότι οι φιλόσοφοι ου τιμώνται εν ταΐς πόλεσι,	'
δίδασκε τε την εικόνα και πειρώ πείθειν, ότι πολύ Β αν θαύμαστότερον ήν, ει ετιμώντο. Άλλα διδάξω,
1 οίομένφ Sidgwick : οιδμενοι mss.
0 "jttws . . . κυβερνήσει. Cf. ρ. 20, note h. b The translation gives the right meaning. Cf. infra 518 n, and the examples collected in my emendation of Gorgias 503 d in Class. Phil. x. (1915) 325-326. The contrast between subjects which do and those which do not admit of constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s mind, as appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and Phaedrus And he would normally express the idea by a genitive with τέχνη. Cf. Protag. 357 a, Phaedrus 260 e,
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a ship, and that he does not believe that there is any art or science of seizing the helm a with or \vithout the consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this alleged art6 and the practice of it at the same time with the science of navigation. With such goings-on aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot would in very deed e be called a star-gazer, an idle babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships managed after this fashion ? ”	“ Quite so,” said
Adeimantus. “ You take my meaning, I presume, and do not require us to put the comparison to the proofs and show that the condition* we have described is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state to the true philosophers.” “ It is indeed,” lie said. “ To begin with, then, teach this parable f to the man who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured in our cities, and try to convince him that it would be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “ I
also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 “ neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,” and infra 518 d.
e tQ 6vtl verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. Soph. 225 d, Polit. 299 b, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on Phcedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480.
d Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 517 a-β, 531 b, 588 b, Gorg. 493 d, 517 d. Phaedo 87 b, Lairs 644 c, Meno 72 a-β. Tim. 19 b, Polit. 297 e. Cf. also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but only what it is like, e.g. Rep. 506 e, Phaedr. 246 a, Sump. 215 a 5.
* διὰθεσυ and ἔξω are not discriminated by Plato as by Aristotle.
/ Cf. 476 d-e.
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έφη. Και οτι τοίνυν τάληθή λέγει, ως άχρηστοι τοΐς πολλοΐς οι επιεικέστατοι των εν φιλοσοφία' τής μέντοι αχρηστίας τούς μή χρωμένους κέλευε αίτιάσθαι, άλλα μή τούς επιεικείς, ου γαρ εχει φύσιν κυβερνήτην ναυτών δεΐσθαι άρχεσθαι ύφ* αυτόν, ουδέ τούς σοφούς επί τάς των πλουσίων θνρας ίέναι, άλΧ ο τοΰτο κομφενσάμενος εφεύσατο, το δε αληθές πέφνκεν, εάν τε πλούσιος εαν τε πένης κάμνη, άναγκαΐον είναι επί ιατρών θύρας C ίέναι και πάντα τον άρχεσθαι δεόμενον επί τάς του άρχειν δνναμένον, ον τον άρχοντα δεΐσθαι τών αρχο-μένων άρχεσθαι, ου αν τή αλήθεια τι οφελος ή. άλλα τούς νυν πολιτικούς άρχοντας άπεικάζων οΐς άρτι ελέγομεν ναύταις ονχ άμαρτήσει, καί τούς ύπο τούτων άχρηστους λεγομένους καί μετεωρολέσχας
° This passage illustrates one of the most interesting characteristics of Plato’s style, namely the representation of thought as adventure or action. This procedure is, or was, familiar to modern readers in Matthew Arnold’s account in God and the Bible of his quest for the meaning· of God, which in turn is imitated in'Mr. Updegraff’s Nev) Word. It lends vivacity and interest to Pascal’s Provinciates and many other examples of it can be found in modern literature. The classical instance of it in Plato is Socrates’ narrative in the Phaedo of his search for a satisfactory explanation of natural phenomena, 96 a ff. In the Sophist the argument is re presented as an effort to track and capture the sophist. And tin· figure of the hunt is common in the dialogues (cf. svpra Yol. I. ]). 365). Cf. also Pep. 455 a-b, 474. b, 5S8 c-d, 612 c, Euthyd. 291 a-b, 293 λ, Phileb. 24 a ff., 43 a, 44 d, 45 λ, Laws 892 d-e, Theaet. ](>i) n, 180 e, 196 d, Polit. 265 u, etc.
b Cf. 487 π. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 3
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will teach him,” α he said. “ And say to him further: You are right in affirming that the finest spirits among the philosophers are of no service to the multitude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,6 not the finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make use of them. For it is not the natural c course of things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be ruled by him or that wise men should go to the doors of the rich.4* The author of that epigram e was a liar. But the true nature of things is that whether the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be · governed/ to the door of the man who knows how to govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good for anything.® But you will make no mistake in liken- 1 ing our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we were j ust describing, and those -whom these call useless
“ I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our community rather than of the men of culture.”
e For the idiom φύσιν ἔχει cf. 473 a, Herod, ii. 45, Dem. ii. 26. Similarly ἔχει λόγον, Rep. 378 e, 491 d, 564 a, 610 δ, Phaedo 62 β and d, Gorg. 501 a, etc.
d This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Per echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, ii.1 p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1391 a 8. Cf. Phaedr. 245 α (ττι ποιητικά.! Ovpas, Thompson on Phaedr. 233 E, supra 364· β έπί πλουσίων θ ν pas. Laics 953 d iwi ras των πλουσίων καί σοφών 0vpas, and for the idea cf. also infra 568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of Athens iv. iii. 17 “The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.”
*	For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre-Socratics cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. h'S-69.
*	Cf. Theaet. 170 β and infra 590 c-d.
o For the idiom with 6φ(\ο! cf. 530 c, 567 b, Euthypliro 4 E, Apol. 36 c, Crito 46 a, Euthydem. 289 a, Soph. O.O. 259, where it is varied.
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τοΐς ώς αληθώς κυβερνήταις. ’Ορθότατα, εφη. Έκ re τοίνυν τούτων καί iv τοντοις ον ρόδιον ευδόκιμε ΐν το βελτιστον επιτήδευμα υπό των D τάναντία επ ιτηδενόντων, πολύ δε μεγίστη και Ισχυρότατη διαβολή γίγνεται φιλοσοφία διά τούς τα τοιαντα φάσκοντας επιτηδεύειν, ονς δη σύ φής τον εγκαλονντα τη φιλοσοφία λέγειν ως παμπόνηροι οι πλεΐστοι των ιόντων επ’ αυτήν, οι δε επιεικέστατοι άχρηστοι, και εγώ σννεχώρησα αληθή σε λέγειν, ή γάρ; Ναί.
V.	Ονκονν τής μεν των επιεικών αχρηστίας την αιτίαν διεληλνθαμεν ; Και μάλα. Τής δε τών πολλών πονηριάς την ανάγκην βουλει τό μετά τούτο διελθωμεν, καί ότι ουδέ τούτον φιλοσοφία E αίτια, αν δννώμεθα, πειραθώμεν δεΐξαι; Υίάνυ μεν ονν. Άκουωμεν δη και λέγω μεν εκεΐθεν άναμνησθεντες, όθεν διήμεν την φνσιν, οΐον άνάγ-490 κη φνναι τον καλόν τε κάγαθόν εσόμενον. ηγείτο δ* αντώ, ει νώ εχεις, πρώτον μεν αλήθεια, ήν διώκει ν αυτόν πάντως και πάντη εδει ή άλαζόνι όντι μηδαμή μετεΐναι φιλοσοφίας αληθινής. ’Ήΐ' γάρ οντω λεγόμενον. Ούκοΰν εν μεν τούτο σφόδρα οϋτω παρά δόξαν τοΐς νυν δοκουμενοις περί αυτόν; Και μάλα, εφη. τΑρ* ονν δη ον μετρίως άπολογησόμεθα, ότι προς τό ον πεφυκώς
α Cf. Theaet. 173 c, why speak of unworthy philosophers?
and infra 495 c ff.
b Possibly “ wooers.” Cf. 347 c, 521 b. Plato frequently employs tUe language of physical love in speaking of philosophy. Cf. infra 495-49(5, 490 u, Theaet. 148 e if., Phaedo 6ϋ κ, Meno 70 b, Phaedr. 266 ι», etc.
c Cf. Theaet. 169 n.
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” “ Just so,” he said. “ Hence, and under these conditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit should be highly esteemed by those whose way of life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon it by the pretenders α to that way of life, those whom you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser of philosophy says that the majority of her followers b are rascals and the better sort useless, while I admitted c that what vou said was true. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.”
V.	“ Have we not, then, explained the cause of the uselessness of the better sort ? ”	“ We have.”
“ Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this either ? ” “ By all means.” “ Let us begin, then, what we have to say and hear by recalling the starting-point of our description of the nature which he who is to be a scholar and gentleman d must have from birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recollect, was truth. That he was to seek always and altogether, on pain of e being an impostor without part or lot in true philosophy.” “ Yes, that was said.” “ Is not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing opinion about him ? ” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ Will it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive
d The quality of the ica\bs KcLyaObt gave rise to the abstraction καλοκαγαθία used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian Ethics. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51,. Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460).
• For ή = “ or else ” cf. Prot. S23 a and c, P/iaedr. 237 c, 239 a, 245 d, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 it, etc.
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εΐη άμιλλάσθαι ο γε όντως φιλομαθής, και ούκ Β επιμενοι hr ι τοΐς δοξαζομενοις είναι ττολλοΐς εκά-στοις, άλλ’ ΐοι και ούκ άμβλύνοιτο οι3δ’ άπολήγοι του έρωτος, πριν αύτοΰ ο εστιν έκαστου της φύσεως άφασθαι ω προσήκει φνχής εφάπτεσθαι του τοιούτου· ττροσήκει δε ξυγγενεΐ· ω ττλησιάσας και μιγείς τω οντι όντως, γεννήσας νοΰν και αλήθειαν, γνοίη τε και αληθώς ζωη και τρεφοιτο και ούτω λήγοι ώδΐνος, πριν δ’ ου. Ως οΐόν τ’, εφη, μετριώτατα. Τί ουν; τούτω τι μετεσται φεΰδος C αγαπάν ή παν τουναντίον μισειν; Μισεΐν, εφη. 'Ηγούμενης δη αλήθειας ούκ αν ποτε, οΐμαι, φαΐμεν αύ τη χορόν κακών άκολουθήσαι. Πώς γάρ; Άλλ’ υγιές τε καί δίκαιον ήθος, ω καί σωφροσύνην επεσθαι. Όρθώς, όφη. Καί δη τον άλλον της φιλοσόφου φύσεως χορόν τί δει πάλιν εξ άρχης άναγκάζοντα τάττειν; μεμνησαι γάρ που, ότι ξυνεβη προσηκον τούτοις ανδρεία, μεγαλοπρέπεια, εύμάθεια, μνήμη· καί σοΰ επιλα-D βομενου, ότι πας μεν άναγκασθήσεται όμολογεΐν ο ΐς λέγομεν, εάσας δε τούς λόγους, εις αύτονς άποβλεφας περί ών ο λόγος, φαίη όράν αύτών τούς μεν αχρήστους, τούς δε πολλούς κακούς πάσαν κακίαν, τής διαβολής την αιτίαν επισκο-
° Similar metaphors for contact, approach and intercourse with the truth are frequent in Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. For Plato rf. Campbell on Theaet. 150 β and 186 a. Of. also supra on 489 d.
b Of. Phaedo 65 e f., Symp. 211 e-212 λ.
c Lit. “ be nourished.” Of. Protag. 313 c-υ, Soph. 223 e, Phaedr. 248 b.
dA Platonic and Neoplatonic metaphor. Of. Theaet. 148 e ff., 151 a, and passim, Symp. 206 e, Epist. ii. 313 Λ, Epictet. Diss. i. 22. 17.
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger over the many particulars that are opined to be real, but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion would inot be blunted nor would his desire fail till he came into touch with3 the nature of each thing in itself by that part of his soul to which it belongs 6 to lay hold on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— and through that approaching it, and consorting with reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, attain to knowledge and truly live and gro\vr,c and so find surcease from his travail* of soul,but not before ? ” “ No plea could be fairer.” “ Well, then, will such a man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it ? ” “ Hate it,” he said. \“ When truth led the way, no choire of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow initstrain.” “ How could it ? ”	“ But rather a sound
and just character, which is accompanied by temperance.” “ Right,” he said. “ What need, then, of repeating from the beginning our proof of the necessary order of the choir that attends on the philosophical nature ? You surely remember that we found pertaining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, aptness to learn, memory/ And when you interposed the objection that though everybody will be compelled to admit our statements,3 yet, if we abandoned mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom the words referred, everyone would say that he actually saw some of them to be useless and most of them base with all baseness, it was in our search for the
*	For the figurative use of the word χορός cf. 560 e, 580 b, Euthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 b.
f For the list of virtues cf. supra on 4S7 a.
*	Cf. for the use of the dative Pol it. 258 α σιτ/χωράς oi’v οἶ* λέγ«, Pliaedo 100 c τή τοιαδὲ αι’τίρ συγχωράς, Horace, Sat. ii. 3. 305 “ stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.”
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jToumj επί τούτω νυν γεγόναμεν, τί ποθ* οΐ πολλοί κακοί, καί τούτου δη ενεκα πάλιν άνειλήφαμεν την των αληθώς φιλοσόφων φύσιν και εξ ανάγκης E ώρισάμεθα. "Εστιν, εφη, ταΰτα.
VI.	Ύαύτης δη, ην δ’ εγώ, της φύσεως δει θεάσασθαι τάς φθοράς, ώς διόλλυται iv πολλοΐς, σμικρόν δε τι εκφεύγει, οΰς δη καί ου πονηρούς, άχρηστους δε καλονστ και μετά τούτο αυ τάς 491 μιμουμενας ταύτην και εις τό επιτήδευμα καθιστάμενος αυτής, οΐαι ουσα ι φύσεις φυχών εις ανάξιον και μεΐζον εαυτών άφικνούμεναι επιτήδευμα, πολ-λαχη πλημμελούσαι, πανταχη καί επί πάντας δόξαν οιαν λεγεις φιλοσοφία προσηφαν. Τινας δε, εφη, τάς διαφθοράς λεγεις; Έγώ σοι, εΐπον, αν οΐός τε γενωμαι, πειράσομαι διελθεΐν. τάδε μεν οΰν, οιμαι, πας ήμΐν ομολογήσει, τοιαύτην φύσιν καί πάντα εχουσαν, όσα προσετάξαμεν νυν δη, Β ει τ ελεώ ς μελλοι φιλόσοφος γενεσθαι, ολιγάκις εν άνθρώποις φύεσθαι καί όλίγας· η ου κ οίει; Σφοδρά γε. Τούτων δη τών ολίγων σ κόπε ι ως πολλοί όλεθροι καί μεγάλοι. Τινες δη; "Ο μεν πάντων θαυμαστότατον άκοΰσαι, ότι εν έκαστον ών επηνεσαμεν της φύσεως άπόλλυσι την εχουσαν φυχην καί αποσπά φιλοσοφίας’ λέγω δε ανδρείαν, σωφροσύνην, καί πάντα α διηλθομεν. uΑτοπον, C 0φη, άκοΰσαι. Έτι τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, προς
° Le petit nombre des eius. Cf. infra 496 a-β and Phaedo 69 c-d, Matt. xx. 1ό, xxii. 14.
b For the Greek double use of άξιος and ανάξιος cf. Laws 943 e, Aesch. Ag. 1527. Cf. “ How worthily he died who died unworthily ” and Wyatt’s line “ Disdain me not without desert.”
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present question:	Why is it that the majority are bad ?
And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature of the true philosophers and defined what it must necessarily be ? ” “ That is so,” he said.
VI.	“ We have, then,” I said, “ to contemplate the causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, ■while a small part escapes,0 even those whom men call not bad but useless ; and after that in turn we are to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that thus entering upon a way of life which is too high b for them and exceeds their powers, by the many discords and disharmonies of their conduct .everywhere and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute of which you speak.” “ Of what corruptions are you speaking ? ” “ I will try,” I said, “ to explain them to you if I can. I think everyone will grant us this point, that a nature such as we just now postulated for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among men and is found in only a few. Don’t you think so ? ” “ Most emphatically.” “ Observe, then, the number and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy these few.” “ What are they ? ”	“ The most sur-
prising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature which we praise tends to corrupt the soul of its possessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.® ” “ That does sound like a paradox,” said he. “Furthermore,” said I,
* Cf. Burton, Anatomy, ϊ. 1 “This St. Austin acknowledged of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he did not use them to his glory.”
Cf. Meno 88 a-c, and Seneca, Ep. v. 7 “ multa bona nostra nobis nocent.”
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τούτοις τα λεγόμενα αγαθά πάντα φθείρει καί αποσπά, κάλλος και πλούτος καί ισχύς σώματος και Συγγένεια έρρωμένη εν πόλει και πάντα τα τούτων οικεία- έχεις γάρ τον τύπον ών λέγω. “Εχω, ϊϊφη · και ηδέως γ* αν άκριβέστερον α λέγεις πυθοί-μην. Ααβοΰ τοίνυν, -ην δ' εγώ, δλου αύτοΰ όρθώς, καί σοι εύδηλόν τε φανεΐται και ούκ άτοπα δόξει τα προειρημένα περί αυτών. Πώς οΰν, εφη, D κελεύεις; Παντός-, ην δ’ εγώ, σπέρματος πέρι η φυτού, είτε εγγείων είτε των ζώων, ΐσμεν, δτι το μη τυχόν τροφής ής προσηκει εκάστω μηδ5 ώρας μηδέ τόπου, όσω αν έρρωμενέστερον η, τοσούτω πλειόνων ένδεϊ των πρεπόντων· άγαθω γάρ που κακόν έναντιώτερον η τω μη άγαθω. Πω? δ’ ου; Έχει δἡ, οΐμαι, λόγον, την άρίστην φύσιν εν άλλοτριωτέρα ουσαν τροφή κάκιον άπαλλάττειν της φαύλης. ’Έχει. Oύκοΰν, ην δ* εγώ, ώ Άδεί-' E μαντε, καί τας φυχάς οϋτω φώμεν τας εύφυε-στάτας κακής παιδαγωγίας τυχούσας διαφερόντως κακάς γίγνεσθαι; η οΐει τα μεγάλα αδικήματα καί την άκρατον πονηριάν εκ φαύλης, άλλ’ ούκ Ι εκ νεανικής φύσεως τροφή διολομένης γίγνεσθαι,
α Cf. What Plato Said, ρ. 479 on Charm. 158 a. For “goods” cf. ibid. p. 629 on Laics 697 u. The minor or earlier dialogues constantly lead up to the point that goods are no good divorced from wisdom, or the art to use them rightly, or the political or royal art, or the art that will make us happy. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71.
6 This is for Plato’s purpose a sufficiently clear statement of the distinction between contradictory and contrary opposition. Plato never drew out an Aristotelian or modern logician’s table of the opposition of propositions. But it is a misunderstanding of Greek idiom or of his style to say that he never got clear on the matter. He always understood
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“ all the so-called goods e corrupt and divert, beauty and wealth and strength of body and powerful family connexions in the city and all things akin to them— you get my general meaning?” “ I do,” he said, “ and I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.” “Well,” said I, “grasp it rightly as a general proposition and the matter will be clear and the preceding statement will not seem to you so strange.” “ How do you bid me proceed ? ” he said. “ We know it to be universally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable or animal, that the mpre vigorous it is the more it falls short of its proper perfection when deprived of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For evil is more opposed to the good than to the not-good.6 ”
“ Of course.” “ So it is, I take it, natural that the best nature should fare worse0 than the inferior under conditions of nurture unsuited to it.” “ It is.” “Then,” said I, “ Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that the best endowed souls become worse than the others under a bad education ? Or do you suppose that great crimes and unmixed Avickedness spring from a slight nature d and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its it. _ Cf. Symp. 202 a-β, and supra on 437 a-β, What Plato Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 b, and ibid. p. 563 on Pep. 436 β ff.
e “ Corruptio optimi pessima.” Cf. 195 a-β, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24, iv. 1. 3-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106 :
Ed egli a me: Ritorna a tua scienza
Che vuol, quanto la cosa e piii perfetta,
Piu senta il bene e cosi la doglienza.
Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni-tur; insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente se, degenerate’ Pausanias vii. 17. 3.
d Cf. 495 b; La Rochefoucauld, Max. 130 “la faiblesse ! est le seul d6faut qu’on ne saurait corriger” and 467 “la I jfaiblesse est plus opposee a la vertu que le vice.”
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άσθ€νή δε φύσιν μεγάλων ούτε αγαθών ούτε κακών αιτίαν ποτε εσεσθαι; Oνκ, αλλά, ἡ δ’ ος, ούτως.
492 "IL· τοίνυν εθεμεν του φιλοσόφου φύσιν, αν μεν, οΐμαι, μαθήσεως προσηκούσης τύχη, εις πάσαν αρετήν ανάγκη αύζανο μόνην άφικνεΐσθαι, εάν δε μη εν προσηκούση σπαρεΐσά τε και φυτευθεΐσα τρεφηται, εις πάντα τάναντία αΰ, εάν μη τις αυτή βοηθήσας θεών τύχη. η καί συ ήγεΐ, ώσπερ οι πολλοί, διαφθειρομενους τινας είναι υπό σοφιστών νέους, διαφθείροντας δε τινας σοφιστάς ιδιωτικούς, δ τι καί άζιον λόγου, άλΧ ούκ αυτούς τούς ταΰτα Β λέγοντας μεγίστους μεν είναι σοφιστάς, παιδεύειν 8e τελεώτατα καί άπεργάζεσθαι οΐους βούλονται είναι καί νέους καί πρεσβυτόρους καί άνδρας καί γυναίκας; ΥΙότε δη; η δ’ ος. "Οταν, εΐπον, ξυγκαθεζόμενοι άθρόοι οι πολλοί1 εις εκκλησίας η εις δικαστήρια ή θέατρα ή στρατόπεδα ή τινα άλλον κοινόν πλήθους ξύλλογον ξύν πολλώ θορύβω 1 οι πολλοί Hermann: πολλοί mss., οί sed. Cobet.
α Cf. infra 497 η, Tim. 42 η.
6 This is the Ufa μοίρα of 498 a and Meno 99 e. Of. What Plato Said, p. 517.
c See What Plato Said, pp. Γ2 ff. and on Meno 93-94. Plato again anticipates many of his modern critics. Cf. Grote’s defence of the sophists passim, and Mill, Utility of Religion {Three Essays on Religion, pp. 78, 84 it'.).
d ιδιωτικούς refers to individual sophists as opposed to the great sophist of public opinion. Cf. 492 d, 493 a, 494 λ.
e For καί άξιον λόγοι/ cf. Euthydem. 279 c, Laches 192 a, Laws 908 b, supra 445 c, Thucyd. ii. 54. 5, Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56.
f Cf. Gorg. 490 b, Emerson, Self-Reliance: “ It is easy ... to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. . . . But . . . when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 34
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause of anything great, either for good or evil ? ” “ No,” he said, “ that is the case.” “ Then the nature which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to consummate excellence,but, if it be sown α and planted and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to the rescue.& Or are you too one of the multitude who believe that there are young men who are corrupted by the sophists/ and that there are sophists in private life d who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning,* and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this strain who are the chief sophists and educate most effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire young and old, men and women ? ” “ When ? ” said he. “ Why, when,” I said, “ the multitude are seated together f in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd,
bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment,” Carlyle, French Revolution: “Great Is the combined voice of men. , . . He who can resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.”
For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Essays, p. 224 (The Angel in the House): “ The miserable view of life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists are but feeble copies.” Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr.* u. 1. 601 “ Die sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon-sequenz der Gewohnlichen.” This is denied by some recent critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, iv. pp. 217 if., 263 ff., 275.
For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 303 c, Phaedr. 260 c,*I Yhat Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 15S.
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τα μεν φέγωσι των λεγομένων ή πραττομένων, τα Βέ έπαινώσιν, υπερβαλλόντως έκάτερα, καί έκ-C βοώντες καί κροτοΰντες, προς δ’ αύτοΐς αι τε πέτραι καί ό τόπος έν ω αν ώσιν έπηχοϋντες 8mλάσων θόρυβον παρέχωσι του φόγου καί επαίνου, εν Βή τω τοιουτω τον νέον, το λεγόμενον, τινα οϊει καρΒίαν ΐσχειν; ή ποιαν αν αύτω παι-Βείαν ίΒιωτικήν άνθέξειν, ήν ου κατακλυσθεΐσαν υπό του τοιουτου φόγου ή επαίνου οίχήσεσθαι φερομένην κατο, ροϋν, ἡ αν οΰτος φέρη, καί φήσειν τε τα αυτά τουτοις καλά καί αισχρά είναι, D και έπιτηΒευσειν άπερ αν ουτοι, και έσεσθαι τοιοΰτον; ΠοΛΛἡ, ή δ’ ος, ώ Σώκρατες, ανάγκη.
VII.	Καί μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ου πω την μεγίστην ανάγκην είρήκαμεν. ΥΙοίαν; έφη. aHv έργω προσ-τιθέασι, λόγω μη πείθοντες, ουτοι οι παιΒευταί τε και σοφισταί. ή ούκ οισθα, οτι τον μη πειθό-μενον άτιμίαις τε και χρήμασι καί θα νάτοις κολάζουσιν; Και μάλα, έφη, σφόΒρα. Ύίνα οΰν άλλον σοφιστήν οΐει ή ποιους ίΒιωτικούς λόγους E εναντία τουτοις τείνοντας κρατήσειν; Οΐμαι μεν ούΒένα, ή δ’ ος. Οι) γάρ, ήν δ’ έγώ, αλλά καί τό έπιχειρεΐν πολλή άνοια, ούτε γάρ γίγνεται ούτε γέγονεν ούΒέ οΰν μη γένηται [<χλλο ἡ1] άλλοΐον ήθος προς αρετήν παρά τήν τούτων παιΒείαν 1 άλλο η was added by Hermann, unnecessarily.
a Cf. Eurip. Orest. 901, they shouted ώ? ko.XQs λέγοι, also Euthydem. 308 u οι doves, 276 β and u, Shorey on Horace, Odes i. 20. 7 “clatus in theatro cum tibi plausus,” and also the account of the moulding process in Protag. 323-326.
6 What would be his plight, his state of mind; how would he feel? Cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. v. (1910) pp. 220-221, Iliad xxiv. 867, Theognis 748 καί τινα θύμον ἔχων; Symp.
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that are said and done and approve others, both in excess, with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, and thereto the rocks and the region round about re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the praise.0 In such case how do you think the young man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him?6 What private teaching do you think will hold out and not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will affirm c the same things that they do to be honourable and base, and will do as they do, and be even such as they ? ” “ That is quite inevitable, Socrates,” he said.
VII.	“ And, moreover,” I said, “ we have not yet mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” “ What is it ? ” saidhe. “That which these * educators ’ and sophists impose by action when their words fail to convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and death ? ”	“ They most emphatically do,” he said.
“What other sophist, then, or what private teaching do you think will prevail in opposition to these?” “ None, I fancy,” said he. “ No,” said I, “ the very attempt4 is the height of folly. For there is not, never has been and never will be,* a divergent type of character and virtue created by an education running 219 D 3 τινα οΐεσθί με διάνοιαν ίχειν ; Eurip. Ι.Α. 1173 τ'ιν' iv δδμοα με καρδίαν εξειν δοκεΐς;
*	Adam translates as if it were καί φήσει. Cf. my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Ρ roc. Lxvi. p. 174 n. See Stallbaum ad, loc.
. Λ Cf. Protag. 317 a-β, Soph. 239 c, Laws 8IS d.
*	Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. who says aWolov γίγνεσθαι can only = ά\\οιοΐ·σθαι, ‘‘be made different”
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πεπαιδενμένον, άνθρώπειον, ω εταίρε· θειον μέντοι κατο, την παροιμίαν εξαιρώμεν λόγον ευ γάρ χρη είδέναι, ό τί περ αν σωθη τε καλ γένηται οΐον 493 δει εν τοι αυτή καταστάσει πολιτειών, Θεού μοίραν αυτό σώσαι λέγων ου κακώς ερεΐς. Ουδ’ έμοι άλλως, έφη, δοκεΐ. Έτι τοίνυν σοι, ην δ’ εγώ, προς τουτοις και τόδ^ δοξάτω. Τό ποιον; Εκαστο? τών μισθαρνονντων ιδιωτών, ονς δη οντοι σοφιστάς καλοΰσι και άντιτέχνους ηγούνται, μη άλλα παιδεΰειν η ταΰτα τα τών πολλών δόγματα, α δοζάζουσιν όταν άθροισθώσι, και σοφίαν ταυτην καλεΐν οΐόνπερ αν ει θρέμματος μεγάλου και ισχυρόν τρεφομένου τάς όργάς τις καί επιθυμίας \ Β κατεμάνθανεν, οπη τε προσελθεΐν χρη και όπη άφασθαι αύτοΰ, καί οπότε χαλεπώτατον η πραο-τατον καί έκ τίνων γίγνεται, καί φωνάς δη εφ’ οΐς εκάστας εϊωθε φθέγγεσθαι, καί οΐας αν άλλον φθεγγομόνον ημεροΰταί τε καί άγριαίνει, κατα-μαθών δέ ταΰτα πάντα ξύνουσία τε καί χρόνου τριβή σοφίαν τε καλέσειεν καί ως τέχνην σνστησά-
° Cf. 529 c for the idiom, and Laws 696 λ ον yap μή wore ηΐνηται π ah καί α ν'η ρ καί γέρων έκ ταύτης τής τροφής διαφέρων 7Γρος αρετήν.
6 Cf. Symp. 176 c (of Socrates), Phaedr. 212 b, Theaet. 162 d-έ.
c Cf. supra on 492 a, Apol. 33 c, Phaedo 58 e, Ρ rot ay. 328 e, Meno 99 e, Phaedr. 244 c, Laws 642 c, 875 c, Ion 534 c.
d Cf. Arnold, Preface to Essays in Criticism; Phaedo 60 υ, Laws 817 b, On Virtue 376 d.
e if. Epist. v. 321 u ἔστιν yhp δη τις φωνή των πολιτειών. εκάστης καθάπερ ει τινων 'ζώων, “ each form of government has a sort of voice, as if it ware a kind of animal ” (tr. L. A. Post), Hackforth says this is a clumsy imitation of the Republic which proves the letter spurious. Cf. Thomas Browne, Reliyio Medici, ii. 1 “ If there be any among those common 38
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counter to theirs®—humanly speaking, I mean, my friend; for the divine, as theproverbsays. allrules fail.b And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and turns out well in the present condition of society and government, in saying that the providence of God c preservesit you will not be speaking ill. ” “ Neither do I think otherwise,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ think this also in addition.” “ What ? ”	“ Each of these
private teachers who work forpay,whom the politicians call sophists and regard as their rivals γ’ inculcates nothing else than these opinions of the multitude which they opine when they are assembled and calls this knowledge wisdom. It is as if a man were acquiring the knowledge of the humours and desires of a : great strong beaste which he had in his keeping, how it is to be approached and touched, and when and by what things it is made most savage or gentle^ yes, and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the occasion of each, and again what sounds uttered by another make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse of time should call it wisdom, and should construct 1
objects of hatred Ido contemn and laugh at, it is that great enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude . . . one jrreat beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” Horace, Epist. i. 1. 76 “belua multorum es capitum.” Also Hamilton’s “ Sir, your people is a great beast,” Sidney, Arcadia, bk. ii. “ Many-headed multitude,” Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 172	. . like Plato’s sophist is learn-
ing what the public is and is beginning to understand * the passions and desires ’ of that ‘ huge and powerful brute/ ” Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 “ The beast with many heads Butts me away,” ibid. u. iii. 18 “The many-headed multitude.” For the idea cf. also Gorg. 501 b-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c δόξαί $e πλήθους μεμελετηκώτ, "having studied the opinions of the multitude,” Isoc. ii. 49-50.
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μένος επί διδασκαλίαν τρεποιτο, μηδέν είδώς τη αλήθεια τούτων των δογμάτων τε καί επιθυμιών,
6 τι καλόν η αισχρόν η αγαθόν η κακόν η δίκαιον C η άδικον, όνομάζοι δε πάντα ταΰτα επί ταΐς του μεγάλου ζώου δόξαις, οΐς μεν χαίροι εκείνο αγαθά καλών, οΐς δε άχθοιτο κακά, ά?ώ.ον δε μηδενα εχοι λόγον περί αυτών, άλλα τάναγκαΐα δίκαια καλοί καί καλά, την δε του αναγκαίου καί αγαθού φύσιν, οσον διαφέρει τω οντι, μήτε εωρακώς εΐη μήτε άλλω δυνατός δεΐξαι. τοιοΰτος δη ών προς Διός ούκ άτοπος αν σοι δοκεΐ είναι παιδευτης; Έμοιν, εφη. *Η οΰν τι τούτου δοκεΐ δια φέρειν 6 την τών D πολλών καί παντοδαπών ξυνιόντων οργήν και ηδονάς κατανενοηκεναι σοφίαν ηγούμενος, ειτ εν γραφική ειτ εν μουσική είτε δη εν πολίτικη;/ ὅτι μεν γάρ, εάν τις τούτοις όμιλη επιδεικνύμενος η ποίησιν η τινα άλλην δημιουργίαν η πόλει διακονίαν, κυρίους αυτού ποιών τούς πολλούς πέρα τών αναγκαίων, η Διομηδεια λεγομενη ανάγκη ποιεΐν αύτώ ταΰτα α αν ουτοι επαινώσιν ως δε Ι καί αγαθά καί καλά ταΰτα τη αλήθεια, ηδη	|
° Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) ρ. 353, η. 1, ibid, xxiii. (1928) ρ. 361 (Tim. 75 d), What Plato Said, p. 616 on Tim. 47 e, Aristot. Eth. 1120 b 1 ονχ o>s καλόν d\\’ ws dvaysaiov, Emerson, Circles, “ Accept the actual for the necessary,” Eurip.
I.A. 724· καλώ* αναγκαίο* re. Mill iv. 299 and Grote iv. 221 miss the meaning. Cf. supra Bk, I. on 347 c, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 113-114, Iamblichus, Protrept. Teubner 148 K. dyvooDvros . . . οσον διόστηκεν (ξ άρχής τα αγαθά καί τὰ αναγκαία, “ not knowing how divergent have alwaj'S been the good and the necessary.”
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of it, kncnving nothing in reality about which of these opinions and desires is honourable or base, good or evil, just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the judgements of the great beast, calling the things that pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, having no other account to render of them, but should call what is necessary just and honourable,® never having observed how great is the real difference between the necessary and the good, and being incapable of explaining it to another. Do you not think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange educator ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Do you suppose that there is any difference between such a one and the man who thinks that it is \visdom to have learned to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley multitude in their assembly, whether about painting or music or, for that matter, politics ? I For if a man associates -with these and offers and exhibits to them his poetry b or any other product of his craft or any political service,0 and grants the mob authority over himself more than is unavoidable,'d the proverbial necessity of Diomedee will compel him to give the public what it likes, but that what it likes is really good and honourable, have you ever heard an
4 Cf. Laws 659 b, ΤΟΙ a, Gorg. 502 b.
•	Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 b, 518 b.
Λ Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. Cf. Phaedo 64 e καθ' ocov μη το\\η άνά-γκη, infra 558 d-e, 500 d, 383 c.
*	The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the latter had attempted to kill him. The schol. on Aristoph. Eccl. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, Pausanias, ii. ρ. 261.

PLATO
πώποτε του ήκουσας αυτών λόγον διδόντος ου E καταγελαστον; Οΐμαι δ ί γε, ή δ’ ος, οι)δ* άκουσομαι.
VIII.	Ταΰτα τοίνυν πάντα εννοήσας εκείνο άναμνήσθητι· αυτό τό καλόν, αλλά μη τα πολλά καλά, η αυτό τι έκαστον και μη τα πολλά εκαστα, εσθ' όπως πλήθος άνεζεται η ηγησεται είναι; 'Ήκιστα γ\ εφη. Φιλόσοφον μεν άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, 494 πλήθος αδύνατον είναι. Αδύνατον. Καί τού ς φιλοσοφοϋντας άρα ανάγκη φεγεσθαι υπ* αυτών. ’Ανάγκη. Καί υπό τούτων δη τών ιδιωτών, ὅσοι προσομιλοΰντες όχλω άρεσκειν αύτώ επιθυμοΰσιν. Αήλον. *Εκ δη τούτων τινα ορος σωτηρίαν φιλοσοφώ φύσει, ωστ εν τω επιτηδεύματι μεί-νασαν προς τέλος ελθεΐν; εννόει δ’ εκ τών εμ-Β προσθεν. ώμολόγηται γάρ δη η μιν ευμάθεια καί μνήμη καί ανδρεία καί μεγαλοπρέπεια ταυτης είναι τής φυσεως. Ναί. Oύκοϋν ευθύς εν παισίν ό τοιοϋτος πρώτος εσται εν άπασιν, άλλως τε καί εάν τό σώμα φυή προσφερής τή φυχή; Τί δ’ ου με?λει; εφη. Βουλήσονται δη, οΐμαι, αύτώ χρή-
α κaτayέλαστόν is a strong word. “ Make the very jackasses laugh” would give the tone. Cf. Carlyle, Past and, Present, iv. “Impartial persons have to say with a sigh that . . . they have heard no argument advanced for it but such as might make the angels and almost the very jackasses weep.”
Cf. also Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Phil. 84, 101, Antid. 247, Peace 36, and KarayeXaoTos in Plato passim, e.g. Symp. 18i) b.
6 A commonplace of Plato and all intellectual idealists. Cf. 503 d, Polit. 292 e, 297 b, 300 e.
Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 87, uses this to support his view that Plato had a secret doctrine. Adam quotes Gorg. 474 Λ to?s Si πολλοίs ουδέ διαλύομαι, which is not quite 42
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attempted proof of this that is not simply ridiculous 0 ? ’ ’ “ No,” lie said, “ and I fancy I never shall hear it either.”
VIII.	“ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or can they believe in anything conceived in its essence as opposed to the many particulars ? ”	“ Not in the
least,” he said. “ Philosophy, then, the love of wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.6 ” “ Impossible.” “ It is inevitable,* then, that those who philosophize should be censured by them.” “ Inevitable.” “ And so likewise by those laymen who, associating with the mob, desire to curry favour d with it.” “Obviously.” “ From this point of view do you see any salvation that will suffer the born philosopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the end ? Consider it in the light of what we said before. We agreed® that quickness in learning, memory, courage and magnificence were the traits of this nature.” “Yes.” “ Then even as a boy f among boys such a one will take the lead in all things, especially if the nature of his body matches the soul.” “ How could he fail to do so ? ” he said. “ His kinsmen and
relevant. Cf. Renan, Etudes d'histoire rellg. p. 403 “ La philosophie sera toujours le fait d’une imperceptible minorite,” etc.
e It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vo]. I. on 473 z. Cf. 527 a, Laws 655 e, 60S e, 681 c, 687 c, Phaedr. 239 c, 271 b, Crito 49 υ.
d Cf. Gorg. 481 e, 510 d, 513 b.
* In 4S7 a.
' Cf. 386 a. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of Alcibiades. Ale. 1. 103 a if. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. Mem. i, 2. 21.
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σθαι, επειδάν πρεσβύτερος γίγνηται, eVt τα αυτών πράγματα 61 τε οικείοι και οί πολΐται. Πω? δ’ C ον; ‘Τποκείσονται άρα δεόμενοι και τιμώντες, προκαταλαμβάνοντες και προκολακεύοντες την μελλουσαν αύτοΰ δύναμιν. Φιλεΐ γοΰν, εφη, οϋτω γίγνεσθαι. Τί ούν οΐει, ήν δ εγώ, τον τοιοΰτον εν τοΐς τοιούτοις ποιήσειν, άλλως τε καί εάν τύχη μεγάλης πόλεως ών καί εν τ αυτή πλούσιός τε και γενναίος, καί ετι ευειδής καί μεγας; άρ’ ον πληρωθήσεσθαι αμήχανου ελπίδος, ηγούμενον και τα των *Ελλήνων καί τα των βαρβάρων ικανόν D εσεσθαι πράττειν, καί επί τούτοις ύφηλόν εζαρεΐν αυτόν, σχηματισμού καί φρονήματος κενού άνευ νοΰ εμπιπλάμενον ; Και μάλ’, εφη. Τω δη ούτω διατιθεμένω εάν τις ήρεμα προσελθών τ αληθή λίγη, ότι νούς ούκ ενεστιν αύτώ, δεΐται δε, το δε ου κτητόν μη δουλεύσαντι τή κτήσει αύτοΰ, άρ’ εύπετες οΐει είναι είσακοΰσαι διά τοσούτων κακών; Πολλου γε δει, ή 8’ ος. Έάν1 δ’ οΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, διά τό ευ πεφυκεναι καί το ξυγγενες τών λόγων E εις αίσθάνηταί τε πη καί κάμπτηται καί ελκηται προς φιλοσοφίαν, τί οίόμεθα δράσειν εκείνους τους ηγουμένους άπολλύναι αύτοΰ την χρείαν τε καί
α For ΰποκείσονται cf. Gorg. 510 C, infra 576 α ΰποπεσόντες, Eurip. Orest. 670 ύποτρέχειν, Tlieaet. 173 α νπελθεΐν.
b i.e. endeavouring to secure the advantage of it for themselves by winning his favour when he is still young and impressionable.
e Cf. A le. J. Λ Ο Ι b-c ff. a Cf. Ale. I. 105 b-c.
* ύψ·η\ον i^apciv, etc., seems to be a latent poetic quotation. 44
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” “Of course.” “Then they will fawn upon0 him with petitions and honours, anticipating 6 and flattering the power that will be his.” “ That certainly is the usual way.” “ How, then, do you think such a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and tall p Will his soul not be filled with unbounded ambitious hopes,c and will he not think himself capable of managing the affairs of both Greeks and barbarians,d and thereupon exalt himself, haughty of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void of sense®?” “He surely will,” he said. “And if to a man in this state of mind·^ someone gently9 comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way to get it is to work like a slave Λ to win it, do you think it will be easy for him to lend an ear * to the quiet voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil surroundings ? ”	“ Far from it,” said he. “ And even
supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate disposition and his affinity for the words of admonition one such youth apprehends something and is moved and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose will be the conduct of those who think that they are
1 Or perhaps “ subject to these influences.” Adam says it is while he is sinking into this condition.
*	Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 e. Cf. 533 d, Protag. 333 e, Phaedo 83 a, Crat. 413 a, Theaet. 154 e.
1 Cf. Phasdo 66 d, Symp. 184 c, Euthydem. 282 b.
*	Cf. Epin. 990 a, Epist. vii. 330 a-b.
1 Cf. Ale. I. 135 e.
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εταιρείαν; ου παν μεν έργον, παν δ’ έπος λέγοντας τε και πράττοντας και περί αυτόν, όπως αν μη πεισθή, και περί τον πείθοντα, όπως αν μη οΐός τ’ η, και ίδια επιβουλεύοντας και δημοσία εις 495 αγώνας καθιστάντας ; Πολλἡ, η δ’ ος, ανάγκη. Έστιν ούν όπως 6 τοιοϋτος φιλοσοφήσει; Οι) πάνυ.
IX.	'Ορος οΰν. ήν δ’ εγώ, δτι ου κακώς ελέ-γομεν ώς άρα και αυτά τα τής φιλοσόφου φύσεως μέρη, όταν εν κακή τροφή γένηται, αίτια τρόπον τινα του εκπεσεΐν εκ του επιτηδεύματος, και τα λεγάμενα αγαθά, πλοΰτοί τε και πάσα ή τοιαύτη παρασκευή; Ου γάρ, ἀλλ’ όρθώς, έφη, ελέχθη. Ούτος δή, εΐπον, ώ θαυμάσιε, όλεθρός τε και Β διαφθορά τοσαύτη τε και τοιαύτη τής βέλτιστης φύσεως εις τό άριστον επιτήδευμα, ολίγης και α'λλως γιγνομένης, ώς ήμεΐς φαμέν. καί εκ τούτων δη τών άνδρών καί οι τα μέγιστα κακά εργαζόμενοι τάς πόλεις γίγνονται καί τούς ίδιώτας, καί οι τάγαθά, οι αν ταύτη τύχωσι ρυέντες· σ μικρά δέ φύσις ούδεν μέγα ουδέποτε ούδένα ούτε ιδιώτην ούτε πάλιν δρα. ’Αληθέστατα, ή δ’ ος. Oΰτοι C μεν δη ούτως εκπίπτοντες, οΐς μάλιστα προσήκει, έρημον καί ατελή φιλοσοφίαν λείποντες αυτοί τε βίον ου προσήκοντα οόδ’ αληθή ζώσι, την δέ
46
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losing his service and fellowship ? Is there any word or deed that they will stick at“ to keep him from being persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts it,6 both by private intrigue and public prosecution in the court ? ”	“ That is inevitable,” he said.
“ Is there any possibility of such a one continuing to philosophize ? ” “ None at all,” he said.
IX.	“ Do you see, then,” said I, “ that we were not wronginsayingthatthe very qualities thatmake up the philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the environment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause of its backsliding,c and so do the so-called goods—d riches and all such instrumentalities®?” “No,” he replied, “ it was rightly said.” “ Such, my good friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is the destruction and corruption έ of the most excellent nature, which is rare enough in any case,3 as we affirm. And it is from men of this type that those spring who do the gretatest harm to communities and individuals, and the greatest good when the stream chances to be turned into that channel/1 but a small nature * never does anything great to a man or a city.” “ Most true,” said he. “ Those, then, to whom she properly belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy forlorn and umvedded, themselves live an unreal and alien life, while other unworthy wooers3' rush in and
*	For ίκπεσεΐν cf. 496 c.
d Cf. svpra on 491 c, p. 32, note a.
*	Cf. Lysis 220 a; Arnold’s “machinery,” Aristotle's χορηγία.
1 Cf. 491 β-e, Laws 951 β άδιάφθαρτος, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 2i.
” For και άλλως cf. II. ix. 699.
*	Cf. On 485 D ώσπερ ρεύμα.
*	Cf. on 491 e, p. 33, note d.
*	Cf. on 4F0 n, and Theaet. 173 c.
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ώσπερ ορφανήν ξυγγενών άλλοι επεισελθόντες ανάξιοι ησχυνάν τε καί ονείδη περιηφαν, οΐα και συ φης ονείδιζειν τούς ονειδίζοντας, ώς οι ξυνόντες αυτή οι μεν ούδενός, οι δε πολλοί πολλών κακών άξιοι είσιν. Και γάρ ούν, εφη, τά γε Αεγόμενα ταΰτα. Εικότως γε, ην δ’ εγώ, λεγάμενα, καθ-ορώντες γάρ άλλοι άνθρωπίσκοι κενήν την χώραν ταυτην γιγνομενην, καλών δε ονομάτων και προ-D σχημάτων μεστήν, ώσπερ οι εκ τών είργμών εις τα ιερά άποδιδράσκοντες[ άσμενοι καί οΰτοι εκ τών τεχνών εκπηδώσιν εις την φιλοσοφίαν, οι αν κομφότατοι οντες τυγχάνωσι περί τό αυτών τεχνών. όμως γάρ δη π ρος γε τάς άλλας τεχνας καίπερ ουτω πραττουσης φιλοσοφίας το αξίωμα μεγαλοπρεπεστερον λείπετα ι* οδ δη εφιεμενοι πολλοί ατελείς μεν τάς φύσεις, νπο δε τών τεχνών τε καί δημιουργιών, ώσπερ τά σώματα Αελώβηνται, E ουτω καί τάς φυχάς ξυγκεκλασμενοι τε καί άπο-τεθρυμμενοι διά τάς βαναυσίας τυγχάνουσιν. η ούκ ανάγκη; Και μάλα, εφη. Αοκεΐς οΰν τι, ην δ’
° Cf. Taine, a Sainte-Beuve, Aug. 14, i860: “ Comme Claude Bernard, il depasse sa specialite et c’est chez des specialistes comme ceux-la que la inalheureuse philosophic livr^e aux mains gantees et parfumees d’eau benite va trouver des niaris capables de lui faire encore des enfants.” Cf. Epictet. iii. 21. 21. The passage is imitated by Lucian 3. 2. 287, 291, 298.
For the shame that has befallen philosophy cf. Euthydem. 304 ff., Epist. vii. 328 e. Isoc. Busiris 48, Plutarch 1091 e, Boethius, Cons. i. 3. There is no probability that this is aimed at Isocrates, who certainly had not deserted the mechanical arts for what he called philosophy. Rohde, Kleine Schriften, i. 319, thinks Antisthenes is meant But 48
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin γ’ and attach to her such reproaches as you say her revilers taunt her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of no account and the many accountable for many evils.”\ “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ that is what they do say.” “And plausibly/’ said I; “for other mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so these gentlemen joyously bound away from the mechanical arts b to philosophy, those that are most canning in their little craft.c For in comparison \vith the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of pretenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed and mutilated d by their vulgar occupations® even as their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is not that inevitable ? ” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Is
Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 242 c.
*	Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 31S e.
e τεχνίον is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf also άνθρωιτίσκοι in c, and ψνχάριον in 519 a.
d Cf. infra 611 c-d, Theaet. 173 a-b.
*	For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompatible with philosophy cf infra 522 β and 590 c, Laws 919 c ff., and What Plato Said, p. 663 on Rivals 137 b. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, “ Fitted for the liberal arts, and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.” Cf also Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25 f. “ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad . . . and whose talk is of bullocks ? ... so every carpenter and workmaster . . . the smith . . . the potter ...”
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εγώ, διαφερειν αυτούς ίδεΐν άργύριον κτησαμενου χαλκεως φαλακρού και σμικροϋ, νεωστί μεν εκ δεσμών λελυμενου, εν βαλανείω δε λελουμενου, νεουργόν ιμάτιον εχοντος, ως νυμφίου παρεσκευα-σμένου, δια πενίαν καί ερημιάν τού δεσπότου 496 την θυγατέρα μέλλοντος γαμεΐν; Ου πάνυ, εφη, διαφέρει. ΠοΓ αττα ούν είκός γένναν τούς τοιού-τους; ου νόθα και φαύλα; Πολλἡ ανάγκη. Τί δαί; τούς αναξίους παιδεύσεως, όταν αυτή πλησία-ζοντες όμιλώσι μη κατ αξίαν, πο? αττα φώμεν γεννάν διανοήματα τε καί δόξας; άρ' ούν ως αληθώς προσήκοντα άκοΰσαι σοφίσματα, καί ού-δεν γνήσιον ούδε φρονήσεως αληθινής1 εχόμενον; Παντελώς· μεν ούν, εφη.
Χ. ΐίάνσμικρον δη τι, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ Άδείμαντε, Β Λ είπεται τών κατ αξίαν ομιλούν των φιλοσοφία, η που υπό φυγής καταληφθεν γενναΐον καί ευ τεθραμ-μενον ήθος, απορία τών διαφθερούντων κατα φύσιν μεΐναν επ' αύτή, ή εν σμικρα πόλει όταν μεγάλη φνχή φυή καί άτιμάσασα τα τής πόλεως ύπερίδη· βραχύ δε πού τι καί απ' άλλης τέχνης δικαίως άτιμάσαν εύφυες επ' αύτήν αν ελθοι. είη δ’ αν καί 6 τού ήμετερου εταίρου Θεάγους χαλινός
1 Άξιον sed. Ast: άξιον άληθίνψ ΛΜ, άξιον ώ$ άληθινφ D, αληθινής ώί &ξιον F: ά,ξίΐύί conj. Campbell.
0 For a similar short vivid description cf. Erastae 131 b. Euthyphro 2 is. Such are common in Plautus, e.g. Mercator 639.
b It is probably fanciful to see in this an allusion to the half-Thracian Antisthenes. Cf. also Theaet. 150 c, and Symp.
212 a.
c Cf. Euthydem. 306 υ.
a Cf. Phaedrus 250 λ όλίγαι δή XeiirovTcu, and supra 49‘A λ and on 1!)0 e.
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not the picture which they present.” I said, “ precisely that of a little bald-headed tinker α who has made money and just been freed from bonds and had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and abandonment ? ”	“ There is no difference at all,” he
said. “ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of ’ such parents? Will they not be bastard b and base ? ”
“ Inevitably.” “ And so when men unfit for culture approach philosophy and consort with her unworthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we say they beget ? Will they not produce what may in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing that is genuine or that partakes of true intelligencec ? ”
“ Quite so,” he said.
X.	“There is a very small remnant,d then, Adei-mantus,” I said, “ of those who consort worthily with philosophy, some well-born and well-bred nature, it may be, held in check* by exile/ and so in the absence of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born in a little town scorns 9 and disregards its parochial affairs; and a small group perhaps might by natural affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion Theages7* also might operate as a restraint. For in the
* Perhaps “overtaken.” Cf. Goodwin on Dera. De cor.
§ 107.
1 It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself or Dion.	* Cf. Theact. 1T3 b, infra 540 d.
. * This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. tuenda 126 b, Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 15. For Theages cf. also Apol. 33 ζ and the spurious dialogue bearing his name.
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σιος κατασχεΐν καί γάρ Θεάγει τα μεν άλλα πάντα C παρεσκεύασται προς το έκπεσεΐν φιλοσοφίας, ή δε 1 i τοΰ σώματος νοσοτροφία άπείργουσα αυτόν των \] πολιτικών κατέχει, τό δ’ ημέτερον ούκ άζιον , ( λέγειν, τό δαιμόνιον σημεΐον η γάρ που τινι ἀλλω Γ>λ η ούδενί των έμπροσθεν γέγονε. και τούτων δἡ των ολίγων οι γενόμενοι καί γέυσάμενοι ως ηδυ καί μακάριον τό κτήμα, καί των πολλών αυ ίκανώς ίδόντες την μανίαν, καί ότι ούΒείς ούδέν υγιές ως έπος είπεΐν περί τα τών πόλεων πράττει, οόδ’ έστι ID ζόμμαχος, μεθ' ότου τις ίων επί την τών δικαίων βοήθειαν σώζοιτ* αν, ἀ ΛΛ’ ώσπερ εις θηρία άνθρωπος έμπεσών, ούτε ζυναδικεΐν εθέλων ούτε ικανός ών εις πόσιν άγρίοις άντέχειν, πριν τι την
° The enormous fanciful literature on the daimonion does not concern the interpretation of Plato, who consistently treats it as a kind of spiritual tact checking Socrates from any act opposed to his true moral and intellectual interests. Cf What Plato Said, pp. 456-457, on Euthyphro 3 b, Jowett and Campbell, p. 285.
6 For τούτων . . . -γινόμενοι cf. Aristoph. Clouds 107 τούτων yevov μοι.
c The irremediable degeneracy of existing governments is the starting-point of Plato’s political and social speculations. Cf. infra 497 b, Laics 832 c f., Epist. vii. 326 a ; Byron, apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. ii. ρ. 1D5 “I have simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all existing governments.”
This passage, Apol. 31 e ff. and Cory. 521-522 may be considered Plato’s apology for not engaging in politics. Cf J. V. Novak, Platon υ. d. Rhetorik, p. 495 (Schleiermacher, Einl. z. Gorg. pp. 15 f.), Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 441-442 “ Wer kann hier die Klage iiber das eigene Los Uberh8ren ?”
There is no probability that, as an eminent scholar has maintained, the Republic itself was intended as a programme of practical politics for Athens, and that its failure to win popular opinion is the chief cause of the disappointed tone 52
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him back. My own case, the divine sign,0 is hardly worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to few or none before me. And those who have been of this little company 6 and have tasted the sweetness and blessedness of this possession and who have also come to understand the madness of the multitude sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I may say so, sound or right in any present politics,*5 and that there is no ally with whose aid the champion of justiced could escape destruction, Ibut that he would be as a man who has fallen among wild beasts,® unwilling to share their misdeedsand unable to hold out singly against the savagery of all, and that he would thus, before he could in any Λν-ay benefit his of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft 6, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the Apology is Plato’s own.
Cf. also Theaet. 173 c ff., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Euthydem. 306 b, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 15.
d Cf. supra 368 b, Apol. 32 κ el . . . έβοήθονν rots Sucalois and 32 Α μαχούμενον υπέρ τοι' δίκαιον.
*	Cf. Pindar, ΟΙ. i. 64. For the antithetic juxtaposition cf. also els νάσιν below; see too 520 b, 374 a, Menex. 24-1 b, Pkaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 d, etc.
More in the Utopia (Morley, Ideal Commonwealths, p. 84) paraphrases loosely from memory what he calls “ no ill simile by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philosopher’s meddling with government.”
*	Cf. Democrates fr. 3S, DieLs ii.s p. 73 καλόν μεν τόν άδικέοντα KwXveiw el Se μή, μη i-vvaoiKetv, “ it is well to prevent anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrongdoing.”
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? πάλιν η φίλους ο νη σαι προαπολόμενος ανωφελής αύτω τε καί τοΐς άλλοις αν γενοιτο—ταυτα πάντα λογισμω λαβών ησυχίαν έ'χων καί τα αύτοΰ πράττουν, οΐον iv χειμώνι κονιορτοΰ καί ζάλης ύπο πνεύματος φερομενου υπό τειχίον άποστάς, ορών τούς άλλους καταπιμπλαμενονς ανομίας αγαπά, εί E πη αυτός καθαρός αδικίας τε καί ανοσιών έργων τον τε ενθάδε βίον βιώσεται καί την απαλλαγήν αύτοΰ μετά, καλής ελπίδος ΐλεώς τε καί ευμενής άπαλλάξεται. ’Αλλά τοι, η δ’ ος, ου τα ελάχιστα 497 αν διαπραζάμενος άπαλλάττοιτο. Ούδε γε, εΐττον, τα μέγιστα, μη τυχών πολιτείας προσηκούσης· εν γάρ προσηκούση αυτός τε μάλλον αύξήσεται καί μετά των ιδίων τα κοινά σώσει.
XI.	Τό μεν οΰν της φιλοσοφίας, ών ενεκα διαβολην εΐληφε καί ότι ου δικαίως, εμοί μεν δοκεΐ μετρίως είρησθαι, ει μη ετ άλλο λεγεις τι συ. * Άλλ’ ούδεν, η δ’ ος, ετι λέγω περί τούτου- αλλά την προσηκουσαν αυτί} τινα των νυν λεγεις πολι-Β τειών; 0*33’ ηντινοΰν, εΐπον, αλλά τούτο καί
0 Maximus of Tyre 21. 20 comments, “Show me a safe wall.” See Stallbaum ad loc. for references to this passage in later antiquity. Cf. Heracleit. fr. 44, Diels3 i. 67, J. Steazel, Platon der Erzielier, p. 114, Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, p. 33, Renan, Souvenirs, xviii., Ρ. E. More, Shelburne Essays, iii. pp. 280-281. Cf. also Epist. vii. 381 υ, Eurip. Ion 598-601.
b Cf. supra Vol. I. on 331 a, infra 621 c-d, Marc. Au rei', xii. 36 and vi. 30 in fine. See my article “Hope ” in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.
c Cf. Aristot. Etli. Etc. 1094 b 9 μειζύν ye καί τέλεώτερον το τψ 7τόλίωί φαιι·εται και λαβεΐν καί σώζειν, “ yet the good of
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without doing any good to himself or others.—for all these reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under shelter of a wall® in a storm and blast of dust and sleet and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content if in any way he may keep himself free from iniquity and unholy deeds through this life and take his departure with fair hope,6 serene and well content when the end comes.” “ Well,” he said, “ that is no very slight thing to have achieved before taking his departure.” “ He would not have accomplished any very great thing either,0 ” I replied, “ if it were not his fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In such a state only will he himself rather attain his full statured and together with his own preserve the common weal.
XI. “ The causes and the injustice of the calumniation of philosophy, I think, have been fairly set forth, unless you have something to add.e ” “ No,” he said, “ I have nothing further to offer on that point. But which of our present governments do you think is suitable for philosophy ? ” f‘ None whatever,” I said; “ but the very ground of my complaint is that no the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to attain and to secure ” (tr. F. H. Peters).
d For αόξήστται cf. Theaet. 163 c ἴνα και αΰξάντ?, and Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. (38 “ As the Christian is said to be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle to be complete in the ιτόλυ,” Spencer, Data of Ethics, xv. “ Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man as existing in the ideal social state.” Cf. also infra 592 a-b, 520 a-c anil Introd. Vol. I. p. xxvii.
* An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 b, Cratyl. 427 n, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513 c, Phaedr. 235 a. But in Gorg. 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. Maj. 291 a.
PLATO
επαιτιώμαι, μηδεμίαν αξίαν είναι των νυν κατάστασή πόλεως φιλοσόφου φύσεως·\ διό και στρε-φεσθαι τε καί άλλοιοΰσθαι αυτήν, ώσπερ ξενικόν σπέρμα εν γή άλλη σπειρόμενον εξίτηλον εις τό επιχώριον φιλεΐ κρατούμενον ίεναι, οΰτω και τοΰτο τό γένος νΰν μεν ούκ ΐσχειν την αύτοΰ δύναμιν, άλλ’ εις άΧλότριον ήθος όκπίπτειν ει δε C λήφεται την άρίστην πολιτείαν, ώσπερ καί αυτό άριστόν εστι, τότε δηλώσει, ότι τούτο μεν τω οντι θειον ήν, τα άλλα ανθρώπινα, τά τε των φύσεων καί των επιτηδευμάτων. δήλος δη ούν ει ότι μετά τοΰτο ερήσει τις αυτή ή πολιτεία. Ούκ εγνως, εφη· ου γάρ τούτο ε μέλλον, α.ΑΛ’ ει αυτή, ήν ημείς διεληλύθαμεν οίκίζοντες την πάλιν ή άλλη. Τἀ μεν άλλα, ήν δ’ εγώ, αυτή· τοΰτο δε αυτό ερρηθη μεν καί τότε, ότι δεήσοι τι αει ενεΐναι εν τή πόλει D λόγον εχον της πολιτείας τον αυτόν όνπερ καί συ 6 νομοθετης εχων τούς νόμους ετίθεις. Έρ-ρήθη γάρ, εφη. \ ΆλΛ’ ούχ ίκανώς, εΐπον, εδηλώθη, φόβ ω ών ύμεΐς άντιλαμβανόμενοι δεδηλώκατε μακράν καί χαλεπήν αύτοΰ την άπόδειξιν επεί καί τό λοιπόν ού πάντως1 ραστον διελθεΐν. Τό ποιον; Τινα τρόπον μεταχειριζομενη πόλις φιλοσοφίαν ού διολεΐται. τα γάρ δη μεγάλα πάντα επισφαλή, καί 1 πάντως AFDM : πάντων conj. Bekker. * 6
° κατάσπασις = constitution in both senses. Of. 414 a, 425 d, 464 a, 493 a, 426 c, 517 b. So also in the Laws. The word is rare elsewhere in Plato.
6 For έξίτηλον cf. Critias 121 λ.
c This need not be a botanical error. In any case the meaning is plain. Cf. Tim. 57 β with my emendation.
d For the idiom cf. αντό Sel^et Phileb. 20 c, with Stallbaum’s note, Theaet. 200 e, Hipp. Maj. 288 b, Aristoph. Wasps 56
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polity e of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature.
^This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration ; as a foreign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to be overcome and die out 6 into the native growth,c so this kind does not preserve its own quality but falls away and degenerates into an alien type. But if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the best, then will it be apparentd that this was in truth divine and all the others human in their natures and practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask what is this best form of government.” “ \Vrong,” he saide; “ I was going to ask not that but -whether it is this one that we have described in our establishment of a state or another.” “ In other respects it is this one,” said I; “ but there is one special further point that we mentioned even then, namely that there would always have to be resident in such a state an element having the same conception of its constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing its laws/” “That was said,” he replied. /“But it was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “ from fear of those objections on your part which have shown that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. And apart from that the remainder of the exposition is by no means easy.5 ”	“ Just what do you mean ? ”
“ The manner in which a state that occupies itself with philosophy can escape destruction. For all great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly
994, Frogs 1261, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf. αστό σημανΐΐ, Eurip. Bacch. 476, etc.
* Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order of the dialogue in'523 b, 528 a, 451 b-c, 458 b.
1 Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on Laics 962; infra 502 d.
9 Cf. Soph. 244 c. See critical note.
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ϊ το λεγόμενον τα καλά τω όντι χαλεπά. ’ΑΛΑ* E όμως, εφη, λαβετω τέλος η άπόΒειξις τούτου φανερού γενομενου. \Ού το μη βούλεσθαι, 'ην δ’ εγώ, άλλ’ βίπερ, το μη Βύνασθαι Βιακωλύσει· παρών Βε την γ’ εμην προθυμίαν εΐσει. σκοπεί Βε καί νυν, ως προθυμως καί παρακινΒυνευτικώς μέλλω λέγειν, ὅτι τουναντίον η νυν Βει του επιτη-Βευματος τούτου πάλιν άπτεσθαι. Πώς; Nw μεν, 498 ην δ3 εγώ, οι καί άπτόμενοι μειράκια όντα άρτι εκ παίΒων το μεταξύ οικονομίας καί χρηματισμοΰ πλησιάσαντες αύτοϋ τω χαλεπωτάτω άπαλλάτ-τονται, οι φιλοσοφώτατοι ποιούμενοι'/ λέγω Βε χαλεπώτατον το περί τούς λόγους· ρ δε τω επειτα, εάν καί άλλων τούτο πραττόντων παρακαλούμενοι εθελωσιν άκροαταί γίγνεσθαι, μεγάλα ηγούνται, πάρεργον οιόμενοι αυτό Βεΐν πράττειν προς Βε το γήρας εκτός Βη τινων ολίγων άποσβεννυνται πολύ Β μάλλον του 'Ηρακλείτειου ήλιου, όσον αΰθις ούκ εξάπτονται. Δεΐ Βε πώς; όφη. Παν τουναντίον μειράκια μεν όντα καί παΐΒας μειρακιώΒη παιΒείαν
α So Adam. Others take τω 6vtl with χαλεσὰ as part of the proverb. Cf. 435 c, Oral. 384· a-β with schol.
6 For the idiomatic άλλ’ eirep cf. Parmen. 150 b, Euthydem. 296 b, Thompson on Meno, Excursus 2, pp. 258-264, Aristot. An. Post. 91 b 33, Eth. Nic. 1101 a 12, 1136 b 25, 1155 b 30, 1168 a 12, 1174· a 27, 1180 b 27, Met. 1028 a 24·, 1014 a 11, Rhet. 1371 a 16.
e What Plato here deprecates Callicles in the Gorgias recommends, 481 c-d. For the danger of premature study of dialectic cf. 5117 d-e ff. Cf. my Idea of Education in Plato's Republic, p. 11. Milton develops the thought with characteristic exuberance, Of Education ·. “ They present their young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics . . . 5S
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says, fine things are hard.a” “All the same,” he said, “ our exposition must be completed by making this plain.” j “ It will be no lack of will,” I said, “ but if anything,6 a lack of ability, that would prevent that. But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in just the reverse of our present fashion.0 ” “In what way ? ”	“ At present,” said I, “ those who do take
it up are youths, just out of boyhood,'d who in the interval * before they engage in business and moneymaking approach the most difficult part of it, and then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most difficult part I mean discussion. 1 In later life they think they have done much if, when invited, they deign to listen* to the philosophic discussions of others. That sort of thing they think should be by-work. And towards old age γ’ with few exceptions, their light is quenched more completely than the sun of Hera-cleitus,ft inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” “ And what should they do ? ” he said. “ Just the reverse. While they are lads and boys they should occupy
to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits n fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,” etc.
4 Cf. 3S6 a, 395 c, 413 c, 4S5 d, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, Xen. Ages. 10.4·, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 b 24, 1104 b 11, Isoc, xv. 289.	e Cf. 450 c.
*	Cf. 475 d, Isoc. xii. 270 ὰλλ’ ονδ’ άλλον Sei/tvvovros καλ τονήσαντοs τ)θέ\·ησεν άκροατης γενέσθαι, “ would not even be willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ” (tr. Norlin in L.CM,.).
*	Cf. Antiphon’s devotion to horsemanship in the Parmenides. 126 c. For ιrpbs to yijpas cf. 552 d, Laws 653 a.
h Diels i.8 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor, H. 2. 9. Lucretius v. 662.
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καί φιλοσοφίαν μεταχειρίζεσθαι, των re σωμάτων, iv ω βλαστάνει τε καί άνΒροΰται, εΰ μάλα επι-μελεΐσθαι, υπηρεσίαν φιλοσοφία κτωμενους· προ-ϊούσης Be της ηλικίας, iv fj η φνχη τελειοΰσθαι άρχεται, επιτείνειν τα εκείνης γυμνάσια· όταν Βε C ληγη μεν η ρώμη, πολιτικών Be καί στρατειών εκτός γίγνηται, τότε ηΒη άφετους νεμεσθαι καί μηδέν άλλο πράττειν, δ τι μη πάρεργον, τούς μέλλοντας εύΒαιμόνως βιώσεσθαι καί τελευτή-σαντας τω β up τω βεβιωμενω την εκεί μοίραν επιστησειν πρεπουσαν.
XII/Ώς αληθώς μοι Βοκεΐς, εφη, λέγειν γε προθόμως, ω Σωκράτης- οΐμαι μέντοι τούς πολλούς τών άκουόντων προθυμότερον ετι άντιτείνειν ούδ’ όπωστιούν πεισομένους, από Θρασυμάχου άρ-ζαμενους. Μἡ Βϊάβαλλε, ην δ’ εγώ, εμε καί D Θρασύμαχον άρτι φίλους γεγονότας, ουδέ προ του εχθρούς οντος, πείρας γα,ρ ούδεν άνησομεν, εως αν η πείσωμεν καί τούτον καί τούς άλλους, η προύργου τι ποιησωμεν εις εκείνον τον βίον, δταν αΰθις γενόμενοι τοΐς τοιουτοις εντυχωσι λόγοις.
° Cf. 410 c and What Plato Said, ρ. 496 on Protag. 326 b-c.
b Like cattle destined for the sacrifice. A favourite figure with Plato. Cf. Laws 635 a, Protag. 320 a. It is used literally in Critias 119 d.
e Cf. infra 540 a-β, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 329-330. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 207-208, fancies that 498 c to 502 a is a digression expressing Plato’s personal desire to be the philosopher in Athenian politics.
a A half-playful anticipation of the doctrine of immortality reserved for Bk. x. 608 d if. It involves no contradiction and justifies no inferences as to the date and composition of the Republic. Cf. Gomperz iii. 335.
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable to youth, and while their bodies are growing to manhood take right good care of them, thus securing a basis and a support0 for the intellectual life. But with the advance of age, when the soul begins to attain its maturity, they should make its exercises more severe, and when the bodily strength declines and they are past the age of political and military service, then at last tliey should be given free range of the pasture 6 and do nothing but philosophize,6 except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, when the end has come, crown the life they have lived with a consonant destiny in that other world.”
XII.	“ You really seem to be very much in earnest, Socrates,” he said ; “ yet I think most of your hearers are even more earnest in their opposition and will not be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy-machus.” “ Do not try to breed a quarrel between me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends and were not enemies before either. For we will spare no effort until we either convince him and the rest or achieve something that will profit them when they come to that life in which they will be born again ά and meet with such discussions as these.” “ A
Cf. Emerson, Experience, in fine, “ which in his passage into new worlds he will carry with him.” Bayard Taylor (American Men of Letters, ρ. 113), who began to study Greek late in life, remarked, “ Oh, but I expect to use it in the other world.” Even the sober positivist Mill says (Theism, pp. 24-9-250) “ The truth that life is short and art is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of our condition: this hojxj admits the possibility that the art employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may avail for good in some other life even when seemingly useless in this.”
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Εις σμικρόν γ*, εύη, χρόνον εΐρηκας. Είς ούδεν μεν ούν, εφην, ως γε προς τον άπαντα. το μέντοι μη πειθεσθαι τοΐς λεγομόνοις τούς πολλούς θαύμα ουδόν ου γάρ πώποτε εΐδον γενόμενον το
E νυν λεγόμενον, αλλά πολύ μάλλον τοιαυτ’ άττα ρήματα εξεπίτηδες άλλήλοις ώμοιωμόνα, α λλ’ ούκ από του αυτομάτου ώσπερ νυν ξυμπεσόντα· άνδρα δε αρετή παρισωμόνον και ώμοιω μόνον μόχρι του δυνατού τελεως 'όργω τε και λόγω, δυναστεύοντα εν πόλει ετερα τοιαυτ η, ου πώποτε 499 εωράκασιν ούτε εν α ούτε πλείους· ή οίει; Οίδα-μώς γε. Ουδό γε αυ λόγων, ώ μακάριε, καλών τε και ελεύθερων ίκανώς επήκοοι γεγόνασιν, οιων ζητεΐν μεν τό αληθές ξυντεταμενως εκ παντός τρόπου του γνώναι χάριν, τα δε κομφά τε καί εριστικά καί μηδαμόσε άλλοσε τείνοντα ή προς δόξαν και εριν και εν δίκαις και εν ίδίαις συνου-σίαις πόρρωθεν άσιτάζόμενων. Ουδέ τούτων, εφη.
Β Τούτων τοι χάριν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί ταΰτα προορώμενοι ημείς τότε καί δεδιότες όμως ελόγομεν, υπό
0 For eis here rf. Iilaydes on Clouds 1180, Herod, vii. 46, Eurip. Heracleidae 270.
b Cf. supra on 4S6 a. See too Plut. Cons. Apol. 17. Ill c “ a thousand, yes, ten thousand years are only an άόριστος point, nay, the smallest part of a point, as Simonides says.” Cf. also Lyra Graeca (L.C.L.), ii. p. 338, Anth. Pal. x. 78.
c ytvbyevov . . . Xtyoyevov. It is not translating to make no attempt to reproduce Plato’s parody of “polyphonic prose.” The allusion here to Isocrates and the Gordian figure of τταρίσωσσ and παρομοίωσις is unmistakable. The subtlety of Plato’s style treats the “ accidental ” occurrence of a Gorgian figure in his own writing as a symbol of the difference between the artificial style and insincerity of the sophists and the serious truth of his own ideals.
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brief time® your forecast contemplates,” he said. “ Nay, nothing at all,” I replied, “ as compared with eternity.6 However, the unwillingness of the multitude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. For of the thing here spoken they have never beheld a token,*5 but only the forced and artificial chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and accidental as has happened here. But the figure of a man ‘ equilibrated ’ and ‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing they have never seen in one case or in many. Do you think they have ? ”	“ By no means.” “ Neither,
my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole endeavour was to search out the truth d at any cost for knowledge’s sake, and which dw ell apart and salute from afar* all the subtleties and cavils that lead to naught but opinionf and strife in court-room and in private talk.” “ They have not,” he said. “ For this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our fears g declared under compulsion of the truth A that
Cf. Isoc. x. 18 Xfyoufuoi . . . γίνδοίεσί, What Plato Said, p. 5-14 on Sytnp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Isocr at is aemulis, p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. “hoc ‘nolueris et debueris’ te si minu’ delectat, quod τεχνιον Isocrateium est,” etc.
d As the Platonic dialectic does {Phileb. 58 c-d, cf. What Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the lawyer (Theaet. 172 d-e) and the eristic (Euthydem. 272 b, Hipp. Maj. 288 d).
*	Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm cxxxviii. 6 “ the proud he knoweth afar off.”
, Cf. Phaedrus 253 n with Theaetet. 1ST c, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 4S.
» Cf. on 489 a.
*	Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984 a 19.
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τάληθοϋς ήναγκασμενοι, οτ ι ούτε πόλις οντε πολιτεία ονδε y άνήρ ομοίως μη ποτε γενηται τελεος, πριν αν τοΐς φιλοσόφοις τούτοις τοΐς όλιγοις καί ου πονηροΐς, άχρήστοις δέ νυν κεκλημενοις, ανάγκη τις εκ τύχης περιβάλη, είτε βούλονται είτε μη πόλε ω ς επιμεληθήναι, και τη πόλει κατηκοοι γενεσθαι, Ι η των νυν εν δνναστείαις η βασιλείαις όντων C νίεσιν η αντοις εκ τινος θείας επιπνοίας αληθινής φιλοσοφίας αληθινός ερως εμπεση. τούτων δε πάτερα γενεσθαι ή άμφοτερα ως αρα εστιν αδύνατον, εγώ μεν ονδενα φημι εχειν λόγον, ουτω γαρ αν ήμεΐς δικαίως καταγελωμεθα, ως άλλως εύχαΐς όμοια Α άγοντες, ή ούχ ούτως; Ούτως. Ει τοίνυν άκροις εις φιλοσοφίαν πόλεώς τις άναγκη επιμεληθηναι ή γεγονεν εν τω σπείρω τω παρελη-λυθότι χρόνω ή και νυν εστιν εν τινι βαρβαρικω D τόπω, πόρρω που εκτός όντι τής ήμετερας επ-όφεως, ή και επειτα γενήσεται, περί τούτου έτοιμοι τω λόγω διαμάχεσθαι, ως γεγονεν ή είρημενη πολιτεία καί εστι καί γενήσεται γε, όταν αύτη ή μούσα πόλεως εγκρατής γενηται. ου γάρ αδύνατος γενεσθαι, ούδ’ ήμεΐς αδύνατα λεγομεν' χαλεπά. 8e και παρ’ ημών όμολογεΐται. Και εμοί, ύφη, ούτω δοκεΐ. Tot? δ€ πο?ώοΐς, ήν δ’ εγώ,
0 Cf. Laws 747 e. But we must not attribute personal superstition to Plato. See What Plato Said, index, s.v. Superstition.
b Cf. Laws 711 d, Thuc. vi. 24. 3; so iv. 4. 1 ορμή tiriweae. c We might say, “talking like vain Utopians or idle idealists.” The scholiast says, p. 348, τούτο καί κενήν φασι μακαρίαν. Cf. supra, Yol. I. on 458 a, and for εύχαί on 450 d, and Novotny on Epist. vii. 331 d.
,l Cf. Laics 782 λ, 678 λ-π, and What Plato Said, p. 627 on Cl
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they wish it ornot,and constrains the citizens to obey them, '\or else until by some divine inspiration ° a genuine passion for true philosophy takes possession 6 either of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty or of themselves. ^To affirm that either or both of thesethingscannotpossiblycome to pass is, I say,quite unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are.c Is not that so?” “Itis.” Ί If, then, thebest philosophical natures have ever been constrained to take charge of the state in infinite time past/* or now are in some barbaric regione far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter be, we are prepared to maintain our contention f that the constitution we have described has been, is, or will be3 realizedh when this philosophic Muse has taken control of the state.* It is not a thing impossible to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. That it is difficult we too admit.” “ I also think so,” he said. “But the multitude—are you going to say ?—
Laws 676 a-β; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred years seemed a short time.	* Cf. Phaedo 78 a.
1 For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb cf. Parmen. 137 c, Laches ISO a. The omission of the third person is very frequent.
*	Cf. 492 e. Laics 711 e, 739 c, 8SS e.
*	Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid, on 472 b, and What Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 d, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 377.
1 This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 e, Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 b, Laches 185 a, Protag. 344 c, Theaet, 1S5 a, 190 b, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary structure, Apology, pp. 204-217.
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ότι ονκ αν δοκεΐ, ερεΐς; ’Ίσως, εφη. ΤΩ μακάριε, E ην δ’ εγώ, μη πάνυ οϋτω των πολλών κατηγορεί, άλλοίαν1 τοι δόξαν εξονσιν, εάν αύτοΐς μη φιλο-νεικών άλλα παραμυθούμενος καί απολυόμενος την της φιλομαθίας διαβολην ενδεικννη οΰς λεγεις τους φιλοσόφους, και διορίζη ώσπερ άρτι την τε φυσιν 500 αυτών και την επιτήδευσιν, ΐνα μη ηγώνταί σε λέγειν οΰς αυτοί οΐονται. η και εάν οϋτω θεώνται, άλλοίαν τ ον2 φήσεις αυτούς δόξαν ληφεσθαι και άλλα άποκρινεΐσθαι; η οΐει τινά χαλεπαίνειν τω μη χαλεπω η φΟονεΐν τω μη φθονερω, άφθονόν τε και πράον όντα; εγώ μεν γάρ σε προφθάσας λέγω, ότι εν ολίγοις τισιν ηγούμαι ἀλλ’ ούκ εν τω πληθει χαλεπήν οντω φυσιν γίγνεσθαι. Και εγώ άμελει, Β εφη, ξυνοίομαι. Ούκοΰν και αυτά τούτο ξυνοίει, του χαλεπώς προς φιλοσοφίαν τούς πολλούς διακειται εκείνους αιτίους είναι τούς εξωθεν ου προσηκον επει σκεκωμακότας, λοιδορουμενους τε αύτοΐς3 καί φιλαπεχθημόνως έχοντας καί άεί περί
1	άλλοίαν AD, άλλ’ οἶαν F, άλλ’ οϊαν Μ.
2	θ’ ού Baiter: τοι mss. Burnet brackets the sentence.
3	αύτοΐς Burnet and Adam, αύτοΐί Ast, Stallbaum, Jowett, and Campbell.
0 It is uncritical to find “contradictions” in variations of mood, emphasis, and expression that are broadly human and that no writer can avoid. Any thinker may at one moment and for one purpose defy popular opinion and for another conciliate it; at one time affirm that it doesn’t matter what the ignorant people think or say, and at another urge that prudence bids us be discreet. So St. Paul who says (Gal. ϊ. 10) “Do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men I should not be the servant of Christ,” says also (Rom. xiv. 16) “ Let not then your good be evil spoken of.” Of. also What Plato Said, p. 016 on Laws 950 b.
b A recurrence to etymological meaning. Cf. άθυμον 66
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does not think so,” said I. “ That may be,” he said. “ My dear fellow,” said I, “do not thus absolutely condemn the multitude.0 They will surely be of another mind if in no spirit of contention but soothingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise of learning you point out to them whom you mean by philosophers, and define as we recently did their nature and their pursuits so that the people may not suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you still going to deny that they will change their opinion and answer differently ? Or do you think that anyone is ungentle to the gentle or grudging to the ungrudging if he himself is ungrudging 6 and mild ? I will anticipate you and reply that I think that only in some few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or harsh a temper to be found.” “ And I, you may be assured,” he said, “ concur.” “ And do you not also concur c in this very point that the blame for this harsh attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that riotous crew who have burst in d where they do not belong, wrangling with one another,® filled with spite / 411 b, Laves SS8 α, (ύψνχίας Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 78 £, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidae 730 άσφαλωτ, Shakes. Etch. III. v. v. 37 “ Reduce these bloody days again.”
e For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word cf. 517 c, 394 b, 449 c, 470 b-c.
1 For the figure of the κ ωμοί or revel rout cf. Theaet. 1S+ a, Aesch. Ag. 1189, Eurip. Ion 1197, and, with a variation of the image, Virgil, Aen. i. 148 and Tennyson, “ Lucretius”:
As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult jam the doors.
* Cf. Adam ad loc. and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121.
1 Isoc. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; cf. Panath. 240, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24· χολι/τρ&^μων ei/ii καί θρασύς καί <pi\a τεχθήμων, Demosth. xxiv. 6.
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ανθρώπων τους λόγους ποιούμενους, ήκιστα φιλοσοφία πρεπον ποιοΰντας; Πολύ γ , εφη.
XIII.	οόδε γάρ που, ώ ' Αχείμαντε, σχολή τω γε ως αληθώς προς τοΐς οΰσι την διάνοιαν εχοντι κάτω βλεπειν εις ανθρώπων πραγματείας, και μαχόμενον αντοΐς φθόνου τε και δυσμενείας εμ-πίπλασθαι, άλλ' εις τεταγμενα άττα και κατά ταντά αει εχοντα όρώντας καί θεωμένους οΰτ άδικοΰντα ουτ αδικούμενα υπ' άλληλων, κόσμω δε πάντα και κατά λόγον εχοντα, ταΰτα μιμεισθαί τε και ο τι μάλιστα αφομοιουσθαι. η οιει τινα μηχαιτην είναι, οτω τις όμιλεΐ άγάμενος, μη μιμεισθαί εκείνο; 'Αδύνατον, εφη. Θείω δη και κοσμίω δ γε φιλόσοφος ομίλων κόσμιος τε και θείος εις το δυνατόν άνθρώπω γίγνεται · δι άβολη δ' εν πάσι πολλή, ΐΐαντάπασι μεν οΰν. *Αν οΰν τις,
° i.e. gossip. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1125 a 5 ούδ’ άνθρωπο-\6yos, Epictetus iii. 16. 4. Cf. also Phileb. 59 b, Theaet. 173 d, 174 c.
b Cf. supra on 486 a, also Phileb. 58 d, 59 a, Tim. 90 d, and perhaps Tim. 47 a and Phaedo 79.
This passage is often supposed to refer to the ideas, and eK€i in 500 d shows that Plato is in fact there thinking of them, though in Pep. 529 a-β if. he protests against this identification. And strictly speaking κατὰ ταντά αει Ζχοντα in c would on Platonic principles be true only of the ideas. Nevertheless poets and imitators have rightly felt that the dominating thought of the passage is the effeet on the philosopher’s mind of the contemplation of the heavens. This confusion or assimilation is, of course, still more natural to Aristotle, who thought the stars unchanging. Cf. Met. 1063 a 16 ταύτά δ' aiel και μεταβολής οΰδεμιας κοινωνουντα. Cf. also Sophocles, Ajax 669 ff., and Shorey in Sneath, Evolution of Ethics, pp. 261-263, Dio Chrys. xl. (Teubner ii. p. 199), 68
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and always talking about personsa thing least befitting philosophy ? ”	“ Least of all, indeed,” he
said.
XIII.	“ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose mind is truly fixed on eternal realities 6 has no leisure to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled Anth envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the things of the eternal and unchanging order, and seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate0 himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to imitate the things to which anyone attaches himself with admiration ? ”	“ Impossible,” he said. “ Then
the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order will himself become orderly and divine in the measure permitted to man.1* But calumnye is plentiful everywhere.” “ Yes, truly.” “ If, then,” I said, “ some Boethius, Cons. iii. 8 “ respicite caeli spatium . . . et aliquando desinite vilia inirari,” Dante, Purg. 14:
The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning;
Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning.
Cf. Arnold, “A Summer Night,” in fine:
. . . you remain A world above man’s head to let him see How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc.
e άφομοίονσθαι suggests the ομοίωσα θέψ Theaet. 176 β. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 578.
*	Cf. on 493 d, and for the idea 383 c.
*	Cf. Hamlet m. i. 141 “ thou shalt not escape calumny,” Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 β ροτών δέ μώμο$ πάντ^σσι μιν Ιστιν iir’ epyots.
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€?77θν, αύτώ ανάγκη γένηται α εκεί 6ρα μελετησαι els ανθρώπων ηθη καί Ιδία και δημοσία τιθεναι, και μη μόνον εαυτόν πλάττειν, άρα κακόν δημιουργόν αυτόν οίει γενησεσθαι σωφροσύνης τε και δικαιοσύνης και ζυμπάσης της δημοτικής αρετής; ’Ήκιστα γε, η δ’ ος. Άλλ’ εάν δη αΐσθωνται οι E πολλοί, ότι άληθη περί αύτοΰ λεγομεν, χαλε-πανουσι δη τοΐς φιλοσόφοις και άπιστησουσιν η μιν λεγουσιν, ως ούκ αν ποτε άλλως ευδαιμονησειε πόλις, ει μη αυτήν διαγράφειαν οι τω θείω παρα-δείγματι χρώμενοι ζωγράφοι; Ου χαλεπανοΰσιν, 501 η δ’ ος, εάνπερ αίσθωνται. άλλα δη τινα λεγεις τρόπον της διαγραφής; Ααβόντες, ην δ* εγώ, ώσπερ πίνακα πάλιν τε και ηθη άνθρώπων, πρώτον μεν καθαρον ποιησειαν αν ο ου πάνυ ρόδιον* άλλ’ οΰν οΐσθ* ότι τούτα» αν ευθύς των άλλων * 6
α The philosopher unwillingly holds office. Cf. on 345 e.
6 £κεΐ is frequently used in Plato of the world of ideas. Cf. Phaedrus 250 a, Phaedo 109 e.
c For the word πλάττειν used of the lawgiver cf. 377 c, Laws 671 c, 712 b, 746 a, 800 b, Rep. 374 λ, 377 c, 420 c, 4<j6 a, 588 c, etc.
For the idea that the ruler shapes the state according to the pattern cf. infra 540 a-b.
Plato applies the language of the theory of ideas to the “social tissue” here exactly as he applies it to the making of a too] in the Cratylus 389 c. In both cases there is a workman, the ideal pattern and the material in which it is more or less perfectly embodied. Such passages are the source of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form. Cf. Met. 1014 a 25, Be part. an. 639 b 25-27, 640 b 24 f., 642 a 10 ff., Be an. 403 b 3, Zeller, Aristot. (Eng.) i. p. 357. Cf. also Gorg. 503 n-E, Polil. 306 c, 309 d and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 31-32. Cf. Alcinoas, Eισαγωγή ii. (Teubner vi. p. 153)
& κατά rbv θεωρητικόν βίον όραται, μελετησαι εις άνθρώπων ήθη. d Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1329 a 21 αρετής δημιουργόν. Cf. also
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compulsion a is laid upon him to practise stamping on the plastic matter of human nature in public and private the patterns that he visions there,6 and not merely to mould c and fashion himself, do you think he will prove a poor craftsman d of sobriety and justice and all forms of ordinary civic virtue41?” “By no means,” he said. “ But if the multitude become aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will they distrust our statement that no city could ever be blessed unless its lineaments were traced f by artists who used the heavenly model ? ”	“ They λυϊΙΙ not be
harsh,” he said, “ if they perceive that. But tell me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in mind ? ”	“ They will take the city and the characters
of men, as they might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—9 no easy task. But at any rate you know that this would be their first point of difference from ordinary
1275 b 29 with Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf. 395 c δημιουργούς έλευθερίας, Theages 125 α δημιουργόν . . . της σοφίας.
* Cf. Laws 968 α ιερός ταιs δημοσίαις άρεταις, Phaedo 82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 430 c. Brochard, “ La Morale de Platon,” L’Annee Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “La justice est appelee une vertu populairc.” This is a little misleading if he means that justice itself is “ une vertu populaire.”
1 For διαγράψααν cf. 387 β and Laws 778 a. See also Stallbaum ad loc.
1 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 d. This is one of the passages that may be used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. Cf. 541 a, Laws 736 a-β, Pol it. 293 d, Euthyphro 2 n-3 a. H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, “ Plato claimed that before his Republic could be established the adult population must be killed off.”
Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxix, What Plato Said, p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note α on 502 b.
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διενεγκοιεν, τω μήτε ιδιώτου μήτε πόλεως εθε-λήσαί αν άφάσθαι μηδε γράφειν νόμους, πριν ή 7ταραλαβεΐν καθαρον ή αυτοί ποίησαι. Και όρθώς γ', £φη· Ούκοΰν μετά ταϋτα οΐει ύπογράφασθαι αν τό σχήμα τής πολιτείας; Τί μήν; “Επειτα, Β οΐμαι, άπεργαζόμενοι πυκνά αν εκατερωσ' α πο-βλεποιεν, π ρος τε το φύσει δίκαιον και καλόν και σώφρον καί πάντα τα τοιαΰτα και προς εκείνο αυ τό εν τοΐς άνθρώποις εμποιοΐεν, ξυμμιγνύντες τε και κεραννύντες εκ των επιτηδευμάτων τό άν-δρείκελον, απ' εκείνου τεκμαιρόμενοι, ο δη καί *Ομηρος εκάλεοεν εν τοΐς άνθρώποις εγγιγνόμενον θεοειδες τε και θεοείκελον. Όρθώς, εφη. Και τό μεν αν, οΐμαι, εξαλείφοιεν, τό δε πάλιν εγγρά-C φοιεν, εως ο τι μάλιστα άνθρώπεια ήθη εις οσον ενδεχεται θεοφιλή ποίησειαν. Καλλίστη γοΰν αν, εφη, ή γραφή γενοιτο. Άρ* ουν, ήν δ’ εγώ, πείθομεν πη εκείνους, ους διατεταμενους εφ' ημάς εφησθα ίεναι, ως τοιοΰτός εστι πολιτειών ζωγράφος, ον τότ επηνοΰμεν προς αυτούς, δι ον εκείνοι εχαλεπαινον, δτι τάς πόλεις αύτώ πάρεδίδομεν, καί τι μάλλον αυτό νυν άκούοντες πραύνονταί; Και
° The theory of ideas frequently employs this image of the artist looking off to his model and back a^rain to his work. Cf. on 484 c, and What Plato Said, p. 458, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 37.
b i.e. the idea of justice. For φύσα and the theory of ideas cf. infra 597 c, Phaedo 103 b, Parmen. 132 d, Cratyl. 389 c-d, 390 e.
e For άνδρ(ίκε\ον cf. Cratyl. 424 e.
d II. i. 131, Od. iii. 416. Cf. 5S9 d, 500 on, Latcs 818 r-c, and What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 17G b, Cic. Tusc. 72
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand either individual or state or to legislate before they either received a clean slate or themselves made it clean.” “ And they would be right,” he said. “ And thereafter, do you not think that they would sketch the figure of the constitution?” “ Surely.” “ And then, I take it, in the course of the work they would glance “ frequently in either direction, at justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in the nature of things,1* and alternately at that which they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling and blending from various pursuits that hue of the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from that likeness of humanity c Avhich Homer too called when it appeared in men the image and likeness of God.* ” “ Right,” he said. “ And they would erase one touch or stroke and paint in another until in the measure of the possiblei. * * * * 6 * they had made the characters of men pleasing and dear to God as may be.” “ That at any ratef would be the fairest painting.” “ Are we then making any impression on those who you said9 were advancing to attack us with might and main ? Can we comince them that such a political artist of character and such a painter exists as the one we then were praising when our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear what we are now saying ? ”	“ Much gentler,” h e sai d,
i. 26. 65 “ divina mallem ad nos.” Cf. also Tim. 90 a,
Phaed r. 249 c.
The modern reader may think of Tennyson, In Mem.
cviii. “ What find I in the highest place But mine own
phantom chanting hymns ? ” Cf. also Adam ad loc.
* Cf. 500 o and on 493 d.
f For yovv cf. supra, Yol. I. on 331 a. * Cf. 174 a.
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. D πολύ γε, ή δ* ος, el σωφρονοΰσιν. Πfj γάρ δη tϊξουσιν αμφισβήτησα ι; πότερον μη του οντος τς και αλήθειας εραστάς είναι τούς φιλοσόφους; Άτοπον μεντ αν, εφη, εΐη. ΆΛλά μη την φυσιν αυτών οικείαν είναι του άρίστου, ην ημείς διήλ-θομεν; Ούδε τούτο. Τί δε; την τοιαυτην τυχοΰ-σαν των προσηκόντων επιτηδευμάτων ούκ αγαθήν τελεως εσεσθαι και φιλόσοφον εΐπερ τινα. άλλην; η εκείνους φήσειν1 μάλλον, οΰς ημείς άφωρίσαμεν; E Ου δήπου. Έτι οΰν άγριανοΰσι λεγόντων ημών, ότι, πριν αν πόλεως το φιλόσοφον γένος εγκρατές γενηται, ούτε πόλει ούτε πολίταις κακών παύλα εσται, ουδέ η πολιτεία, ην μυθολογοΰμεν λόγω, εργω τέλος ληφεται; "Ισως, εφη, ήττον. IWAet ούν, ην δ’ εγώ, μη ήττον φώμεν αυτούς αλλα παντάπασι πράους γεγονέναι και πεπεΐσθαι, ινα, 502 ει μη τι, άλλα αΙσχυνθεντες όμολογησωσιν; Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη.
XIV.	Oΰτοι μεν τοίνυν, ήν δ’ £γώ, τούτο πεπεισμένοι εστων τοΰδε δε περί τις αμφισβητήσει, ως ούκ αν τύχοιεν γενόμενοι βασιλέων εκγονοι ή δυναστών τάς φύσεις φιλόσοφοι; Ουδ αν εις, εφη. Ύοιούτους δε γενομένους ως πολλή αναγκη διαφθαρήναι, εχει τις λέγειν; ως μεν γάρ χαλεπόν σωθήναι, και ημείς ξυγχωρούμεν ως δε εν παντι Β τω χρόνω τών πάντων ούδεποτ’ ουδ αν εις σω-θείη, εσθ’ οστις αμφισβητήσει; Και πώς; Αλλά μήν, ην δ’ εγώ, εις ικανός γενόμενος, πολιν εχων
1 φήσειν ADM : Adam reads ψήσει · see his note ad loc.
0 Cf. 591 λ. This affirmation of the impossibility of denial or controversy is a motif frequent in the Attic orators. Cf. Lysias xxx. 26, xxxi. 21, xiii. 49, vi. 46, etc.
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“ if they are reasonable.” “ How can they controvert ita? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are lovers of reality and truth ? ” “ That would be monstrous,” he said. “ Or that their nature as we have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ? ” “ Not that either.” “ Well, then, can they deny that such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can be said of anyone ? Or will they rather say it of those whom we have excluded ? ”	“ Surely not.”
“ Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when we declare that, until the philosophic class wins control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city or citizens nor will the polity which we fable6 in words be brought to pass in deed?” “They will perhaps be less so,” he said. “ Instead of less so, may we not say that they have been altogether tamed and convinced, so. that for very shame, if for no other reason, they may assent ? ” “ Certainly,” said he.
XIV.	“ Let us assume, then,” said I, “ that they are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that there is no chance that the offspring of kings and rulers should be born -with the philosophic nature ? ” “ Not one,” he said. “ And can anyone prove that if so born they must necessarily be corrupted ? The difficulty c of their salvation we too concede ; but that in all the course of time not one of all could be saved,d will anyone maintain that ? ”	“ How could he ? ”
“ But surely," said I, “ the occurrence of one such is
*	Cf. 376 d, Laws 632 e, 841 c, Phaedr. 276 e. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the word μι·θοτ only once of his own mvths, Polit. 268 e.
e Cf. Laws 711 d τό χαλίτόν, anci 495 a-b.
*	t /. 491 a.
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πείθομε νη ν, πάντ επιτελεσαι τα νυν απίστου μένα. 'Ικανός γάρ, εφη. "Αρχοντος γάρ που, ην δ’ εγώ, τιθεντος τούς νόμους καί τα επιτηδεύματα, α διεληλύθαμεν, ου δηπου αδύνατον εθελειν ποιεΐν τούς πολίτας. Οόδ’ όπωστιοΰν. ’Αλλά δη, άπερ ημΐν δοκεΐ, δόξαι και άλλοις θαυμαστόν τι και C αδύνατον; Oύκ οΐμαι εγωγε, η δ’ ος. Και μην οτι γε βέλτιστα, εϊπερ δυνατά, ίκανώς εν τοΐς έμπροσθεν, ως εγωμαι, διηλθομεν. 'Ικανώς γάρ. Nw δη, ως εοικε, Συμβαίνει ημΐν περί της νομοθεσίας άριστα μεν είναι α λεγομεν, ει γενοιτο, χαλεπά δε γενεσθαι, ου μέντοι αδύνατά γε. Συμβαίνει γάρ, εφη.
XV.	Ούκοϋν επειδή τούτο μόγις τέλος εσχε, τα D επίλοιπα δη μετά τοΰτο λεκτεον, τινα τρόπον ημΐν καί εκ τίνων μαθημάτων τε και επιτηδευμάτων οι σωτηρες ενεσονται της πολιτείας, και κατά ποιας ηλικίας έκαστοι εκάστων άπτόμενοι; Λεκτεον μέντοι, εφη Λ Ούδεν, ην δ’ εγώ, το σοφόν μοι εγενετο την τε των γυναικών της κτήσεως δυσχέρειαν εν τω πρόσθεν παραλιπόντι καί παιδογονίαν καί την τών αρχόντων καταστασία, είδότι ως επίφθονός τε καί χαλεπή γίγνεσθαι η παντελώς E άληθης· νυν γάρ ούδεν ηττον ήλθε τό δεΐν αυτά * 6
0 Cf. Epist. νη. 328 c and Novotny, Plato's Epistles, ρ. 170. Plato’s apparent radicalism again. Cf. on 501 a. Cf. also Laws 709 e, but note the qualification in 875 c, 713 e-714 a, 691 c-d. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 381-383 seems to say that the ets ικανός is the philosopher—Plato.
6 Note the different tone of 565 e λαβών σφοδρά πειθάμενον δχλον. Cf. Phaedr. 260 c λαβών πάλιν ωσαύτως ίχονσαν π eiOy.
e Cf. on 499 n, and Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 43.
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enough,® if he has a state which obeys him,6 to realize* all that now seems so incredible.” “ Yes, one is enough,” he said. “ For if such a ruler,” I said, “ ordains the laws and institutions that we have described it is surely not impossible that the citizens should be content to carry them out.” “By no means.” “ Would it, then, be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the opinion to which we have come d ? ” “I think not,” said he. “ And further that these things are best, if possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently shown.” “Yes, sufficiently.” “ Our present opinion, then, about this legislation is that our plan would be best if it could be realized and that this realization is difficult* yet not impossible.” “ That is the conclusion,” he said.
XV.	‘ ‘ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers f of the constitution will form a part of our state, and at what ages they will severally take up each study.” “ Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. “ I gained nothing,” I said, “by my cunning3in omitting heretofore A the distasteful topic of the possession of women and procreation of children and the appointment of rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and right way would provoke censure and is difficult of realization; for now I am none the less compelled
d Cf. Epist. vii. 327 b-c, viii. 357 β ff.
*	Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Τ heart. 144 a, and Wila-mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208.
*	Cf. on 412 a-β and 497 c-d, Laves 960 b. 463 β is not quite relevant.
*	For το σοφόν cf. Euthydem. 293 o, 297 d, Gorg. 483 a , Herod, v. 18 τοΰτο ονδόν el ναι σοφόν, Symp. 214 α τό σόφισμα, Laches 183 d.
*	Cf. 423 e.
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διελθεΐν. καί τα μεν δη των γυναικών τε και •παίδων πεπερανται, τδ δε των αρχόντων ώσπερ εξ αρχής μετελθεΐν δει. ελεγομεν δ’, ει μνημονεύεις, 503 Βεΐν αυτούς φιλοπόλιδάς τε φαίνεσθαι, βασανιζόμενους εν ήδοναΐς τε και λύπαις, και το δόγμα τούτο μητ εν ττόνοις μητ εν φόβοις μητ* * εν άλλη μηδεμια μεταβολή φαίνεσθαι εκβάλλοντας, η τον άδυνατοΰντα άποκριτεον, τον δε πανταχοΰ άκη-ρατον εκβαίνοντα, ώσπερ χρυσόν εν πυρ ι βασανιζό-μενον, στατεον άρχοντα και γέρα δοτεον και ζωντι και τελευτησαντι και άθλα, τοιαϋτ’ άττα ην τα λεγάμενα, παρεξιόντος και παρακαλυπτομενου του Β λόγου, πεφοβημενου κινεΐν τό νΰν παρόν. Άληθε-. στατα, εφη, λεγεις· μέμνημαι γάρ. “Oκνος γάρ, εφην, ώ φίλε, εγώ, ειπεΐν τα νΰν άποτετολμημενα· Λ νΰν δε τοΰτο μεν τετολμησθω ειπεΐν, ότι τούς ακριβέστατους φύλακας φιλοσόφους δει καθιστάναι. Eίρήσθω γάρ, Ζφη. Νόησον δη, ως είκότως ολίγοι εσονταί σοι. ην γάρ διήλθομεν φυσιν δεΐν ύπ-άρχειν αύτοΐς, εις ταύτό ξυμφυεσθαι αυτής τα μόρη
° In Bk. V.
6 Cf. 412 d-e, 413 c-414 α, 430 a-β, 537, 540 a, Laws 751 c.
c Cf. on 412 e, 413 c, Soph. 230 b.
d το δό-/μα τοΰτο is an illogical idiom. The antecedent is only implied. Cf. 373 c, 598 c. See my article in Transactions of the American Phil. Assoc, xlvii. (1916) pp. 205-236.
* Cf. Theognis 417-418 παρατρίβομαι ώστε μολίβδφ χρυσός, ibid. 447-452, 1105-1106, Herod, vii. 10, Eurip. fr. 955 (N.).
Cf. Zechariah xiii. 9 “ I . . . will try them as gold is tried,” Job xxiii. 10 “ When he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.” Cf. also 1 Peter i. 7, Psalm xii. 6, Ixvi. 10, Isaiah xlviii. 10.
1 The translation preserves the intentional order of the Greek. For the idea cf. 414 a and 465 d-e and for άθλα cf. 460 b. Cobet rejects καί άθλα, but emendations are needless. 78
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and children has been disposed off but the education of the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, that they must approve themselves lovers of the state when tested6 in pleasures and pains, and make it apparent that they do not abandon c this fixed faith d under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissitude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith must be rejected, while he who always issued from the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,* is to be established as ruler and to receive honours in life and after death and prizes as well/ Something of this sort we said while the argument slipped by with veiled face 0 in fear A of starting * our present debate.” “Most true,” he said; “I remember.” “We shrank, my friend,” I said, “ from uttering the audacities which have now been hazarded. But now let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement that as the most perfectj guardians we must establish philosophers.” “ Yes, assume it to have been said,” said he. “ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* for the different components of the nature which we said their education presupposed rarely consent to
0	Cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the personification of the λόγοι cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on Protag. 361 a-β. So too Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108 “sed ita tetra sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.”
*	Cf. 387 b.
1	Cf. the proverbial μη κινύν τα ακίνητα, do not move the immovable, “let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 664 d-e, 913 b. Cf. also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “ start something.”
*	Cf. 503 d, 341 b, 340 e, 342 d.
*	Cf. on 494 a
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όλιγάκις εθελει, τα πολλά δε διεσπασμένη φύεται.^ C Πω?, εφη, λεγεις; Ευμαθείς και μνήμονες και άγχίνοι και όζεις και οσα αλλα τουτοις επεται οΐσθ’ οτι ούκ εθελουσιν α μα φύεσθ αι και νεανικοί1 τε καί μεγαλοπρεπείς τάς διανοίας, οΐοι κοσμίως^ μετά ησυχίας και βεβαιότητος εθελειν ζην, άλλ’ οι τοιοΰτοι υπό όζύτητος φέρονται οπη αν τυχωσι, καί τό βέβαιον άπαν αυτών εξοίχεται. * Αληθή, εφη, λεγεις. Oύκοΰν τα βέβαια αΰ ταΰτα ήθη καί ούκ εύμετάβολα, οίς αν τις μάλλον ως πιστοΐς D χρήσαιτο, καί εν τω πολεμώ προς τους φοβους
1 δυσκίνητα όντα, προς τάς μαθήσεις αυ ποιεί ταύ-τόν δυσκινήτως εχει καί δυσμαθώς ώσπερ απο-νεναρκωμενα, καί ύπνου τε καί χάσμης εμπίπλανται, όταν τι δεη τοιοΰτον διαπονεΐν. Έστι ταΰτα, εφη. 'Ημείς δε γ’ εφαμεν άμφοτερων δεΐν εΰ τε καί καλώς μετέχειν, ή μήτε παιδείας τής ακριβέστατης δεΐν αύτώ μεταδιδόναι μήτε τιμής μήτε αρχής. *0 ρθώς, ή δ’ ος. Ούκοΰν σπάνιον αυτό οΐει E εσεσθαι; Πω? δ’ ου; Βασανιστεον δη εν τε οΐς τότε ελεγομεν πόνοις τε καί φόβοις καί ήδοναΐς, καί ετι δη δ τότε παρεΐμεν νυν λεγομεν, οτι καί εν 1 On the text see end of note α below.
° The translation is correct. In the Greek the anacoluthon is for right emphasis, and the separation of νεανικοί re καί VtyaXowpeweh from the other members of the list is also an intentional feature of Plato’s style to avoid the monotony of too long an enumeration. The two things that rarely combine are Plato’s two temperaments. The description of the orderly temperament begins with οΐοι and ol τοιοΰτοι refers to tlic preceding description of the active temperament. The mss. have καί before νεανικοί; Heindorf, followed by Wilamo-witz, and Adam’s minor edition, put it before oloi. Burnet follows the mss. Adam’s larger edition puts και νεανικοί τε 80
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grow in one ; but for the most part these qualities are found apart.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of apprehension and their accompaniments, and youthful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you know, that are rarely combined in human nature with a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ;0 but such men, by reason of their quickness,6 are driven about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is gone out of them.” “ You speak truly,” he said. “ And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to fear, are apt to act in the same wayc when confronted with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn Avith difficulty, as if benumbed,*1 and are filled with sleep and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.” “ It is so,” he said. “But we affirmed that a man must partake of both temperaments in due and fair combination or else participate in neither the highest* education nor in honours nor in rule.” “ And rightly,” he said. “ Do younotthink, then, that such a blend will be a rare thing? ” “Of course.” “They must, then, be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which we then spoke/ and we have also now to speak of a
after Ζπεται. The right meaning can be got from any of the texts in a good viva voce reading.
Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 375 c, and What Plato Said, p. 573 on Theaet. 144 a-β, Cic. Tusc. v. 2-i.	6 Cf. Theaet. 144 λ ff.
*	A touch of humour in a teacher.
d For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84 β and c.
*	Lit. “most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 β άκριβεστέραν παιδείαν.
*	In 412 c ff.
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μαθήμασι πολλοΐς γύμναζαν δει, σκοποΰντας el και τα μέγιστα μαθήματα δυνατή έσται ένεγκεΐν, 504 είτε και άποδειλιάσει, ώσπερ οι εν τοΐς άθλοις1 άποδειλιώντες. Πρέπει γε τοι δη, έφη, ουτω σκοπεΐν άλλα ποια δη λέγεις μαθήματα μέγιστα;
XVI.	Μνημονεύεις μέν που, ην δ* εγώ, ότι τριττά είδη φνχής διαστησάμενοι ξυνεβιβάζομεν δικαιοσύνης τε. πέρι καί σωφροσύνης και ανδρείας και σοφίας ο έκαστον εΐη. Μἡ γάρ μνημονεύων, έφη, τα λοιπά αν εΐην δίκαιος μη ακούειν. ΤΗ και Β τό προρρηθεν αυτών; Τό ποιον δη; Έλέγομέν που, οτι, ως μέν δυνατόν ην κάλλιστα αυτά κατ-ιδεΐν, άλλη μακροτέρα εΐη περίοδος, ην περι-ελθόντι καταφανή γίγνοιτο, των μέντοι έμπροσθεν προειρημένων έπομένας αποδείξεις ο ιον τ’ εΐη προσάφαι. και υμείς έξαρκεΐν έφατε, και οϋτω δη ερρηθη τα τότε της μέν ακρίβειας, ως έμοί έφαίνετο, έλΧιπη, ει δέ υ μιν άρεσκόντως, ύμεΐς αν τούτο εΐποιτε. ΆΛΑ’ έμοιγε, έφηι, μετρίως· εφαί-C νέτο μην και τοΐς άλλοις. ΆΑΛ’, ώ φίλε, ην δ’ 1 &6\ols Orelli: ὰλλου mss. * 6
° Cf. infra 535 β, Prolog. 326 c.
6 For the tripartite soul cf. Vol. I. on 435 a and 436 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42, What Plato Said, p. 526 on Phaedo 68 c, p. 552 on Phaedr. 246 b, and p. 563 on llep. 435 b-c.
0 Of. Vol. I. on 435 d, Phaedr. 274 a, Friedlander, Platon, ii. pp. 376-377, Jowett and Campbell, p. 300, Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 81 if., and my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic (Univ. of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. IDO). There is no mysticism and no obscurity. The longer way is the higher education, which will enable the philosopher not only like ordinary citizens to do the right from habit and training, but to understand the reasons for it. 82
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them in many studies, watching them to see whether their nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most difficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch a as men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” “ That is certainly the right way of looking at it,” he said. “ But what do you understand by the greatest studies ? ”
XVI.	“ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that after distinguishing three kinds 6 in the soul, we established definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and wisdom severally.” “ If I did not remember,” he said, “ I should not deserve to hear the rest.” “ Do you also remember what was said before this ? ” “What?” “We were saying, I believe, that for the most perfect discernment of these things another longer way c was requisite which would make them plain to one who took it, but that it was possible to add proofs on a par Mith the preceding discussion. And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on this understanding that what we then said was said, falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” “ Well,” he said,it was measurably satisfactory to me, and apparently to the rest of the company.”
The outcome of such an education is described as the vision of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics means a restatement of the provisional psychological definition of the cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of human welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of the idea of good may mean a teleological interpretation of the universe and the interpretation of all things in terms of benevolent design. That is reserved for poetical and mythical treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely glances at the thought from time to time and returns to its own theme. Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv.
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εγώ, μέτρον των τοιούτων άπολεΐπον και ότιοΰν του οντος ον πάνυ μετρίως γίγνεται· ατελές γάρ ούδέν ούδενός μέτρον δοκεΐ δ’ ένίοτέ τισιν Ικανώς ήδη εχειν και ούδέν δεΐν περαιτέρω ζητεΐν. Και μάλ1, €φη, συχνοί πάσχονσιν αυτό διά ραθυμίαν. Τούτου δέ γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, του παθήματος ήκιστα προσδει φύλακι πόλεώς τε και νόμων. EiVos1, ή δ’ ος. Την μακροτέραν τοίνυν, ώ εταίρε, έφην, Ι) περιιτέον τω τοιούτω, και ούχ ήττον μανθάνοντι πονητέον ή γυμναζομένω· ή, ο νυν δη ελέγομεν, του μεγίστου τε και μάλιστα προσήκοντος μαθήματος επί τέλος οϋποτε ήζει. Ου γάρ ταΰτα, έφη, μέγιστα, ἀλλ’ έτι τι μεΐζον δικαιοσύνης τε και ών διήλθομεν; Και μεΐζον, ήν δ’ έγώ, και αυτών τούτων ούχ υπογραφήν δέΐ ώσπερ νυν θεάσασθαι, αλλά την τελεωτάτην άπεργασίαν μη παριέναι· ή ου γελόΐον, έπι μεν άλλοις σμικροΰ άζίοις παν E ποιεΐν συντεινομένους όπως ο τι ακριβέστατα καί καθαρώτατα έξει, των δέ μεγίστων μη μεγίστας
° Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 1 “ nec modus est ullus investigandi veri nisi inveneris.”
Note not only the edifying tone and the unction of the style but the definite suggestion of Plato’s distaste for relativity and imperfection which finds expression in the criticism of the homo mensura in the Theaetetus, in the statement of the Lavs 71<i c, that God is the measure of all things (What Plato Said, p. (531), and in the contrast in the Politicus 283-284 between measuring things against one another and measuring them by an idea. Cf. infra 531 a.
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“ Nay, my friend,” said I, “ a measure of such things that in the least degree falls short of reality proves no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is the measure of anything,® though some people sometimes think that they have already done enough6 and that there is no need of further inquiry.” “Yes. indeed,” he said, “ many experience this because of their sloth.” “ An experience,” said I. “ that least of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ such a one must go around® the longer way and must labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never come to the end of the greatest study and that which most properly belongs to him.” “ Why, are not these things the greatest ? ” said he ; “ but is there still something greater than justice and the other virtues vre described ? ”	“ There is not only some-
thing greater,” I said, “ but of these very things we need not merely to contemplate an outline d as now. but >ve must omit nothing of their most exact elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every nerve® to attain to the utmost precision and clarity of knowledge about other things of trifling moment and not to demand the greatest precision for the
b Cf. Menex. 234· a, Charm. 15S c, Symp. 204 a, Epist. vii. 341 a.
From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxiii-xxxvi, where the idea of good and the divided line art; discussed.
‘ Cf. Phaedr. 274 a.
d i.e. sketch, adumbration. The νπο-γραφή is the account of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433.
* For TCQ-v ποιαν cf. on 4c>8 c, for avvreivopivovs Euthydem. 288 υ.
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άζιούν είναι και τάς ακρίβειας; Και μαλα, εφη, [άξιον το διανόημα]1· ο μέντοι μέγιστον μάθημα και περί ο τι αυτό λέγεις, οϊει τιν αν σε, έφη, άφεΐναι μη έρωτήσαντα τί έστιν; Ου πάνυ, ην δ’ έγώ, άλλα και συ έρωτα, πάντως αυτό ούκ όλιγάκις άκηκοας· νυν δβ η ούκ εννοείς η αΰ Βιανοεΐ εμοί 505 πράγματα παρέχειν άντιλαμβανόμενος. οΐμαι δε τούτο μάλλον έπει ότι γε η του αγαθού ιδέα μέγιστον μάθημα, πολλάκις άκηκοας, fj δη δίκαια και τάλλα προσχρησάμενα χρήσιμα και ωφέλιμα γίγνεται. και νυν σχεδόν οΐσθ' ότι μέλλω τούτο λέγειν, και προς τούτω ότι αυτήν ούχ ίκανώς ίσμεν· ει δε μη ΐσμεν, άνευ δέ ταυτης, €1 ό τι μάλιστα τάλλα επισταίμεθα, οΐσθ* ότι ούδέν ήμΐν Β όφελος, ώσπερ οι3δ’ ει κεκτήμεθά τι άνευ τού αγαθού, ή οΐει τι πλέον είναι πάσαν κτησιν έκτη-σθαι, μη μέντοι αγαθήν; ή πάντα τάλλα φρονεΐν
1 Bracketed by Scheiermacher, whom the Oxford text follows. Cf. also Adam ad loc. Stallbaum ad loc. defends.
° Such juxtaposition of different forms of the same word is one of the most common features of Plato’s style. Cf. 453 β ?να έν, 466 D πάντα πάντι467 D πολλά πολλοΐϊ, 496 C ούδί'κ ονδέν, Laws 835 C μονφ μόνοί, 958 Β έκύντα ίκών. Cf. also Prutag. 327 κ, Gorg. 523 β, Sytnp. 217 b, Tim. 92 β, Phaedo 109 β, Apol. 32 c, and Laws passim.
b The answer is to the sense. Cf. 346 κ, Crito 47 c, and d, Laches 195 d, Gorg. 467 e. See critical note.
c Plato assumed that the reader will understand that the unavailing quest for “the good” in the earlier dialogues is an anticipation of the idea of good. Cf. svpra Vol. I. on 476 λ and What Plato Said, p. 71. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 6G7, does not understand.
d Cf. 508 e, 517 c, Cratyl. 418 e. Cf. Phileb. 64 e and What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 a.
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greatesta matters ? ” “ It would indeed,6 ” he said; “but do you suppose that anyone will let you go without asking what is the greatest study and with what you think it is concerned ? ”	“ By no means,”
said I; “but do you ask the question. You certainly have heard it often, but now you either do not apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is rather the latter. For you have often heard® that the greatest thing to learn is the idea of good d by reference to which * j ust things / and all the rest become useful and beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that this is what I am going to speak of and to say further that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of this we should know all other things never so well, you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as no possession either is of any avail*7 without the possession of the good. Or do you think there is any profit* in possessing everything except that which is good, or in understanding all things else apart from the
Plato is unwilling to coniine his idea of good to a formula and so seems to speak of it as a mystery. It was so regarded throughout antiquity (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a majority of modern scholars. Cf. mv Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 188-169, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, Introd. Vo). I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv.
Lit. “the use of which,” i.e. a theory of the cardinal virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction or ideal.
*	The omission of the article merely gives a vaguely generalizing colour. It makes no difference.
*	For the idiom ούδΐν 6<pe\os cf. Euthyph. 4. e, Lysis 208 e, supra 365 b, Charm. 155 e, etc.
*	Cf. 427 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl, 387 a, Euthyd. 2SS r, Laws 751 b, 944 d, etc.
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άνευ του αγαθού, καλόν δβ καί αγαθόν μηδέν φρονεΐν; Μά Δ" ούκ εγωγ', εφη.
XVII.	Άλλα μην καί τάδε γε οΐσθα, οτι τοΐς μεν πολλοΐς ηδονη δοκεΐ είναι τό αγαθόν, τοΐς δε κομφοτεροις φρόνησις. Πω? δ’ ου; Και ότι γε, ώ φίλε, οι τοΰτο ηγούμενοι ούκ εχουσι δεΐξαι ητις φρόνησις, άλλ’ αναγκάζονται τελευτώντες την τοΰ αγαθού φάναι. Και μάλα, εφη, γελοίως. Πώς C γάρ ούχί, ην δ’ εγώ, ει όνειδίζοντες γε ότι ούκ ΐσμεν τό αγαθόν, λεγουσι πάλιν ως είδόσι; φρό-νησιν γαρ αυτό φασιν είναι αγαθού, ως αΰ ζυν-ιεντων ημών δ τι λεγουσιν, επειδάν τό τού αγαθού φθεγξωνται όνομα. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη. Τί δαί; οι την ηδονην αγαθόν οριζόμενοι μών μη τι ελάτ-τονος πλάνης εμπλεω των ετερων; η ού καί οΰτοι αναγκάζονται όμολογεΐν ηδονάς είναι κακάς;
° καλόν δι καί αγαθόν suggests but does not mean καλοκάχαθόν in its half-technical sense. The two words fill out the rhythm with Platonic fulness and are virtual synonyms. Cf. Phileb. 6.3 λ and Symp. 210-211 where because of the subject the καλόν is substituted for the αγαθόν.
h So Polus and Callicles in the Gorgias and later the Epicureans and Cyrenaics. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 131: Eurip. Uippol. 382 ol δ’ ηδονην -προθέντα αντί του καλοΰ, and supra on 329 a-b.
There is no contradiction here with the Philebus. Plato docs not himself say that either pleasure or knowledge is the good.
c κομψοτόροα is very slightly if at all ironical here. Cf. the American “ sophisticated ” in recent use. See too Tlieaet. 156 λ, Aristot. Eth. Xic. 1905 a 18 οι χαρίΐντα.
d Tlato does not distinguish synonyms in the style of Prodicns (cf. Protag. 337 a ft.) and Aristotle (cf Eth. Nic. 1140-1141) when the distinction is irrelevant to his purpose. Cf. Euthyd. 2S1 d, Theaet. 176 n with 17fi c.
* Cf. 428 b-c, Euthydem. 288 d f., Laics 961 e ό irepl τί
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is fair and good e ? ”	“ No, by Zeus, I do not,” he said.
XVII.	“ But, furthermore, you know this too, that the multitude believe pleasureb to be the good, and the finer* spirits intelligence or knowledge.*1 ”	“ Cer-
tainly.”- “ And you are also aware, ray friend, that those who hold this latter view are not able to point out what knowledgee it is but are finally compelled to say that it is the knowledge of the good.” “ Most absurdly,” he said. “ Is it not absurd,” said I, “ if while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they tum about and talk to us as if we knew it ? For they say it is the knowledge of the good/ as if we understood their meaning when they utter9 the word ‘ good.’ ” “ Most true.” he said. “ Well, are those who define the good as pleasure infected with any less confusion h of thought than the others ? Or are not they in like manner * compelled to admit that there
vous. See Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 650. The demand for specification Ls frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Euthyph. 13 », Laches 192 e, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-e, Ale. I. 124 e ff.
*	There is no “the” in the Greek. Emendations are idle. Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. my note on Phileb. 11 b-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii. (1908) pp. 343-345.
*	Φθί·/ξωνται logically of mere physical utterance (cf. Theaet. 157 b), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular utterance.
*	Lit. “ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 4S4 b, Lysis 213 e, Phaeclo 79 c, Soph. 230 b, Phaedr. 263 b, Parmen. 135 e, Laws 962 d.
*	καί οίτοι is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. The sentence begins crenerally and ends specifically. Plato does not care, since the meaning is clear. Cf. Protag. 336 c, Gorg. 456 od, Phaedo 62 λ.
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Σκόδρα γε. Συμβαίνει δἡ αντοΐς, οΐμαι, ομο-D λογεϊν αγαθά είναι και κακά τ αυτά, η γάρ; Τί μἡι/; Oi)kow ὅτι μεν μεγάλαι και πολλαί αμφισβητήσεις περί αύτοϋ, φανερόν; Πώς γάρ ου; Τί δε;. τάδε ου φανερόν, ως δίκαια μεν καί καλά πολλοί αν ελοιντο τα δοκοΰντα, καν μη η, όμως ταΰτα πράττειν καί κεκτησθαι καί δοκειν, αγαθά δε ούδενί ετι αρκεί τα δοκοΰντα κτάσθαι, αλλά τα όντα ζητοϋσι, την δε δόξαν ενταύθα ηδη πας E ατιμάζει; Και μάλα, εφη. "Ο δη διώκει μεν άπασα φυχη καί τούτου ενεκα πάντα πράττει, άπομαντευομενη τι εΐναι, απορούσα δε καί ουκ εχουσα λαβεΐν ικανώς τί ποτ εστίν ούδε πίστει χρησασθαι μονίμω οία καί περί τάλλα, διά τούτο δε αποτυγχάνει καί των άλλων ει τι όφελος ην, 506 περί δη τό τοιοΰτον καί τοσούτον οϋτω φώμεν δεΐν εσκοτώσθαι καί εκείνους τούς βέλτιστους εν τη
° Α distinct reference to Callicles’ admission in Gorgias 499 Β ros μίν βeXrlovs ήδονάς, ταs δὲ χείρους, cf. 499 c, Rep. 561 c, and Phileb. 13 c πάσας όμοιας είναι. Stenzel’s notion (Studien zur Entw. d. Plat. Dialektik, p. 98) that in the Philebus Plato “ ist von dem Standpunkt des Staates 503 c weit entfernt” is uncritical. The Republic merely refers to the Gorgias to show that the question is disputed and the disputants contradict themselves.
b άμφισβητήσΐΐς is slightly disparaging, cf. Theaet. 163 c, 158 c, 198 c, Sophist 233 b, 225 b, but less so than έριξαν in Protag. 337 a.
e Men may deny the reality of the conventional virtues but not of the ultimate sanction, whatever it is. Cf. Theaet. 167 c, 172 a-β, and Shorey in Class. Phil. xvi. (1921) pp. 164-168.
d Cf. Gorg. 468 β to αγαθόν &ρα διωκοντες, supra 505 a-b, Phileb. 20 d, Sgmp. 206 a, Euthyd. 278 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 90
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are bad pleasures®?” “Most assuredly.” “The outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same things to be both good and bad, are they not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then is it not apparent that there are many and violent disputes6 about it ? ” “Of course.” “ And again, is it not apparent that while in the case of the just and the honourable many would prefer the semblance® 'without the reality in action, possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good nobody is content with the possession of the appearance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance satisfies nobody here ? ”	“ Quite so,” he said.
“ That, then, which every soul pursues d and for its sake does all that it does, with an intuition* of its reality, but yet baffled f and unable to apprehend its nature adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it as about other things,3 and for that reason failing of any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens Λ
1173 a, 1094 a ου πάντα. etpLerai, Zeller, Aristot. i. pp. 344-345, 379, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 121-129.
*	Cf. Phileb. 64 a gavrevriov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 “approximate language thrown out as it were at certain great objects which the human mind augurs and feels after.”
*	As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71.
- * Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is the παρουσία του dyad ου that makes them good; but for the practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i. 24 “Toute aultre science est dommageable a celuy qui n’a la science de la bontA.”
*	As in the “longer way” Plato is careful not to commit himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but postulates it for his guardians.
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πόλει, οις πάντα εγχειριοΰμεν; “Ηκιστα γ*, εφη. ΟΙμαι γοΰν, είπον, δίκαιά τε και καλά αγνοούμενα 07Τ7] ποτε αγαθά εστιν, ου πολλοΰ τινός άξιον φύλακα κεκτήσθαι αν εαυτών τον τούτο άγνοοΰντα, μαντεύομαι δε μηδενα αυτά πρότερον γνώσεσθαι ίκανώς. Καλώς γάρ, εφη, μαντεύει. Oύκοΰν ήμΐν Β ἡ πολιτεία τελεως κεκοσμήσεται, εάν ό τοιοϋτος αυτήν επισκοπή φύλαξ, ό τούτων επιστήμων;
XVIII.	*Ανάγκη, εφη. αλλά σύ δη, ώ Σώκοατες-, πότερον επιστήμην τό αγαθόν φής είναι η ηδονήν; η άλλο τι παρά ταΰτα; Οντος, ην δ’ εγώ, άνηρ, καλώς ησθα και πάλαι καταφανής δτι σοι ούκ άποχρησοι τό τοΐς άλλοις δοκοΰν περί αυτών. Ούδε γάρ δίκαιόν μοι, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, φαίνεται τα τών άλλων μεν εχειν είπεΐν δόγματα, τό δ’ αυτού μη, τοσοΰτον χρόνον περί ταΰτα πραγματευό-Q μενον. Τί δαί; ην δ’ εγώ· δοκεΐ σοι δίκαιον είναι περί ών τις μη οι δε λέγειν ώς ειδότα; Ούδαμώς γ', εφη, ώς ειδότα, ώς μέντοι οίόμενον ταΰθ’ α οίεται εθελειν λέγειν. Τί δε; εΐπον ούκ ησθησαι τάς άνευ επιστήμης δόξας, ώς πάσα ι αίσχραί; ών αι βελτισται τυφλαί· ή δοκοΰσί τί σοι τυφλών
α The personal or ah urbe condita construction. Cf. Thtaet. 169 r.
6 The guardians must be able to give a reason, which they can do only by reference to the sanction. For the idea that the statesman must know better than other men cf. Laws 968 λ, 964 c, 858 u-e, 817 c, Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 8.
c For the effect of the future perfect cf. 457 κ λελέξεται, 465 α προστετάξεται, Eurip. 1 leracleidae 980 πειτρίζεται.
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things ? ” “ Least of all,” he said. “ I fancy, at any rate,” said I, “ that the just and the honourable, if their relation and reference to the good is not known,0 will not have secured a guardian 6 of much worth in the man thus ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will understand them adequately before he knows this.” “You surmise well,” he said. “ Then our constitution will have its perfect and definitive organization® only when such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.”
XVIII.	“ Necessarily/’ he said. “ But you yourself, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the good or pleasure or something else and different ? ” “ What a man it is,” said I; “ you made it very plain11 long ago that you would not be satisfied with what others think about it.” “ Why, it does not seem right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “ to be ready to state the opinions of others but not one’s own when one has occupied himself with the matter so long/ ” “ But then,” said I, “ do you think it right to speak as having knowledge about things one does not know?” “By no means,” he said, “as having knowledge, but one ought to be willing to tell as his opinion what he opines.” “Nay,” said I, “have you not observed that opinions divorced from knowledge f are ugly things ? The best of them are blind.3 Or do you think that those who hold some 4 For the personal construction cf. 34S e, Isoc. To Nic. 1. καταφανής is a variation in this idiom for δ ήλος. Cf. also Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 b, Charm. 162 c, etc.
•	. 367 d-e.
f is is not a contradiction of Meno 97 b, Theaet. 201 b-c, and Phileb. 62 a-β, but simply a different context and emphasis. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47, nn. 33S and 339.
* Cf. on 484 c, Phaedr. 270 e.
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διαφερειν όδον όρθώς πορευομενων οι άνευ νοϋ αληθές τι δοξάζοντες; Ούδεν, εφη. BotiAei οΰν Ι) αισχρά. θεάσασθαι τυφλά τε και σκόλια, εξόν παρ* άλλων άκούειν φανά τε και καλά; Μἡ προς Διό?, η δ* ος, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, 6 Γλαυκών, ώσπερ επί τελεί ων άποστης. άρκεσει γάρ ημίν, καν ώσπερ δικαιοσύνης περί και σωφροσύνης και των άλλων διηλθες, οϋτω καί περί τον αγαθού διελθης. Και γάρ εμοί, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ εταίρε, και μάλα άρκεσει· άλλ’ όπως μη ούχ οΐός τ εσομαι, προθνμούμενος δε άσχημονών γέλωτα οφλησω. ἀλλ’, ώ μακάριοι, E αυτό μεν τί ποτ* ἐστι τάγαθόν, εάσωμεν το νυν είναι· πλέον γάρ μοι φαίνεται η κατά την παρούσαν άρμην εφικεσθαι του γε δοκοΰντος εμοί τα νυν ος δε εκγονός τε του αγαθόν φαίνεται καί ομοιότατος εκείνω, λέγειν εθελω, ει καί ύμΐν φίλον, ει δε μη, εάν. ΆΛΑ’, άφη, λεγε· είσαΰθις γάρ του πατρός αποτίσεις την διηγησιν. Βου-507 λοίμην αν, εΐπον, εμε τε δύνασθαι αυτήν άποδοΰναι
0 Probably an allusion to the revelation of the mysteries. Cf. Phaedr. 250 c, Phileb. 16 c, Rep. 518 c, 478 c, 479 d, 518 a. It is fantastic to see in it a reference to what Cicero calls the lumina orationis of Isocratean style. The rhetoric and synonyms of this passage are not to be pressed.
b Cf. Phileb. 64 C iirl μιν τοιs του αγαθόν ήδη προθύροα, “ we are now in the vestibule of the good.”
e καί μά\α, “jolly well,” humorous emphasis on the point that it is much easier to “ define ” the conventional virtues than to explain the “ sanction.” Cf. Symp. 189 a, Euthydem. 298 d-e, Herod, viii. 66. It is frequent in the Republic. Ritter gives forty-seven cases. I have fifty-four! But the point that matters is the humorous tone. Cf. e.g. 610 e. d Excess of zeal, προθυμία, seemed laughable to the Greeks.
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably from blind men who go the right way ? ”	“ They
do not differ at all,” he said. “ Is it, then, ugly things that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and crooked, when you might hear from others what is luminous0 and fair?” “Nay, in heaven’s name, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ do not draw back, as it were, at the very goal.6 For it will content us if you explain the good even as you set forth the nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” “ It will right well6 content me, my dear fellow,” I said, “ but I fear that my powers may fail and that in my eagerness I may cut a sorry figure and become a laughing-stock.4* Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss for the time being the nature of the good in itself;* for to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch above the impulse that wings my flight to-day/ But of what seems to be the offspring of the good and most nearly made in its likeness5 I am willing to speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the matter drop.” “ Well, speak on,” he said, “ for you 'will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.” “ I could wish,” I said, “ that I were able to make Cf. mv interpretation of Iliad i. in fine, Class. Phil. xxii. (I927)*pp. «22-223.
*	Cf. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 “Good, then, is indefinable; and yet, so far as I know, there is only one ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly recognized and stated this fact.”
r This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate refusal to confine in a formula what requires either a volume or a symbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 212. τα νιν repeats τό νυν tlvai (cf. Tim. 48 c), as the evasive phrase ύσανθιτ below sometimes lays the topic on the table, never to be taken up again. Cf. 347 e and 430 c.
*	Cf. Laws S97 d-e, Phaedr. 246 a.
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και υμάς κομίσασθαι, άλλα μη ώσπερ νυν τους τόκους μόνον, τοΰτον δε δἡ οΰν τον τόκον τε και έκγονον αύτου του αγαθού κομισασθε. εΰλαβεισθε μέντοι μη πη εζαπατησω υμάς άκων, κίβδηλου άποδιδούς τον λόγον του τόκου. Τύλαβησόμεθα, έφη, κατά δύναμιν· άλλα μόνον Α eye. Δι ομολο-γησάμενός γ\ έφην εγώ, και άναμνησας υμάς τα τ iv τοι? εμττροσθβν ρηθέντα και άλλοτε ηδη Β πολλάκις είρημένα. Τα ποια; η δ’ ος. Πολλά καλά, ην δ’ εγώ, και πολλά αγαθά καί έκαστα ούτως είναι φαμέν τε καί διορίζομεν τω λογω. Φαμεν γάρ. Και αυτό δη καλόν καί αυτό αγαθόν καί ουτω περί πάντων, α τότε ως πολλά ετίθεμεν, πάλιν αΰ κατ' ιδέαν μίαν εκάστου ως μιάς ούσης τιθέντες ο έστιν έκαστον προσαγορευομεν. *Έστι ταΰτα. Και τα μεν δη όράσθαι φαμεν, νοεΐσθαι C δ’ ου, τάς δ’ αν ιδέας νοεΐσθαι μέν, όράσθαι δ’ ου. ΐΐαντάπασι μέν οΰν. Τω οΰν όρώμεν ημών αυτών τα δρώμενα; Τη όφει, έφη. Oΰκόΰν, ην δ* εγώ, καί άκοη τα άκουόμενα, καί ταΐς άλλαις αίσθησεσι πάντα τα αισθητά; Τί μην; 9Αρ' οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, έννενόηκας τον τών αισθήσεων δημιουργόν δσω
° This playful interlude relieves the monotony of argument and is a transition to the symbolism. t6kos means both interest and offspring. Cf. 555 e, Polit. 267 a, Aristoph. Clouds 34, Thesm. 845, Pindar, ΟΙ. x. 12. The equivocation, which in other languages became a metaphor, has played a great part in the history of opinion about usury. Cf. the article “ Usury ” in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Reliy. and Ethics, and Antonio’s
. . . when did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend ?
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as now the interest. But at any rate receive this interestα and the offspring of the good. Have a care, however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a false reckoning of the interest.” “ We will do our best,”he said, “ to be on our guard. Only speak on.” “ Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding with you and reminding you of what has been said here before and often on other occasions.& ” “ What ?’ ’ said he. “We predicate ‘ to be ’c of many beautiful things and many good things, saying of them severally that they are, and so define them in our speech.” “We do.” “ And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a good that is only and merely good, and so, in the case of all the things that we then posited as many, we turn about and posit each as a single idea or aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that which each really is.*1 ”	“ It is so.” “ And the one
class of things we say can be seen but not thought, while-the ideas can be thought but not seen.” “ By all means.” “ With which of the parts of ourselves, with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible things ? ” “ With sight,” he said. “ And do we not,” I said, “ hear audibles with hearing, and perceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ” “ Surely.” “ Have you ever observed,” said I, “ how much the
b Cf. 475 e f. Plato as often begins by a restatement of the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a if.. Phaedo 108 β ff.
e The modern reader will never understand Plato from translations that talk about “ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, p. 605.
d δ ίστιν is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf. Phaedo 75 b, d, 78 d, Parmen. 129 u, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 b, 532 a, 597 a.
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πολυτελεστάτην την του όραν τε και όράσθαι δύναμιν εΒημιούργησεν; Οι) πάνυ, εφη. ΆΛΑ’ ώΒε σκόπει. εστιν ο τι προσΒεΐ ακοή και φωνή γένους άλλου els το την μεν άκούειν, την δε ακούει) σθαι, δ εάν μη παραγένηται τρίτον, ή μεν ούκ άκούσεται, ή δε ούκ άκουσθήσεται; ΟύΒενός, εφη. Oΐμαι Be γε, ην Β’ εγώ, ούδ’ άλλαις πολλαΐς, ΐνα μη εΐπω δτι ούδεμια, τοιούτου προσΒεΐ ούΒενός. η σύ τινα εχεις είττεΐν; Ούκ εγωγε, η δ’ ος. Τἡν Be της οφεως και του ορατού ούκ εννοείς οτι προσΒεΐται; Πώς; Έ νούσης που εν δμμασιν δφεως καί εττιχειροϋντος του εχοντος χρήσθαι αύτη, παρούσης δε χρόας εν αύτοΐς, ■ εάν μη E παραγένηται γένος τρίτον ΙΒία επ’ αύτο τοΰτο πεφυκός, οΐσθα, δτι η τε δφις ούΒεν δφεται τά τε χρώματα εσται αόρατα. Υϊνος Βη λεγεις, εφη, τούτου; "Ο Βη σύ καλεΐς, ην δ’ εγώ, φως. 'Αληθή, εφη, λεγεις. Οι) σ μικρά άρα ι δεα ή του 508 όραν αΐσθησις και ή του όράσθαι Βύναμις των άλλων ξυζεύξεων τιμιωτερω ζυγω εζύγησαν, είπε ρ μη άτιμον το φως. ’Αλλά μήν, εφη, πολλοΰ γε Βει άτιμον είναι. * *
α Creator, δημιουρ-/ύ$, God, the gods, and nature, are all virtual synonyms in such passages. b Cf Pliaedr. 250 d, Tim. 45 b.
c This is literature, not science. Plato knew that sound required a medium, Tim. 67 b. But the statement here is true enough to illustrate the thought.
d Lit. “ kind of thing,” yevos. Cf. 507 c-d.
* Cf. Troland, The Mystery of Mind, p. 82 : “ In order that there should be vision, it is not sufficient that a physical object should exist before the eyes. There must also be a source of so-called ‘ light/ ” Cf. Sir John Davies’ poem on the Soul:
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greatest expenditure the creator® of the senses has lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ? b ” “ Why, no, I have not,” he said. “ Well, look at it thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another medium c so that the one may hear and the other be heard, in the absence of which third element the one will not hear and the other not be heard ? ” “ They need nothing,” he said. “ Neither, I fancy,” said I, “ do many others, not to say that none require anything of the sort. Or do you know of any ? ” “ Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that vision and the visible do have this further need ? ” “ How ? ”	“ Though vision may be in the eyes and
its possessor inayTry to use it, and though colour be present, yet without the presence of a third thing d specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, you are aware that vision \rill see nothing and the colours will remain invisible.* ” “ What1 is this thing of which you speak ? ” he said. “ The thing,” I said, “ that you call light.” “ You say truly,” he replied. “ The bond, then, that yokes together visibility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no slight form9 than that which unites the other pairs, if light is not without honour.” “ It surely is far from being so,” he said.
But as the sharpest eye discemeth nought Except the sunbeams in the air do shine;
So the best soul with her reflecting thought Sees not herself without some light divine.
1 Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial genitive, and we need not.
9 The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of Ιδέα. Cf. Laics 6S9 D και τό σμικρότατον eldos. “ Form ” over-transldtes ιδέρ here, which is little more than a synonym for yivot above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250.
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XIX.	Τινα ουν εχεις αιτιάσασθαι των iv ουρανώ θεών τούτου κύριον, ον ήμΐν το φως οφιν τε ποιεί όραν δ τι κάλλιστα και τα δρώμενα δράσθαι; ’Όνπερ και σύ, ύφη, καί οι άλλοι* τον ήλιον γάρ δήλον δτι έρωτας. ρ' ουν ώδε πεφυκεν οφις προς τούτον τον θεόν; Πω?; Ονκ εστιν ήλιος η οφις ούτε αυτή ούτε εν ω εγγίγνεται, δ δη κα-Β λοΰμεν δμμα. Οι) γάρ ουν. ΆΛΑ’ ηλιοειδεστατόν γε οΐμαι των περί τάς αισθήσεις οργάνων. Πολύ γε. Ούκοΰν και την δύναμιν, ήν εχει, εκ τούτου ταμιευομενην ώσπερ επίρρντον κ έκτη ται; ΥΙάνυ μεν ουν. τΑρ’ ουν ου και δ ήλιος οφις μεν ούκ εστιν, αίτιος δ' ών αυτής δράται υπ' αυτής ταύτης;
° Plato was willing to call the stars gods as the barbarians did (Crutyl. 397 d, Aristoph. Peace 406 fF., Herod, iv. 1SS). Cf. Laws 821 b, 899 b, 950 d, Apol. 26 d, Epinomis 985 b, 988 b.
6 Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 223-225, Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, pp. 374-384, Arnold, “ Mycerinus ”:
Yet, surely, O my people, did I deem Man’s justice from the all-just Gods was given;
Λ light that from some upper fount did beam,
Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven ;
A light that, shining from the blest abodes,
Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods.
Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77 :
Lift myself up in the Theologie Of heavenly Plato. There I'll contemplate The Archetype of this sunne, that bright Idee Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate Through all the worlds, all lives and beings propagate . . .
... a fair delineament Of that which Good in Plato’s school is hight,
His T’agathon with beauteous rayes bedight.
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XIX.	“ Which one can you name of the divinities in heaven α as the author and cause of this, whose light makes our vision see best and visible things to be seen ? ” “ Why, the one that you too and other people mean,” he said; “for your question evidently refers to the sun.6 ” “Is not this, then, the relation of vision to that divinity ? ” “ What ? ” “ Neither vision itself nor its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the sun.” “ Why, no.” “ But it is, I think, the most sunlike c of all the instruments of sense.” “ By far the most.” “ And does it not receive the power which it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from the sun ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Is it not also true that the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause d thereof
Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses rayadov in much the same way.
It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too literally. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 394 ff.
* Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9 ον γὰρ civ πώποτε eloev δφθa\ubs ήλων ήλιοειδή; μη yeyeviιμένος and τί. 7. 19, Cic. Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine “ quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,” Manilius ii. 115:
quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere nosse, et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum?
Goethe’s
War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft,
Die Sonne konnt es nie erblicken,
and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: “ Hatte ich nicht die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich ware mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.” a Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113 :
Behold a fit resemblance of this truth,
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . etc.
10 !
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Ούτως, ή δ’ ος. Τούτον τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, φάναι με λέγειν τον του αγαθού εκγονον, ον τάγαθόν C εγεννησεν άνάλογον εαυτώ, ο τ ι περ αυτό εν τω νοητώ τόπω ττρός τε νουν και τα νοούμενα, τούτο τούτον εν τω όρατώ ττρός τε οφιν και τα όρώμενα. Πώς; εφη· ετι 8ίελθε μοι. ’Οφθαλμοί, ήν 8* εγώ, οΐσθ’ ότι, όταν μηκετι επ' εκείνα τις αυτούς τρεπη ών αν τας χρόας τό ήμερινόν φως επεχη, άλλα ών νυκτερινά φέγγη, άμβλυώττουσί τε και εγγύς φαίνονται τυφλών, ώσπερ ούκ ενούσης καθαράς όφεως; Και μάλα, εφη. "Οταν 8ε γ D οΐμαι, ών 6 ήλιος καταλάμπει, σαφώς όρώσι, και τοΐς αύτοΐς τούτοις ομμασιν ενοΰσα φαίνεται. Τί μην; Oΰτω τοίνυν καί τό τής φνχής ώ8ε νόει· Ι όταν μεν, ου καταλάμπει αλήθεια τε και τό ον, εις τούτο άπερείσηται, ενόησε τε καί εγνω αυτό και νοΰν εχειν φαίνεται· όταν δε εις τό τω σκότω κεκραμενον, τό γιγνόμενόν τε καί άπολλύμενον, 8οξάζει τε καί άμβλυώττει άνω καί κάτω τας 8όξας μεταβάλλον καί εοικεν αΰ νοΰν ούκ εχοντι. E ’Έοι/ce γάρ. Τοΰτο τοίνυν τό την άλήθειαν παρεχον τοΐς γιγνωσκομενοις καί τω γιγνώσκοντι την
α i.e. creation was the \vork of benevolent design. This is one of the few passages in the Republic where the idea of good is considered in relation to the universe, a thesis reserved for poetical or mythical development in the Timaeus. It is idle to construct a systematic metaphysical theology for Plato by identification of τάγαθόν here either with God or 102
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is beheld by vision itself? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ This, then, you must understand that I meant by the offspring of the good a which the good begot to stand in a proportion 6 Λν-ith itself: as the good is in the intelligible region to reason and the objects of reason, so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects of vision.” “How is that?” he said; “explain further.” “ You are aware,” I said, “ that when the eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose colours the light of day falls but that of the dim luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell in them.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ But when, I take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside in these same eyes.” “ Certainly.” “ Apply this comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality shine resplendent ® it apprehends and knows them and appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to that region which is mingled with darkness, the world of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.” “ Yes, it does.” “ This reality, then, that gives their truth to the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing with the ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 512.
b Cf. Gorg. 465 b-c, infra 510 a-b, 511 e, 530 d, 534 a, 576 c, Phaedo 111 a-β, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-β. For ivdXoyov in this sense cf. 511 e, 53i a, Phaedo 110 d.
* Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato’s ethical and political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some commentators insist, the truth.
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δύναμιν άποδιδόν την τοΰ άγαθοϋ Ιδέαν φάθι είναι, αιτίαν δ’ επιστήμης ονσαν και αλήθειας ως γιγνωσκομένης μεν διανοοϋ, οΰτω δε καλών άμφοτέρων οντων, γνώσεώς τε και αλήθειας, άλλο και κάλλιον έτι τούτων ηγούμενος αύτδ όρθώς ηγησει· επιστήμην δε και αλήθειαν, ώσπερ εκεί 509 φώς τε και σφιν ήλιοειδή μεν νομίζειν ορθόν, ήλιον δε ήγεΐσθαι ούκ όρθώς εχει, οΰτω και ενταύθα άγαθοειδή μεν νομίζειν τα Οτ' άμφότερα ορθόν, αγαθόν δε ήγεΐσθαι όπότερον αυτών ούκ ορθόν, ἀλλ’ έτι μειζόνως τιμητέον την τοΰ άγαθοϋ εζιν. Άμήχανον κάλλος, εφη, λέγεις, ει επιστήμην μεν και αλήθειαν παρέχει, αυτό δ’ υπέρ ταΰτα καλλει έστίν ου γάρ δήπου συ γε ηδονήν αυτό * 6
“ Νο absolute distinction can be drawn between elSos and ιδέα in Plato. But ιδέα may be used to carry the notion of “apprehended aspect” which I think is more pertinent here than the metaphysical entity of the idea, though of course Plato would affirm that. Cf. 369 a, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, What Plato Said, p. 585, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347.
6 The meaning is clear. We really understand and know anything only when we apprehend its purpose, the aspect of the good that it reveals. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. The position and case of ·γι·γνωσκομένη$ are difficult. But no change proposed is any improvement.
* Plato likes to cap a superlative by a further degree of completeness, a climax beyond the climax. Cf. 405 β αϊσχιστον . . . αϊσχιον, 578 β, Symp. 180 a-β and Ilury ad loc. The same characteristic can be observed in his method, e.g. in the Symposium where Agathon’s speech, which seems the climax, is surpassed by that of Socrates; similarly in the , Gorgias and the tenth book of the Republic. Cf. Friedlander, I Platon, i. p. 174, supra Introd. p. lxi.
This and the next half page belong, I think, to rhetoric rather than to systematic metaphysics. Plato the idealist uses transcendental language of his ideal, and is never willing 104
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to the knower, you must say is the idea 0 of good, and you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, and of truth in so far as known.6 Yet fair as they both are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be something fairer stillc than these you will think rightly of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in our illustration it is right to deem light and vision sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so here it is right to consider these two their counterparts, as being like the good or boniform/* but to think that either of them is the good* is not right. Still higher honour belongs to the possession and habit f of the good.” “An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” he said, “ if it is the source of knowledge and truth, and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you surely 9 cannot mean that it is pleasure.” “ Hush,”
to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and practical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno SI d-e.
d ὰγαθοαδή occurs only here in classical Creek literature. Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose.
*	There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous to distinguish good and the good here. Cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note /.
f ἔξω is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian “ habit.” However Protag. 344 c approaches it. Cf. also Phileb. 11 n, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 265.
Plato used many words in periphrasis -with the genitive, e.g. ἔξω Laws 625 c, yivcais Laws 691 b, Tim. 73 b, 76 κ, μοίρα Phaedr. 255 b, 274 e, Menex. 24-9 B, φύα ιτ Phaedo 109 e, Symp. 186 b, Laws 729 c, 845 d, 914 d, etc. He may have chosen ἔξω here to suggest the ethical aspect of the good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction of ήδονή below supports this view. Some interpreters think it = το αγαθόν ώί ίχει, which is possible but rather pointless.
*	For ου yap δήτοι; cf. Apol. 20 c, Gorg. 455 a, Euthyph. 13 a.
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λέγεις. Έιύφήμει, ήν 3* εγώ’ ἀλλ’ ώδε μάλλον
Β την εικόνα αυτού ετι επισκοπεί. Πώς; Τόν ήλων τοῖς όρωμένοις ου μόνον, οΐμαι, την του όρασθαι δύναμιν παρέχειν φησεις, αλλά και την γένεσιν και αΰζην και τροφήν, ου γένεσιν αυτόν όντα. Πω? γάρ; Κ αι τοΐς γιγνωσκομβνοις τοίνυν μη μόνον τό γιγνώσκεσθαι φάναι υπό τοΰ αγαθού παρειναι, άλλα και τό είναι τε και την ουσίαν υπ* εκείνου αύτοΐς προσεΐναι, ούκ ουσίας οντος τοΰ αγαθού, ἀλλ’ ότι επέκεινα τής ουσίας πρεσβεία και δυνάμει υπερέχοντας.
C XX. Και 6 Γλαυκών μάλα γελοίως, "Απολλον, εφη, δαιμόνιας υπερβολής! Σύ γάρ, ήν δ’ εγώ, αίτιος, άναγκάζων τα εμοι δοκοΰντα περί αυτού λέγειν. Και μηδαμώς γ\ εφη, παύση, ει μ,ή τι άλλα την περί τον ήλιον ομοιότητα αΰ διεξιών, ει πη άπολείπεις. Άλλα μήν, ειπον, συχνά γε άπο-
α i.e. not only do we understand a thing when we know its purpose, but a purpose in some mind is the chief cause of its existence, God’s mind for the universe, man’s mind for political institutions. This, being the only interpretation that makes sense of the passage, is presumably more or less consciously Plato’s meaning. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
Quite irrelevant are Plato’s supposed identification of the αγαθόν with the tv, one, and Aristotle’s statement, Met. 988 a, that the ideas are the cause of other things and the one is the cause of the ideas.
The remainder of the paragraph belongs to transcendental rhetoric. It has been endlessly quoted and plays a great part in Neoplatonism, in all philosophies of the unknowable and in all negative and mystie theologies.
b It is an e rror to oppose Plato here to the Alexandrians who sometimes said έττέκεινα του 6ντοτ. Plato’s sentence would have made Svros very inconvenient here. But eTvat shows that ούσίατ is not distinguished from του 6vros here. έπέκανσ. became technical and a symbol for the transcendental 106
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said I, “ but examine the similitude of it still further in this way.® ” “ How ? ” “ The sun, I presume you will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of visibility but it also provides for their generation and growth and nurture though it is not itself generation. ’ ’ “ Of course not.” “ In like manner, then, you are to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive from the presence of the good their being known, but their very existence and essence is^ derived to them from it, though the good itself is not essence but still transcends essence b in dignity and surpassing power. ”
XX.	And Glaucon very ludicrously c said, ‘‘ Heaven save us, hyperbole d can no further go.” “ The fault is yours,” I said, “ for compelling me to utter my thoughts about it.” “ And don’t desist,” he said, “ but at leaste expound the similitude of the sun. if there is anything that you are omitting.” “ Why, certainly,” I said, “ I am omitting a great deal.” “ Well,
in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. Cf. Plotinus xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis noininibus, ii. 2, Fried-lander, Platon, i. p. 87.
e He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila-mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he compares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment of Proclus, p. 265.
The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. Cf. 536 b, 540 u, Lysis 223 b, Protag. 340 e, Charm. 175 e, Cratyl. 426 b, Theaet. 200 b, 197 d, etc. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo.
*	“ What a comblel ” would be nearer the tone of the Greek. There is no good English equivalent "for υπερβολής. Cf. Sir Thomas Brow ne’s remark that “ nothing can be said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the strain, as is Plato's manner.
*	Cf. 502 a, Symp. 222 e, Meno 86 e.
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λείπω. Μηδέ σμικρόν τοίνυν, έφη, παραλίάς; Οΐμαι μέν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί πολύ' όμως δε, ὅσα γ’ εν τω παρόντι δυνατόν, έκών ούκ άπολείφω. Μἡ D γάρ, έφη. Νόησον τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ώσπερ λέγομεν, δύω αύτώ είναι, καί βασιλεύειν τό μεν νοητού γένους τε και τόπου, τό δ’ αύ ορατού, ινα μη ουρανού είπών δόξω σοι σοφίζεσθαι περί τό όνομα, ἀλλ’ οΰν έχεις ταΰτα διττά, εϊδη, ορατόν, νοητόν; Έχω. 'Ώσπερ τοίνυν γραμμήν δίχα τετμημένην λαβών άνισα1 τμήματα, πάλιν τέμνε έκάτερον τμήμα άνά τον αυτόν λόγον, τό τε τού όρωμένου γένους καί τό τού νοούμενου, καί σοι έσται σαφήνεια καί άσαφεία προς άλληλα εν μεν Κ τω όρωμενω τό μεν 'έτερον τμήμα εικόνες, λέγω 510 δε τάς εικόνας πρώτον μέν τάς σκιάς, έπειτα τα εν τοΐς ϋδασι φαντάσματα καί εν τοΐς όσα πυκνά τε καί λεΐα καί φανά ξυνέστηκε, καί παν τό τοιοΰτον, ει κατανοείς. Άλλα κατανοώ.} Το τοίνυν έτερον τίθει ω τούτο έοικε, τά τε περί ημάς ζώα καί παν τό φυτευτόν καί τό σκευαστόν όλον γένος. Τ ίθημι, εφη. ΤΗ καί εθέλοις αν αυτό φάναι, ήν δ’ εγώ, διηρήσθαι αλήθεια τε καί μη, ώς τό δοξαστόν προς τό γνωστόν, οϋτω τό όμοιωθέν Β π ρος τό ω ώμοιώθη; ’Έγωγ’, εφη, καί μάλα. Σκόπει δη αύ καί την τού νοητού τομήν ή τμητέον.
1 Αιασα ADM Proclus, &ν, ίσα F, αν ίσα Stallbaum. α Cf. the similar etymological pun in Cratijl. 396 b-c. Here, as often, the translator must choose between overtranslating for some tastes, or not translating at all.
b The meaning is given in the text. Too many commentators lose the meaning in their study of the imagery. Cf. the notes of Adam, Jow ett, Campbell, and Λ pelt. See iiitrod. p. xxxi for iny interpretation of the passage.
c Some modern and ancient critics prefer αν’ ἴσα. It is a 108
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don’t omit the least bit,” he said. “ I fancy,” I said, “ that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless so far as it is at present practicable I shall not willingly leave anything out.” “ Do not,” he said. “ Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that there are these two entities, and that one of them is sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the sky-ball,0 but let that pass. You surely apprehend the two types, the visible and the intelligible.” “I do.” “ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided6 into two unequal* sections and cut each section again in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible and that of the intelligible order), and then as an expression of the ratio of their comparative clearness and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of the visible world, images. By images d I mean; first, shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything of that kind, if you apprehend.” “ I do.” ψ As the second section assume that of which this is a likeness or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants and the whole class of objects made by man.” “ I so assume it,” he said. “ Would you be -willing to say,” said I, “ that the Hivisionin respect of reality and truth or the opposite is expressed by the proportion:e as is the opinable to the knowable so is the likeness to that of which it is a likeness ? ” “I certainly would.” “ Consider then again the way in which we are to make the division of the intelligible section.” “ In what way? ” little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. Plat. Quest. 3.	d Cf. supra 402 b, Soph. 266 b-c.
* Cf. supra on 508 c, p. 103. note b.
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Πή; rHt το μεν αύτοΰ τοΐς τότε τμηθεΐσιν1 ως είκοσι χρωμένη φνχή ζητεΐν αναγκάζεται εξ υποθέσεων, ούκ επ' αρχήν πορευομένη, άλλ' επί τελευτήν, τό δ' αυ έτερον επ'2 αρχήν άνυπόθετον εξ ύποθέσεως ίοϋσα και άνευ ώνπερ εκείνο εικόνων αύτοΐς είδεσι δι' αυτών την μέθοδον ποιούμενη. Ταΰτ', εφη, α λέγεις, ούχ ίκανώς έμαθον. 'Αλλ' C αύθις, ήν δ' εγώ' ραον γάρ τούτων προειρημένων μαθήσει. οΐμαι γάρ σε είδέναι, ότι οι περί τάς γεωμετρίας τε και λογισμούς και τα τοιαΰτα πραγματευόμενοι, ύποθέμενοι τό τε περιττόν καί τό άρτιον καί τα σχήματα καί γωνιών τριττά είδη καί άλλα τούτων αδελφό καθ' έκάστην μέθοδον, ταΰτα μεν ως είδότες, ποιησάμενοι υποθέσεις αυτά, ούδένα λόγον ούτε αύτοΐς ούτε άλλοις έτι άξιοΰσι περί αυτών διδόναι ως παντί φανερών, εκ τούτων D δ’ άρχόμενοι τα λοιπό ήδη διεξιόντες τελευτώσιν όμολογουμένως επί τούτο, ου αν επί σκέφιν όρμή-σωσιν. Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη, τούτο γε οΐδα. Ούκ-1 τμηθβΐσιν DM, μιμηθεϊσιν Α Proclus, τιμηθβΐσιν F.
2 [τό] έπ Ast.
° Of. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 230-234, for the άνυπ6θΐτον. Ultimately, the άνυπόθετον is the Idea of Good so far as we assume that idea to be attainable either in ethics or in physics. But it is the Idea of Good, not as a transcendental ontological mystery, but in the ethical sense already explained. Tlie ideal dialectician is the man who can, if challenged, run his reasons for any given proposition back, not to some assumed axioma medium, but to its relation to ultimate Good. To call the άνυπόθετον the Unconditioned or the Absolute introduces metaphysical associations foreign to the passage. Cf. also Introd. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv.
6 The practical meaning of this is independent of the disputed metaphysics. Cf. Introd. pp. xvi-xviii.
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“ By the distinction that there is one section of it which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating as images the things imitated in the former division, and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, while there is another section in which it advances from its assumption to a beginning or principle that transcends assumption,α and in which it makes no use of the images employed by the other section, relying on ideas b only and progressing systematically through ideas.” “ I don’t fully understand c what you mean by this,” he said. “ Well, I will trv again,” said I, “ for you will better understand after this preamble. For I think you are aware that students of geometry and reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd and the even and the various figures and three' kinds of angles and other things akin to these in each branch of science, regard them as known, and, treating them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to render any further account of them d to themselves or others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to everybody. They take their start from these, and pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, conclude with that for the investigation of which they set out.” “ Certainly,” he said, “ I know that.”
e Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note c on 347 a and p. 47, note / on 338 d ; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 d.
d Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 ον od yap ev rah έπιστημονικαΐί άμχαΐς ϊτιξ-ητείσθαι το δια τί, exactly expresses Plato’s thought and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “ contra principium negantem non est disputandum.” A teacher of geometry will refuse to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is “ real.”
Ill
PLATO
οΰν και οτι τοΐς όρωμενοις εΐδεσι ιτροσχρώνται καί τούς λόγους περί αυτών ποιούνται, ου περί τούτων διανοούμενοι, άλλ’ εκείνων περί, οΐς ταΰτα εοικε, του τετραγώνου αυτού ενεκα τούς λόγους ποιούμενοι και διαμέτρου αυτής, άλλ' ου ταύτης ην E γράφουσι, και τάλλα ούτως, αυτά μεν ταΰτα, α πλάττουσί τε και γράφουσιν, ών και σκιαι και εν ϋδασιν εικόνες είσί, τούτοις μεν ως εικόσιν αυ χρώμενοι, ζητοΰντες δε αύτα εκείνα ίδεΐν, α, ούκ 511 αν άλλως ιδοι τις ή τή διάνοια. 'Αληθή, εφη, λεγεις.
XXI.-Τούτο τοίνυν νοητόν μεν το είδος ελεγον, ύποθεσεσι δ’ αναγκαζόμενη ν φυχην χρήσθαι περί την ζήτησιν αυτού, ούκ επ' αρχήν ίοΰσαν, ως ου δυναμενην των υποθέσεων ανωτέρω εκβαίνε ιν, είκοσι δε χρωμενην αύτοίς τοΐς υπό των κάτω άπεικασθεΐσι και εκείνοις προς εκείνα ως εναργεσι δεδοξασμενοις τε και τετιμημενοις. Μανθάνω, Β εφη, οτι το υπό ταίς γεωμετρίαις τε και ταίς ταύτης άδελφαΐς τεχναις λεγεις. Τό τοίνυν ετερον μάνθανε τμήμ- οΰ νοητού λεγοντά με τούτο, ου αυτός 6 λόγος άπτεται τή τού διαλεγεσθαι δυνάμει, * 6
° Of. 527 a-β. This explanation of mathematical reasoning does not differ at all from that of Aristotle and Berkeley and the moderns who praise Aristotle, except that the metaphysical doctrine of ideas is in the background to be asserted if challenged.
6 i.e. a bronze sphere would be the original of its imitative reflection in water, but it is in turn only the imperfect imitation of the mathematical idea of a sphere.
c Stenzel, Handbuch, 118 “das er nur mit dem Verstande (διανοίφ) sieht ” is mistaken, diavoiq. is used not in its special sense (“understanding.” See p. 116, note c), but generally for the mind as opposed to the senses. Cf. 511 c.
d For the. concessive μιν cf. 546 e, 529 d, Soph. 225 c.
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“ And do you not also know that they further make use of the visible forms and talk about them, though they are not thinking of them but of those things of which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as such, and not for the sake of the image of it which they dra\va? And so in all cases. The very things which they mould and draw, which have shadows and images of themselves in water, these things they treat in their turn 6 as only images, but what they really seek is to get sight of those realities which can be seen only by the mind.c ”	“ True,” he said.
XXI. “ This then is the class that I described as intelligible, it is true γ’ but with the reservation first that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first principle because of its inability to extricate itself from and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below them, and that in comparison with these lattere are esteemed as clear and held in honour/ ” “I understand,” said he, “that you are spea? of what falls under geometry and the kindred arts.” “ Understand then,” said I, “ that by the other section of the intelligible I mean that which the reason9 itself lays hold of by the power of dialectics,Λ treating its
•	The loosely appended dative iKtlvon is virtually a dative absolute. Cf.Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz’ emendation (Platon, ii. p. 384) to wpbs eiceiva, καί iiceivois rests on a misunderstanding of the passage.
1 The translation of this sentence is correct. But cf. Adam ad loc.
9 \&yos here suggests both the objective personified argument and the subjective faculty.
*	Cf. 533 a. Phileb. 57 e.
VOL. II	I
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τάς υποθεσεις ποιούμενος ούκ άρχάς, άλλα τω όντι υποθέσεις, οΐον επιβάσεις τε και όρμάς, ΐνα μέχρι του άνυποθετου επί την του παντός αρχήν ίων, if άψάμενος αυτής, πάλιν αΰ εχόμένος των εκείνης εχομενων, ούτως επί τελευτήν καταβαίνη, C αισθητώ παντάπασιν ούδενί προσχρώμενος, ἀλλ είδεσιν αύτοΐς δι* αυτών εις αυτά, καί τελευτά εις είδη. Μανθάνω, εφη, ίκανώς μεν ον—δοκεΐς γάρ μοι συχνόν εργον λέγειν—ότι μέντοι βονλει δι-ορίζειν σαφεστερον είναι το ύπδ της του διαλεγεσθαι επιστήμης του οντος τε καί νοητού θεωρουμενον ή τό υπό των τεχνών καλούμενων, αΐς αι υποθέσεις άρχαί καί διάνοια μεν αναγκάζονται άλλα μη Ι) αίσθήσεσιν αυτά θεάσθαι οι θεώμενοι, διά δε τό μη επ' άρχήν άνελθόντες σκοπεΐν, ἀλλ’ εξ υποθέσεων, νοΰν ούκ ΐσχειν περί αυτά δοκοΰσί σοι, * 6
α τφ δντι emphasizes the etymological meaning of the word. Similarly ws άληθως in 551 e, Phaedo 80 d, Phileb. 64 e. For liypotheses cf. Bumet, Greek Philosophy, p. 229, Thompson on Meno 86 e. But the thing to note is that the word according to the context may emphasize the arbitrariness of an assumption or the fact that it is the starting-point—άρχή —of the inquiry.
6 Cf. Symp. 211 C ωσ-nrep έπαναβάσμοις, “like steps of a stair.”
e παντός άρχήν taken literally lends support to the view that Plato is thinking of an absolute first principle. But in spite of the metaphysical suggestions for practical purposes the παντός άρχή may be the virtual equivalent of the ικανόν of the Phaedo. It is the άρχή on which all in the particular case depends and is reached by dialectical agreement, not by arbitrary assumption. Cf. on 510 β, ρ. 110, note a.
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally as hypotheses,*1 underpinnings, footings,6 and springboards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which requires no assumption and is the starting-point of all,c and after attaining to that againjtaking hold of the first dependencies from it, so to proceed downward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of any object of sense d but only of pure ideas moving on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.® ” “ I understand,” he said ; “ not fully, for it is no slight task that you appear to have in mind, but I do understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated by the power of dialectic, as something truer and more exact than the object of the so-called arts and sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting-points. And though it is true that those who contemplate them are compelled to use their understand-incrf and not their senses, yet because they do not go back to the beginning in the study of them but start from assumptions you do not think they possess true
d This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the senses. Cf. on 530 b, p. 1S7, notec. The dialectician is able to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring to images. Plato is not here considering how much or little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience.
* The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first principle. I have never denied that. The point of my interpretation is that it also describes the method which distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, and that this distinction is for practical and educational purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually says in the next few lines. Cf What Plato Said, pp. 233-234·.
f διαpoig. here as in 511 a is general and not technical.
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καίτοι νοητών οντων μετά αρχής, διάνοιαν δέ καλεΐν μοι δοκεΐς την των γεωμετρικών τε και τήν τών τοιουτων εξιν άλλ’ ου νοΰν, ως μεταξύ τι δόξης τε και νοΰ τήν διάνοιαν οΰσαν. 'Ικανώτατα, ήν δ’ εγώ, άπεδε'ξω. καί μοι επί τοΐς τέτταρσι τμήμασι τετταρα ταΰτα παθήματα εν τή ψυχή γιγνόμενα λαβε, νόησιν μεν επί τω άνωτάτω, E διάνοιαν δε εττι τω δεύτερα), τω τρίτω δε ττίστιν άποδος και τω τελευταία) εικασίαν, καί τάξον αυτά άνά λόγον, ώσπερ εφ' οΐς εστιν αλήθειας μετεχειν, οϋτω ταΰτα σαφήνειας ήγησάμενος μετ-εχειν. λϊανθάνω, εφη, καί ξυγχωρώ καί τάττω ως λεγεις. * 6
° νουν ούκ ίσχειν is perhaps intentionally ambiguous. Colloquially the phrase means “have no sense.” For its higher meaning cf. Me no 99 c, Laws 963 a.
6 Unnecessary difficulties have been raised about καίτοι and μετά here. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 345 mistakenly resorts to emendation. The meaning is plain. Mathematical ideas are ideas or concepts like other ideas; but the mathematician does not deal with them quite as the dialectician deals with ideas and therefore does not possess voC? or reason in the highest sense.
c Here the word διάνοια is given a technical meaning as a
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intelligence ° about them although b the things themselves are intelligibles when apprehended in conjunction with a first principle. And I think you call the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or understandingc and not reason because you regard understanding as something intermediate between opinion and reason.” “ Your interpretation is quite sufficient,” I said; “ and now, answering tod these four sections, assume these four affections occurring in the soul : intellection or reason for the highest, understanding for the second ; assign belief* to the third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture/ and arrange them in a proportion ? considering that they participate in clearness and precision in the same degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” “ I understand,” he said; “ I concur and arrange them as you bid.”
faculty inferior to voCs, but, as Plato says, the terminology does not matter. The question has been much and often idly discussed.
“ For (τί cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 b.
‘ τίστιτ is.of course not “faith” in Plato, but Neoplaton-ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two ideas hopelessly.
f (ΐκασία undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato.
1 Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note b.
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δ 14 Ι. Μ era ταΰτα δη, είπον, άπείκασον τοιούτω 7τάθει την ήμετεραν φυσιν παιδείας τε περί και απαιδευσίας. ίδε γάρ ανθρώπους οΐον εν κατα-γείω οικησει σττηλαιώδει, αναπεπταμενην προς τδ φως την είσοδον εχουση μακράν παρ' απαν τδ σπηλαιον, εν τ αυτή εκ παίδων όντας εν δεσμοΐς
“ The image of the cave illustrates by another proportion the contrast between the world of sense-perception and the world of thought. Instead of going above the plane of ordinary experience for the other two members of the proportion, Plato here goes below and invents a fire and shadows cast from it on the walls of a cave to correspond to the sun and the “ real ” objects of sense. In such a proportion our “ real ” world beeomes the symbol of Plato’s ideal world.
Modern fancy may read what meanings it pleases into the Platonic antithesis of the “ real ” and the “ ideal” It has even been treated as an anticipation of the fourth dimension. But Plato never leaves an attentive and critical reader in doubt as to his own intended meaning. There may be at the most a little uncertainty as to which precise traits are intended to carry the symbolism and which are merely indispensable parts of the picture.
The source and first suggestion of Plato’s imagery is an interesting speculation, but it is of no significance for the interpretation of the thought. Cf. John Henry Wright, “The Origin of Plato’s Cave ” in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. xvii. (1906) pp. 130-142. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 89-90, thinks the allegory Orphie. Cf. also Wright, loc. cit. pp. 131-135. Empedocles likens our world 118
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I. “ Next,” said I, “ compare our nature in respect of education and its lack to such an experience as this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean cavern e with a long entrance open 6 to the light on its entire width. Conceive them as having their legs and necks fettered6 from childhood, so that they
to a cave, Diels ϊ.3 269. Cf. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have supposed that Plato had Ln mind rather the puppet and marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Dies in Bulletin Bude, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f.
The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s early writings is derived from it, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 37. It is the source of Bacon’s “ idols of the den.” Sir Thomas Browne writes in Urn Burial: “ We yet discourse in Plato’s den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory of “Jack and the Beanstalk” in Evolution and Ethics, pp. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, § 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic interpretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych, p. 232. Eddington perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics the frank realization that physical science is concerned with a world of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry More (ed. Grossart), p. 44:
Like men new made contriv'd into a cave
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, etc.
* Cf. Phaedo 111c ὰνατεττα/ιένοι/*.
e Cf. Phaedo 67 d.
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και τα σκέλη καί τούς αυχένας, ώστε μένειν τε Β αυτού1 ε'ίς τε το πρόσθεν μόνον όράν, κύκλω δε τάς κεφαλάς ύττό του δεσμού αδυνάτους περιάγειν, φως δε αύτοΐς 7τυρός άνωθεν καί πόρρωθεν καό-μενον όπισθεν αυτών, μεταξύ 8e τού ιτυρός καί των δεσμωτών επάνω οδόν, παρ' ην ίδε τειχίον παρωκοδομημενον, ώσπερ τοΐς θαυματοποιοΐς προ τών ανθρώπων πρόκειται τα παραφράγματα, υπέρ ών τα θαύματα δεικνύασιν. 'O ρω, εφη. 'Όρα τοίνυν παρά τούτο το τειχίον φέροντας ανθρώπους σκεύη τε παντοδαπά ύπερεχοντα τού τειχίου και 515 ανδριάντας καί άλλα ζώα λίθινά τε καί ξύλινα καί παντοϊα ειργασμενα, οΐον είκός τούς μεν φθεγ-γομενους, τούς δε σιγώντας τών παραφερόντων. "Ατοπον, εφη, λεγεις εικόνα καί δεσμώτας άτοπους. *Ομοιους ήμΐν, ην δ’ εγώ* τούς γάρ τοιού-τους πρώτον μεν εαυτών τε καί άλληλων οΐει αν τι εωρακεναι άλλο πλην τάς σκιάς τάς ύπο τού πυρος εις τό καταντικρύ αυτών τού σπηλαίου προσ-πιπτούσας; Πω? γάρ, εφη, ει ακίνητους γε τας Β κεφαλάς εχειν ηναγκασμενοι εΐεν διά βίου; Τί δε τών παραφερομενων; ου ταύτόν τούτο. Τί μην; Ει οΰν διαλεγεσθαι οΐοί τ’ εΐεν προς άλλήλους, ου ταΰτα1 2 ηγεΐ αν τα παριόντα3 αυτούς νομίζειν ονομά-
1 αύτον Hischig : αύτούτ.
2 ον ταύτα D, ον ταϊτά AFM, ον κ αύτά ci. Vermehren.
3 παριόντα scr. recc., παρόντα AFDM, δντα Iamblichus.
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. Picture further the light from a fire burning higher up and at a distance behind them, and between the fire and the prisoners and above them a road along which a low Avail has been built, as the exhibitors of puppet-shows “ have partitions before the men themselves, above which they show the puppets.” “ All that I see,” he said. “ See also, then, men carrying 6 past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above the wall, and human images and shapes of animals as well, wrought in stone and Λνοοά and every material, some of these bearers presumably speaking and others silent.” “ A strange image 3*011 speak of,” he said, “ and strange prisoners.” “ Like to us,” I said ; “ for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these men would have seen anything of themselves or of one another except the shadows cast from the fire on the wall of the cave that fronted them ? ” “ How could they,” he said, “ if they were compelled to hold their heads unmoved through life?” “And again, Avould not the same be true of the objects carried past them ? ”	“ Surely.” “ If then they
were able to talk to one another, do you not think that they would suppose that in naming the things
β H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that the Tols θανματοποιοΊί should be translated “at the marionettes” and be classed with καινοί? τραγωδοί? (Pseph. ap. Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gerth, ii. i. p. 445.
6 The men are merely a part of the necessary machinery of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The artificial object? correspond to the things of sense and opinion in the divided line, and the shadows to the world of reflections, ihcbvis.
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ζειν άπερ όρώεν; ’Ανάγκη. Τί δ’; el καί ηχω τό δεσμωτήριον εκ του καταντικρύ εχοι, onore τις των παριόντων φθεγξαιτο, ole ι αν άλλο τι αυτούς ηγεΐσθαι το φθeγγόμevov η την παριοΰσαν σκιάν; Μά Δ” ούκ εγωγ’, εφη. ΥΙαντάπασι δη, ην δ’ εγώ, C οι τοιοΰτοι ούκ αν άλλο τι νομίζουν τό αληθές η τάς των σκευαστών σκιάς. Πολλή ανάγκη, εφη. Σκόnei δη, ην δ’ εγώ, αύτών λύσιν re και ΐασιν των δεσμών και της αφροσύνης, οια τις αν εΐη, el φύσει τοιάδε ξυμβαίνοι αύτοΐς· οπότε τις λυθείη και άναγ κάζο ιτ ο εξ αίφνης άνίστασθαί τε και περι-άγειν τον αύχενα και βαδίζειν καί προς τό φως άναβλεπειν, * πάντα δε ταΰτα ποιων άλγοι τε και διά τάς μαρμαρυγάς α δυνατοί καθοράν εκείνα, ών Χ) τότε τάς σκιάς εώρα, τί αν οιει αυτόν είπεΐν, ει τις αύτω λεγοι, ότι τότε μεν εώρα φλυαρίας, νΰν Se μάλλον τι εγγυτερω του οντος και προς μάλλον
0 Cf. Parmen. 130 d, Tim. 51 β, 52 a, and ray De Platonis Idearum doctrina, pp. 24-25; also E. Hoffmann in Wochensclirift f. klass. Phil, xxxvi. (1919) pp. 196-197. As we use the word tree of the trees we see, though the reality (αντο θ ἔστι) is the idea of a tree, so they would speak of the shadows as the world, though the real reference unknown to them would be to the objects that cause the shadows, and baek of the objects to the things of the “ real ” world of which they are copies. The general meaning, which is quite certain, is that they would suppose the shadows to be the realities. The text and the precise turn of expression are doubtful. See crit. note, παρώντα is intentionally ambiguous in its application to the shadows or to the objects which cast them. They suppose that the names refer to the passing shadows, but (as we know) they 122
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that they sawα they were naming the passing objects?”
“ Necessarily.” “ And if their prison had an echo6 . from the wall opposite them, when one of the passers-by uttered a sound, do you think that they would suppose anything else than the passing shadow to be the speaker ? ”	“ By Zeus, I do not,” said he.
“Then in every way such prisoners would deem reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the artificial objects.” “ Quite inevitably,” he said.
“ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the release c and healing from these bonds and this folly if in the course of natured something of this sort should happen to them : When one was freed from his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and tum his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, what do you suppose would be his answer if someone told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality
really apply to the objects. Ideas and particulars are homonymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get somewhat the same meaning from the text ταΰτά. “Do you not think that they would identify the passing objects (which strictly speaking they do not know) with what they saw?”
Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, p. 286. He prefers ούκ αΐτά and renders: “ Sie wiirden in dem, was sie sahen, das Voriibergehende selbst zu benennen glauben.”
*	The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the picture.
*	Cf. Phatdo 67 d λδὲιν, and 83 d Xi/oei τε καί καθαρμω. \ύσκ became technical in Neoplatonism.
d Lit. “ by nature.” φύσis in Plato often suggests reality and truth.
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\ οντα τετραμμένος ορθότερα βλέποι, καί δη καί έκαστον των παριόντων δεικνύς αύτώ άναγκάζοι έρωτών άποκρίνεσθαι ο τι εστιν; ούκ ο’ίει αυτόν άπορεΐν τε αν και ήγεΐσθαι τα τότε όρώμενα αληθέστερα η τα νυν δεικνύμενα; ΓΙοΛυ γ*, έφη.
II.	Oυκοΰν καν ει προς αυτό το φως άναγκάζοι E αυτόν βλέπειν, άλγεΐν τε αν τα ομματα καί φευγειν άποστρεφόμενον προς εκείνα α δυναται καθοράν, και νομίζειν ταΰτα τω όντι σαφέστερα των δεικνυμένων; Ούτως, έφη. Ει δέ, ην δ’ εγώ, εντεύθεν έλκοι τις αυτόν βία διά τραχείας της άναβάσεως και άνάντους και μη άνείη πριν εζελ κυσειεν εις τό τοΰ ήλιου φως, άρα ούχι όδυνάσθαί τε αν και άγανακτεΐν έλκόμενον, καί 16 επειδή προς τό φως έλθοι, αυγής αν έχοντα τα ομματα μεστά όράν ούδ’ αν εν δύνασθαι των νυν λεγομένων αληθών; Ου γάρ αν, έφη, εξαίφνης γε. Συνήθειας δη, οΐμαι, δέοιτ* αν, ει μέλλοι τα άνω δφεσθαΐ' καί πρώτον μεν τάς σκιάς αν βάστα καθ-ορώ, καί μετά τούτο εν τοΐς ϋδασι τά τε τών ανθρώπων καί τα τών άλλων είδωλα, ύστερον δέ αυτά' έκ δέ τούτων τά εν τω ούρανώ καί αυτόν τον ουρανόν νυκτωρ αν ραον θεάσαιτο, προσβλέπων τό 1] τών άστρων τε καί σελήνης φώς, ή μεθ* ημέραν * 6
° The entire passage is an obvious allegory of the painful experience of one whose false conceit of knowledge is tested by the Socratic elenchus. Of. Soph. 230 b-d, and for άπορον Meno 80 a, 84 b-c, Theaet. 149 a, Apol. 23 ω. Of. also What Plato Said, p. 513 on Meno 80 a, Eurip. Ilippol. 217 to yap όρθονσΟαι γνώμαν όδυνφ, “ it is painful to have one’s opinions set right,” and infra 517 a, supra 494 u.
6 Of. Theaet. 175 b, Boethius, Cons. iii. 12 “quicunque in superum diem mentem ducere quaeritis”; infra 520 a, 521 c, and the Neoplatonists’ use of ὰνὰγειν and their 124
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and turned toward more real things, he saw more truly ? And if also one should point out to him each of the passing objects and constrain him by questions to say what it is, do you not think that he would be at a loss a and that he would regard what he formerly saw as more real than the things now pointed out to him ? ”	“ Far more real,” he said.
II.	“ And if he were compelled to look at the light itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not turn away and flee to those things which he is able to discern and regard them as in very deed more clear and exact than the objects pointed out?” “It is so,” he said. “And if,” said I, “someone should drag him thence by force up the ascent 6 which is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not think that he would find it painful to be so haled along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out into the light, that his eyes would be filled Anth its beams so that he would not be able to see c even one of the things that we call real ? ”	“ Why, no, not im-
mediatel)r,” he said. “ Then there would be need of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the things higher up. And at first he would most easily discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses or reflections in water d of men and other things, and later, the things themselves, and from these he would go on to contemplate the appearances in the heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, looking at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day
“ analogical ” virtue and interpretation. Cf. Leibniz, ed. Gerhardt, vii. 270.
e Cf. Laws 897 d, Phaedo 99 d.
Λ Cf. Phaedo 99 d. Stallbaum says this was imitated by Themistius, Orat. iv. p. 51 b.
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τον ήλιον τε καί to του ήλιον. Πω? δ’ ου; Τελευταϊον δη, οΐμαι, τοι' ήλιον, ούκ εν υδασιν ονδ' ἐν άλλοτρία έδρα φαντάσματα αυτόν, αλλ' αυτόν καθ' αύτόν εν τη αυτόν χώρα δυναιτ αν κατιδεΐν καί θεάσασθαι οΐός εστιν. Άναγκαΐον, εφη. Και μετά ταντ αν ήδη συλλογίζοιτο περί αύτοΰ δτι οντος 6 τάς τε ώρας παρεχων και £νιαυτούς και πάντα ειτ ιτροπενων τα εν τω
0	όρωμενω τόπω, και εκείνων, ών σφεΐς εώρων, τρόπον τινα πάντων αίτιος. Δήλον, εφη, οτι επι ταντ α αν μετ' εκείνα ελ θοι. Τί ονν; άναμιμνη-σκόμενον αυτόν της πρώτης οίκήσεως και της εκει σοφίας και των τότε ζυνδεσμωτών ούκ αν οιει αυτόν μεν εύδαιμονίζειν της μεταβολής, τούς δε ελεεΐν; Και μάλα. Τιμαι δε και έπαινοι ει τινες αύτοΐς
1	ήσαν τότε παρ' άλλήλων και γέρα τω όξντατα καθ-ορώντι τα παριόντα, και μνημονεύοντι μάλιστα
D όσα τε πρότερα αυτών και υστέρα είώθει και άμα πορεύεσθαι, καί εκ τούτων δη δυνατώτατα απο-μαντενομενω το μέλλον ήξειν, δοκεΐς αν αύτόν επιθυμητικώς αυτών εχειν καί ζηλοΰν τούς παρ εκείνοις τιμωμένους τε καί ενδνναστενοντας, η το του 'Ομήρου αν πεπονθεναι καί σφόδρα βουλεσθαι * *
9 It is probably a mistake to look for a definite symbolism in all the details of this description. There are more stages of progress than the proportion of four things calls for. All that Plato’s thought requires is the general contrast between an unreal and a real world, and the goal of the rise from one to the other in the contemplation of the sun, or the idea of good. Cf. 517 b-c.	6 i.e. a foreign medium.
* Cf. 508 b, and for the idea of good as the cause of all things cf. on 509 b, and Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
P. Corssen, Philol. Woclienschrift, 1913, pp. 287-288, unnecessarily proposes to emend ών σφεΐί εώρων to ών σκιά,j i. or
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the sun and the suns light.® ” “ Of course.” “ And so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,6 but in and by itself in its own place.” “ Necessarily,” he said. “ And at this point he would infer and conclude that this it is that provides the seasons and the courses of the year and presides over all things in the visible region, and is in some sort the cause c of all these things that they had seen.” “ Obviously,” he said,
“ that would be the next step.” “ Well then, if he recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you not think that he would count himself happy in the change and pity themd ? ” “He would indeed.” “ And if there had been honours and commendations among them which they bestowed on one another and prizes . for the man who is quickest to make out the shadows as they pass and best able to remember their customary precedences,sequences andco-existences,*andsomost successful in guessing at what was to come, do you think he would be very keen about such rewards, and that he would envy and emulate those who were honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among them, or that he would feel with Homer f and greatly
ών σφΐΐϊ σκιά* έ., “ ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras videbant, fuerit auctor/’	d Cf. on 4S6 a, p. 10, note a.
* Another of Plato’s anticipations of modern thought. This I is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 α τριβή και όμτίιρίφ μνήμην I μόνον σωζομίνη του (ΐωθότος γίγνεσθαι, “ relying on routine and habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to result.” (Loeb tr.)
1 Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that at the beginning of the Crito.
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επάρουρον εόντ α θητευεμεν άλλω άνδρί παρ* άκληρω καί ότιοΰν αν πεπονθεναι μάλλον η 'κείνα E τε δοξάζειν καί iκείνως ζην; Ούτως, εφη, εγωγε οΐμαι, παν μάλλον πεπονθεναι αν δεξασθαι η ζην εκείνως. Καί τάδε δη εννόησον, ην δ’ εγώ. ει πάλιν 6 τοιοΰτος καταβάς εις τον αυτόν θάκον καθίζοιτο, άρ' οι) σκότους αν πλεως1 σχοίη τούς οφθαλμούς, εξαίφνης ηκων εκ τον ήλιον; Και μάλα γ', εφη. Τα? δε δη σκιάς εκείνας πάλιν ει δεοι αυτόν γνωματευοντα διαμιλλάσθαι τοΐς αει 517 δεσμώταις εκείνοις, εν ω άμβλυώττει, πριν κατα-στηναι τα ομματα, οντος S’ 6 χρόνος μη πάνυ ολίγος εΐη της συνήθειας, άρ' ου γελωτ αν παράσχοι, και λεγοιτο αν περί αυτόν, ως άναβάς άνω διεφθαρμένος ηκει τα ομματα, καί ότι ονκ άζιον ουδέ πειράσθαι άνω ίεναι; καί τον επιχειροΰντα λυειν τε καί άν-άγειν, ει πως εν ταΐς χερσί δύναιντο λαβεϊν καί άπο-κτείνειν, άποκτεινυναι αν2; Σ,φόδρα γ', εφη.
III.	Ύαυτην τοίνυν, ην δ' εγώ, την εικόνα, ω φίλε Τλαυκων, προσαπτεον άπασαν τοΐς έμπροσθεν Β Αεγομενοις, την μεν δι' όφεως φαινομενην έδραν τη του δεσμωτηρίου οίκησει άφομοιοΰντα, τό δε του πνρός εν αυτή φως τη τοΰ ήλιου δυνάμει· την δε άνω άνάβασιν καί θεάν των άνω την εις τον νοητόν
1	ὰν ττλέω5 Stallb., άνάπλεως mss., ὰν άνάτι-λεωί Baiter. See Adam ad loc. on the text.
2	άττοκτείνειν, άποκτεινυναι &v F: άποκτείνειν, άττοκτιννύναι &v AD Iamblichus : άττοκτείνειν, άττοκτιννύναι αΰ Μ, άποκτείνειαν άν ci. Baiter. * 6
α On the metaphor of dark ness and light c/.also Soph.25 4 a.
6 Like the philosopher in the court-room. Cf. Theaet. 172 c, 173 c ff., Gorg. 484 d-e. Cf. also supra on 487 c-d. 515 d, infra 517 d, Soph. 216 d, Laches 196 b, Phaedr. 249 d. 128
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a landless man, and endure anything rather than opine with them and live that life ? ”	“ Yes,” he said, “ I
think that he would choose to endure anything rather than such a life.” “ And consider this also.” said I, “ if such a one should go down again and take his old place would he not get his eyes fulla of darkness, thus suddenly coming out of the sunlight ? ”	“ He would
indeed.” “ Now if he should be required to contend with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these shadows while his vision was still dim and before his eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time required for habituation would not be very short—would he not provoke laughter,6 and would it not be said of him that he had returned from his journey aloft with his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to attempt the ascent ? And if it were possible to lay hands on and to kill the man who tried to release them and lead them up, would they not kill him c ? ” “ They certainly would,” he said.
III.	“ This image then, dear Glaucon, we must apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening the region revealed through sight to the habitation of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s
* An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other stinging allusions to this cf. Gorg. 4S6 b, 521 c, Meno 100 b-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “ Wormwood, wormwood ” (hi. ii. 191). The text is disputed. See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “ Zu Platons Staat,” Hermes, 1926, ρ. 110, thinks that an oUi or something like it must be understood as having preceded, at least in Plato’s thought, and that άποκτβίναν can be taken as a gloss or variant of άνοκτανύναι and the correct reading mast be λα/3«ν, καί αποκτανύναι &v. See also Adam ad loc.
VOL. II
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τόπον της φυχής άνοδον τιθείς ούχ άμαρτησει της ./γ* εμής ελπίδος, επειδή ταύτης επιθυμείς ακουειν θεδς δε που οΐδεν, ει αληθής ουσα τυγχάνει, τα » ' δ’ οΰν εμοι φαινόμενα οϋτω φαίνεται, εν τω γνωστώ τελευταία ή τοΰ άγαθοΰ ιδέα και μογις c όράσθαι, όφθεΐσα δε συλλογιστε'α είναι ως α ρα πασι πάντων αυτή ορθών τε καί καλών αίτια, εν τε όρατώ φώς και τον τούτου κύριον τεκοΰσα, εν τε νοητώ αυτή κυρία αλήθειαν καί νουν παρα-σχομένη, και ότι δει ταύτην ίδεΐν τον μέλλοντα έμφρόνως πράξειν ή ιδία ή δημοσία. Συνοίομαι, εφη, και εγώ, ον γε δή τρόπον δύναμαι. "Ιθι τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί τάδε ξυνοιήθητι και μη θαυμάσης ότι οι ενταύθα ελθόντες ούκ εθελουσι τα τών ανθρώπων πράττειν, άλλ’ άνω αει επείγον-D ται αυτών αι φυχαί διατρίβειν είκός γάρ που ούτως, είπερ αυ κατά τήν προειρημενην εικόνα τοΰτ εχει. Eίκός μέντοι, εφη. Τί δί; τάδε οΐει τι θαυμαστόν, ει από θείων, ήν δ’ εγώ, θεωριών επί τα ανθρώπειά τις έλθών κακά ασχημονεί τε καί φαίνεται σφόδρα γελοίος έτι άμβλυώττων καί πριν ίκανώς συνήθης * 6
° (/. 508 b-c, where Arnou (Le Desir de dieu dans la philos. de Ρ lot in, p. 48) and Iiobin (La Theorie plat, de Γαιηοιιτ, pp. 88-81) make τόπος νοητός refer to le del astro-nomique as opposed to the ύπερουράνιος τόπος of the Phaedrus 247 λ-e, 2-tS b, 248 d-2-Ι·Ο λ. The phrase νοητός κόσμος, often attributed to Plato, does not occur in his writings.
6 Plato was much less prodigal of affirmation about metaphysical ultimates than interpreters who take his myths literally have supposed. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 515, on Meno 86 n.
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ascension to the intelligible region γ’ you will not miss my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. But God knows6 whether it is true. But, at any rate, my dream as it appears to me is that in the region of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, giving birth® in the visible world to light, and the author of light and itself in the intelligible world being the authentic source of truth and reason, and that anyone who is to act wiselyd in private or public must have caught sight of this.” “ I concur,’’ he said, “ so far as I am able.” “ Come then/’ I said, “ and join me in this further thought, and do not be surprised that those who have attained to this height are not willing* to occupy themselves with the affairs of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and the yearning for that sojourn above. For this, I take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of our image holds.” “ Yes, it is likely.” “ And again, do you think it at all strange,” said I, “ if a man returning from divine contemplations to the petty miseries'* of men cuts a sorry figure3 and appears most ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, and before he has become sufficiently accustomed
e Cf. 506 e.
d This is the main point for the Republic. The significance of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 n, p. 102, note α and pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno 81 i>-e. See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
•	Cf. 521 a, 345 e, and Vo! I. on 347 d, p. 81, note d.
*	Cf. 346 e.
9 Cf. Theaet. 174 c άσχημοσννη.
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γενεσθαι τω παρόντι σκότω αναγκαζόμενος εν δικαστηρίου η άλλοθι που άγωνίζεσθαι περί των του δικαίου σκιών η αγαλμάτων ών αι σκι αι, και E διαμιλλάσθαι περί τούτου, όπη ποτε υπολαμβάνεται ταΰτα υπό των αυτήν δικαιοσύνην μη πώποτε ίδόντων; Οόδ’ όπωστιοΰν θαυμαστόν, εφη. Άλλ’ 518 ει νουν γε εχοι τις, ην δ’ εγώ, μεμνήτ αν, ότι διτταί και από διττών γίγνονται επιταράξεις όμ-μασιν, εκ τε φωτός εις σκότος μεθισταμενων και εκ σκότους εις φώς· ταύτά δε ταΰτα νομίσας γίγνεσθαι καί περί φυγή ν, οπότε ΐδοι θορυβου-μενην τινα καί αδυνατούσαν τι καθοράν, ούκ αν άλογίστως γελώ, άλλ’ επίσκοποί αν πότερον εκ φανοτερου βίου ήκουσα υπό άηθείας εσκότωται η Β εξ άμαθίας πλείονος εις φανότερον ίοΰσα υπό λαμπρότερου μαρμαρυγής εμπεπλησται, καί ουτω δη την μεν εύδαιμονίσειεν αν του πάθους τε καί βίου, την δε ελεήσειεν, καί ει γελάν επ' αυτή βούλοιτο, ήττον αν καταγέλαστος ό γελως αύτώ εΐη ή 6 επί τή άνωθεν εκ φωτός ήκούση. Και μάλα, όφη, μετρίως λεγεις.
IV.	Αει δη, ειπον, ημάς τοιόνδε νομίσαι περί αυτών, ει ταΰτ' αληθή, την παιδείαν ούχ οΐαν τινες Απαγγελλόμενοι φασιν είναι τοιαύτην καί είναι. * 6
° For the contrast between the philosophical and the pettifogging soul cf. Theaet. 173 c-175 e. Cf. also on 517 a, p. 128, note b.
6 For αγαλμάτων cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 237, Soph. 234. c, Pol it. 303 c.
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in courtrooms e or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of justice or the images 6 that cast the shadows and to wrangle in debate about the notions of these things in the minds of those who have never seen justice itself?” “ It would be by no means strange,” he said. “ But a sensible man,” I said, “ would remember that there are two distinct disturbances of ' the eyes arising from two causes, according as the shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to light,c and, believing that the same thing happens to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed and unable to discern something, he would not laughd unthinkingly, but -would observe whether coming from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.* And so / he would deem the one happvin its experience and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laughable than that at the expense of the soul that had come down from the light above.” “ That is a very fair statement,” he said.
IV.	“ Then, if this is true, our view of these matters must be this, that education is not in reality what some people proclaim it to be in their profes-
*	Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is αόρατον but otherwise than the dark.
d Cf. Theaet. 175 d-e.
*	Lit. “ or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a greater light.”
1 i.e. only after that. For οντω δή in this sense cf. 484 n, 429 d, 443 e, Charm. 171 e.
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C φασι δ ί ττ ον ούκ ενονσης εν τη φνχη επιστήμης σφεΐς εντιθεναι, οΐον τυφλοΐς όφθαλμοΐς σφιν εντιθεντες. Φασι yap ονν, εφη. Ό δ ί γε νυν λόγος, ην δ’ εγώ, σημαίνει, ταυτην την ενονσαν έκαστον δύναμιν εν τη φνχη καί τό όργανον, ω καταμανθάνει έκαστος, οΐον ει όμμα μη δυνατόν ην άλλως η ζνν δλω τω σώματι στρεφειν προς το φανόν εκ του σκοτώδονς, οντω ξύν όλη τη φνχη εκ του γιγνομενον περιακτέον είναι, εως αν εις το ον καί του οντος τό φανότατον δυνατή γενηται 1) άνασχεσθαι θεωμενη’ τούτο δ’ είναι φαμεν τάγα-θόν η γάρ; Ναι. Τούτου τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, αντοΰ τέχνη αν εΐη της περιαγωγης, τινα τροπον ως ραστά τε καί άνυσιμώτβ,χα μεταστραφησεται, ον τον εμποιησαι αντω τό όράν, άλλ* ως εχοντι μεν αυτό, ούκ όρθώς δε τετραμμένο) ουδέ βλεποντι οι εδει, τούτο διαμηχανησασθαι. Έοικε yap, *φη·
° έπαγγίλλό/ievoi connotes the boastfulness of their claims. Cf. Protag. 319 λ, Gorg. 447 c, Laches 186 c, Euthyd. 273 e, Isoc. Soph. 1, 5, 9, 10, Antid. 193, Xen. Mem. iii. 1. 1, i. 2. 8, Aristot. llhet. 1402 a 25.
6 Cf. Theognis 429 ff. Stallbaum compares Eurip. Htppol. 917 f. Similarly Anon. Theaet. Comm. (Berlin, 1905), p. 32, 48. 4 και δεΐν αύτη ούκ ένθέσεων μαθημάτων, άλλα αναμνήσεων.
Cf. also St. Augustine: “ Nolite putare quemquam hominem aiiquid di.scere ab homine. Admonere possumus per stre-pitum vocis nostrae; ” and Emerson’s “ Strictly speaking, it is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from another soul.”
* περιακτέον is probably a reference to the περίακτοι or triangular prisms on each side of the stage. They revolved on an axis and had different scenes painted on their three faces, έ Many scholars are of the opinion that they were not known in the classical period, as they are mentioned only by late 134
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sions.0 What they aver is that they can put true knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if they were inserting6 vision into blind eyes.” “They do indeed,” he said. “ But our present argument indicates,” said I, " that the true analogy for this indwelling power in the soul and the instrument whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that could not be converted to the light from the darkness except by turning the whole body. Even so this organ of knowledge must be turned around from the world of becoming together with the entire soul, like the scene-shifting periactc in the theatre, until the soul is able to endure the contemplation of essence and the brightest region of being. And this, we say, is the good/1 do we not?” “Yes.” “ Of this very thing, then,” I said, “ there might be an art,*5 an art of the speediest and most effective shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of producing vision in it, but on the assumption that it possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and does not look where it should, an art of bringing this about.” “ Yes, that seems likely,” he said. “ Then writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, as a number of classical plays seem to have required something of the sort. Cf. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. Machine, p. 1469.
*	Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysticism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral will to Ik; unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. Some teachers will concur.
*	Plato often distinguishes the things that do or do not admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 438 e, p. 22, note 6. Adam is mistaken in taking it “ Education (ή ratSeia) would be an art,” etc.
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ΑΙ μεν τοίνυν άλλαι άρεταϊ καλούμε ναι ψνχης κινδννευουσιν εγγύς τι είναι των τον σώματος' E τω δντι γάρ ούκ ενοΰσαι πρότερον ύστερον εμ-ποιεΐσθαι εθεσί τε καί άσκησεσιν η 8e τον φρονησαι παντός μάλλον θειοτερον τινος τυγχάνει, ως εοικεν, ουσα, ο την μεν δύναμιν ουδέποτε άπ-όλλυσιν, υπό δε της περιαγωγης χρήσιμόν τε και 519 ωφέλιμον και άχρηστον αν και βλαβερόν γίγνεται. η ονπω εννενόηκας, των λεγομένων πονηρών μεν, σοφών δε, ως δριμν μεν βλεπει τό φνχάριον και όζεως διορα ταΰτα εφ’ α τετραπται, ως ου φαυλην εχον την όφιν, κακία δ’ ηναγκασμενον νπηρετεΐν, ώστε δσω αν όξύτερον βλεπη, τοσοντω πλείω κακά εργαζόμενον; Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. Τούτο μέντοι, ην δ’ εγώ, τό της τοιαυτης φυσεως ει εκ πα ιδος ευθύς κοπτόμενον περιεκόπη τα? της Β γενεσεως ξυγγενεϊς ώσπερ μολνβδίδας, αι δη
° This then is Plato's answer (intended from the first) to the question whether virtue can be taught, debated in the Protagoras and Meno. The intellectual virtues (to use Aristotle’s term), broadly speaking, cannot be taught; they are a gift. And the highest moral virtue is inseparable from rightly directed intellectual virtue. Ordinary moral virtue is not rightly taught in democratic Athens, but comes by the grace of God. In a reformed state it could be systematically inculcated and “taught.” Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 511-512 on Meno 70 a. But we need not infer that Plato did not believe in mental discipline. Cf. Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, p. 164 “The conception of mental discipline is at least as old as Plato, as may be seen from the seventh book of the Republic ...”
6 Cf. Aristot. Eth. jXic. 1103 a 14-17 ή δὲ ηθικ-η έξ Ιθοι/j. Plato does not explicitly name “ ethical ” and “ intellectual ” virtues. Cf. Fox, op. cit. p. 104 “ Plato correctly believed 136
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the other so-called virtues 0 of the soul do seem akin to those of the body. For it is true that where they do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by habit6 and practice. But the excellence of thought,6 it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing that never loses its potency, but, according to the direction of its conversion, becomes useful and beneficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you never observed in those who are popularly spoken of as bad, but smart men.d how keen is the vision of the little soul,* how quick it is to discern the things that interest it/ a proof that it is not a poor vision which it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief it accomplishes ? ” “I certainly have,” he said. “ Observe then,” said I, “ that this part of such a soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and had thus been struck free 9 of the leaden weights, so that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually
e Plato uses such synonyms as φρόνημα, σοφία, voDs, διάνοια, etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristotelian meticulousness.
d Cf. Theaet. 176 d, Laws 689 c-d, Cic. De οβο. i. 19, and also Laws 819 a.
*	Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 α σμικροί . . . τὰs ψνχά$, Marcus Aurelius’ -γι·χαριον el βαστάζων vetcpov, Swinburne's “ A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man ” (“ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson's “ If half the little soul is dirt.”
f Lit. “ Toward which it is turned.”
•	The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “ circumcision ” was suggested by Stallbaum’s “ purgata ac circumcisa," but carries alien associations. The whole may be compared with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-d, and with Phaedo 81 β f.
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εδωδαΐς τε καί τοιουτων ήδοναΐς τε καί λιχνείαις προσφυείς γιγνόμεναι κάτω1 στρεφουσι την της ψυχής όφιν ών ει άπαλλαγεν περιεστρεφετο εις τάληθή, και εκείνα αν το αυτό τούτο των αυτών ανθρώπων οξυτατα εώρα, ώσπερ και εφ α νυν τετραπται. Ei/co? ye, εφη. Τί δαί; τὅδε ου κ είκός, ήν δ’ εγώ, και ανάγκη εκ των προειρημενών, μήτε τους απαίδευτους και αλήθειας άπειρους C ίκανώς αν ποτε πάλιν επιτροπεΰσαι, μήτε τους εν παιδεία εωμενους διατρίβειν διά τέλους, τούς μεν οτι σκοπόν εν τω βίω ούκ εχουσιν ενα, ου στοχαζο-μενους δει άπαντα πράττειν α αν πράττωσιν ιδία τε και δημοσία, τούς δε οτι εκόντες είναι ου πράξουσιν, ηγούμενοι εν μακάρων νησοις ζώντες ετι άπωκίσθαι; 'Αληθή, εφη.	'H μετερον δη
εργον, ήν δ’ εγώ, των οικιστών τάς τε βελτίστας φύσεις άναγκάσαι άφικεσθαι προς το μάθημα δ εν τω πρόσθεν εφαμεν είναι μεγιστον, ίδεΐν τε το D αγαθόν και άναβήναι εκείνην την άνάβασιν; και επειδάν άναβάντες ίκανώς ΐδωσι, μη επιτρεπειν αύτοΐς δ νυν επιτρέπεται. Τό ποιον δη; Τό αύτοΰ, ήν δ’ εγώ, καταμενειν και μη εθελειν πάλιν
1 κάτω Hermann: περί κάτω mss. : περί τά κάτω Iamblichus.
α Or “eye of the mind.” Cf. 533 ο, Sym. 219 a, Soph. 25i a, Aristot. Eth. 1144 a 30, and the parallels and imitations collected by Gomperz, Apol. der Heilkunst, 166-167. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 534, on Pliaedo 99 e, Ovid, Met. xv. 64:
. . . quae natura negabat visibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hausit.
Cf. FriedlSnder, Platon, i. pp. 12-13, 15, and perhaps Odyssey, i. 115, Marc. Aurel. iv. 29 καταμύαν τω νοερφ δμματι.
b For likely and necessary cf. on 485 c, p. 6, note c.
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soul® —if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a conversion towards the things that are real and true, that same faculty of the same men would have been most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” “ It is likely,” he said. “ Well, then/’ said I, “ is not this also likely 6 and a necessary consequence of what has been said, that neither could men who are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever adequately preside over a state, nor could those who had been permitted to linger on to the end in the pursuit of culture—the one because they have no single aim c and purpose in life to which ail their actions, public and private, must be directed, and the others, because they will not voluntarily engage in action, believing that while still living they have been transported to the Islands of the Blest.*1 ” “ True,” he said. “ It is the duty of us, the founders, then,” said I, “ to compel the best natures to attain the knowledge which we pronounced the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, to scale that ascent, and when they have reached the heights and taken an adequate view, we must not allow what is now permitted.” “ What is that ? ” “That they should linger there,” I said, “ and refuse
e σκοπόν: this is what distinguishes the philosophic statesman from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 e, Laws 962 a-β, d, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 18, n. 102.
d Cf. 540 b, Gorg. 526 c, infra 520 d <?v τω καθαρά and Phaedo 114 c, 109 b. Because they will still suppose that they are “building Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land” (Blake).
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καταβαίνω παρ’ εκείνους τους δεσμώτας μηδ* * μετεχειν των παρ’ εκείνοις πόνων τε καί τιμών, είτε φαυλότεραι είτε σπουδαιότεραι. '’Έ,πειτέφη, άδι κήσομεν α ντους, και ποιήσομεν χείρον ζην, δυνατόν αύτοΐς ον άμεινον;
E V. Έπελάθου, ην δ’ εγώ, πάλιν, ώ φίλε, ότι νόμω ου τούτο μέλει, όπως εν τι γένος εν πόλει διαφερόντως ευ πράξει, άλλ’ εν όλη τη πόλει τούτο μηχανάται εγγενέσθαι, ζυναρμόττων τους πολίτας πειθοΐ τε και ανάγκη, ποιων μεταδιΒόναι αλληλοις 520 τῆς ώφελείας, ην αν έκαστοι το κοινόν δυνατοί ώσιν ώφελείν, και αυτός εμποιών τοιούτους άνδρας εν τη πόλει, ούχ ΐνα άφίη τρεπεσθαι όπη έκαστος βούλεται, άλλ’ ΐνα καταχρηται αυτός αύτοΐς επί τον ξυνδεσμον της πόλεως.	’Αληθή, εφη' επ-
ελαθόμην γάρ. Σκέφαι τοίνυν, εΐιτον, ώ Τλαύκων, ότι οόδ’ άδικήσομεν τούς παρ’ ήμΐν φιλοσόφους γιγνομενους, άλλα δίκαια προς αυτούς εροΰμεν, προσαναγκάζοντες των άλλων επιμελεΐσθαί τε και Β φνλάττειν. εροΰμεν γάρ, ότι οι μεν εν ταΐς άλλαις πόλεσι τοιοΰτοι γιγνόμενοι εικότως ου μετεχουσι των εν αύταΐς πόνων αυτόματοι γάρ εμφύονται άκούσης τής εν εκάστη πολιτείας, δίκην δ’ εχει τό γε αυτοφυές, μηδενι τροφήν όφεΐλον, μηδ* εκτίνειν
0 Cf. infra 539 e and Laws 803 u-c, and on 520 c, Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, p. 53 “ the hero of our story descended the bean-stalk and came back to the common world,” etc.
6 Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315 on 419. c i.e. happiness, not of course exceptional happiness. d Persuasion and compulsion are often bracketed or contrasted. Cf. also Laics <>61 c, T22 β, 711 c, Rep. 518 b.
• Cf. 3ti9 c ff. The reference there however is only to the economic division of labour. For the idea that laws should 140
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to go down again® among those bondsmen and share their labours and honours, whether they are of less or of greater -worth.” “ Do you mean to say that ve must do them this wrong, and compel them to live an inferior life when the better is in their power ? ”
V.	“You have again forgotten,6 my friend,” said I, “ that the law is not concerned with the special happiness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce this condition c in the city as a Avhole, harmonizing and adapting the citizens to one another by persuasion and compulsion,d and requiring them to impart to one another any benefit6 which they are severally able to bestow upon the community, and that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it may allow each to take what course pleases him, but with a view to using them for the binding together of the commonwealth/’ “ True,” he said, “ I did forget it.” “ Observe, then, Glaucon,” said I, “ that we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who arise among us, but that we can justify our action when we constrain them to take charge of the other citizens and be their guardians/ For we will say to them that it is natural that men of similar quality who spring up in other cities should not share in the labours there. For they grow up spontaneously^ from no volition of the government in the several states, and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay
be for the good of the whole state cf. 420 β ff., 466 a, 341-342, Laws 715 b, 757 d, 875 a.
1 fsoblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of communist orations.
" αυτόματο ι : cf. Protag. 320 a, Euthyd. 2S2 c. For the thought that there are a few men naturally good in any state cf. also Laws 951 b, 64-2 c-d.
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τω προθυμεισθαι τα τροφεία- υμάς δ’ ημείς ν μιν τε αύτοΐς τύ) τε άλλη πόλει ώσπερ εν σμήνεσιν ηγεμόνας τε και βασιλέας εγεννησαμεν, άμεινόν τε C και τελεώτερον εκείνων πεπαιδευμένους και μάλλον δυνατούς άμφοτέρων μετεχειν. καταβατέον οΰν εν μερει εκάστω εις την των άλλων ξυνοίκησιν και ξυνεθιστεον τα σκοτεινά θεάσασΟαι- ξυνεθιζόμενοι γάρ μυρίω βελτιον όφεσθε των εκεΐ, και γνώσεσθε εκαστα τα είδωλα άττα εστί και ών, διά το τάληθη εωρακεναι καλών τε και δικαίων και αγαθών περί' και οϋτω ϋπαρ ήμίν και ύμΐν η πόλις οίκήσεται, ἀλλ’ ούκ όναρ, ως νυν αί πολλαι υπό σκιαμαχούν-D των τε προς άλληλους και στασιαζόντων περί τοΰ άρχειν οίκοΰνται, ως μεγάλου τινος αγαθού οντος, το δε που αληθές ώδ' εχεί' εν πόλει fj ήκιστα πρόθυμοι άρχειν οι μέλλοντες άρζειν, ταύτην άριστα και άστασιαστότατα ανάγκη οίκεΐσθαι, την δ’ εναντίους άρχοντας σχοΰσαν έναντιως. Τίάνυ
° Cf. Isoc. Archhlamus 108 ό.ττοδ<2·μ<:ν τα τροφεία ττι πατρίδι. Stallbaum refers also to Phoenissae 44. For the country as τροφοί see Vol. I. p. 303, note e on 414 e. b Cf. Polit. 301 d-e, Xen. Cyr. ν. 1. 24, Oecon. 7. 32-33. c l*'or τελεώτερον . . . πεπαιδευμένους cf. Prot. 342 E τελέωί πεπαιδευμένου.
d They must descend into the cave again. Cf. infra 539 e and Laics 803 b-c. Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos, pp. 89-90: “It was he alone, so far as we know, that insisted on philosophers descending by turns into the cave from which they had been released and coming to the help of their former fellow-prisoners.” He agrees with Stewart (Myths of Plato, p. 252, n. 2) that Plato had in mind the Orphic κατάβασις εις "Αώου to “rescue the spirits in prison.” Cf. Wright, Harvard, Studies, xvii. p. 139 and Complete Poems of Henry More, pp. xix-xx “All which is agreeable to that opinion of Plato: That some descend hither to declare the Being and Nature of the Gods; and for the greater Health, 142
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to anyone the price of its nurture.0 But you we have engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city to be. as it were, king-bees b and leaders in the hive. You have received a better and more complete education® than the others, and you are more capable of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go d then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others and accustom yourselves to the observation of the obscure things there. For once habituated you will discern them infinitelye better than the dwellers there, and you will know \vhat each of the ‘ idols 1 έ is and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good.
So our city will be governed by us and you with waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream» by men who fight one another for shadows Λ and wrangle for office as if that were a great good, when the truth is » that the city in which those who are to rule are least eager to hold office* must needs be best administered and most free from dissension, and the state that gets the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” j Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.” This is taking Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with Plotinus.
*	For μιφίψ cf. Eurip. Androm. 701.
*	i.e. images, Bacon’s “ idols of the den.”
9 Plato is fond of the contrast, ϋπαρ . . . 6vap. Cf. 476 c, Phaedr. 277 d, Phileb. 36 e, 65 e, Polit. 277 d, 278 e, Theaet. 158 b, Rep. 574 d, 576 b, Tim. 71 e, Laics 969 b, also 533 b-c.
*	Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with phantoms an unprofitable strife ”; Arnold, “ Dover Beach ”:
... a darkling plain . . .
VTiere ignorant armies clash by night.
*	Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e.
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μεν οΰν, έφη. Άπει θήσουσιν οΰν ή μιν, οίει, ol τρόφιμοί ταΰτ άκούοντες, καί ονκ έθελήσουσι ξυμπονειν εν τή πόλει 'έκαστοι έν μόρα, τον δε πολύν χρόνον μετ’ άΧλήλων οίκεΐν εν τω καθαρώ;
E ’Αδυνατόν, έφη· δίκαια γάρ δη δικαίοις επι-τάξομεν. παντός μην μάλλον ως επ’ άναγκαΐον αυτών έκαστος εισι τό αρχειν, τουναντίον των νυν εν έκαστη πόλει αρχόντων. Oυτω γάρ έχει, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ εταίρε· ει μεν β ιον εξευρήσεις α μείνω τοΰ 521 αρχειν τοΐς μέλλουσιν άρξειν, έστι σοι δυνατή γενέσθαι πόλις ευ οικουμένη· εν μόνη γαρ αντη άρζουσιν οι τω όντι πλούσιοι, ου χρυσίου, άλλ ου δει τον εύδαίμονα πλουτεΐν, ζωής αγαθής τε και έμφρονος. ει δε πτωχοί καί πεινώντες αγαθών ιδίων επί τα δημόσια ιασιν, εντεύθεν οίόμενοι τάγαθόν δεΐν άρπαζε ιν, ούκ έστι· περιμαχητον γάρ τό αρχειν γιγνόμενον, οικείος ών καί ένδον ό τοιοΰτος πόλεμος αυτούς τε άπόλλυσι καί την
Β άλλην πάλιν. ’Αληθέστατα, έφη. Έχει? οΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, βίον άλλον τινα πολιτικών αρχών κατα-I φρονούντα ή τον τής αληθινής φιλοσοφίας; Ον μά τον Δια, ή δ’ ος. Άλλα μέντοι δεΐ γε μη έραστάς τοΰ αρχειν ίέναι επ’ αυτό· ει δε μη, οι γε άντ-ερασταί μαχοΰνται. Πω? δ’ ου; Τινας οΰν ά?Αους αναγκάσεις ίέναι επί φυλακήν τής πόλεως, ή οι
α The world of ideas, the upper world as opposed to that of the cave. Cf. Stallbauni ad loc.
b Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 80, note b on 317 c. c Cf. Phaedrus in fine, supra 416 e-417 λ, infra 547 n. d Stallbaum refers to Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 39 οίομαί σε και διά τούτο ηδιον πλουτεΐν, δτι πεινήσαϊ χρημάτων πεπλούτηκαϊ, “ for you must enjoy your riches much more, I think, for the very reason that it was only after being hungry for wealth that you became rich.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. also infra 577 e-578 λ, and Adam ad loc. 111.
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“ Bv all means,” he said. “ Will our alumni, then, disobey us when we tell them this, and will they refuse to share in the labours of state each in his turn while permitted to dwell the most of the time with one another in that purer world a ? ”	“ Impossible,” he
said: “ for we shall be imposing just commands on men whoare just. Yet they will assuredly approach office as an unavoidable necessity,6 and in the opposite temper from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “ For the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “ if you can discover a better way of life than office-holding for your future rulers, a well-governed city becomes a possibility. For only in such a state will those rule who are really rich,® not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happiness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and starvelings d from lack of goods of their own, they turn to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. For when office and rule become the prizes of contention,* such a civil and internecine strife f destroys the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Can you name any other type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political office except the life of true philosophers 9 ? ” I asked. “ Xo, by Zeus,” he said. “ But what we require,” I said, “is that those who take officeΛ should not be lovers of rule. Otherwise there will be a contest with rival lovers.” “ Surely.” “ What others, then, will you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city
*	Cf. supra 31-7 d, Lmcs 715 a, also 5S6 c and What Plato Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 τ, Isoc. A reop. 24, Pan. 145 and 146.
1 Cf. Eurip. lleracleidafi 415 οικείος ήδη πόλεμος έξαρτεύεται.
9 Cf. infra 5S0 d ff., pp. 370 ff.
*	Uvai tirl in erotic language means “to woo.” Cf. on 489 d, p. 26, note b, also 347 c, 5SS b, c.
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περί τούτων τε φρονιμώτατοι, δι’ ών άριστα πόλις οίκεΐται, εχουσι τε τιμάς άλλας και βίον αμεινω του πολιτικού; Ούδενας άλλους, ^φη.
C VI. BouAei ονν τούτ’ ήδη σκοπώμεν, τινα τροπον οι τοιοντοι εγγενήσονται και πώς τις άνάξει αυτους εις φως, ώσπερ εξ "Αώου λέγονται δη τινες εις θεούς άνελθεΐν; Πω? γαρ ου βούλομαι; εφη. Τοΰτο δη, ως εοικεν, ούκ οστράκου αν εϊη περιστροφή άλλα φυχής περιαγωγι) εκ νυκτερινής τινος ημέρας εις αληθινήν, του οντος ουσα επάνοδος,1 ην Jδη φιλοσοφίαν αληθή φήσομεν είναι. ΙΙάνυ μεν οΰν. Ούκοΰν δει σκοπεΐσθαι τί των μαθημάτων
D εχει τοιαύτην δύναμιν; Πω? γαρ ου; Τί αν ουν εΐη, ώ Γλαύκων, μάθημα φυχής ολκόν από τού γιγνομενου επί τό ον; τάδε δ’ εννοώ λεγων αμα’ ούκ άθλητάς μέντοι πόλεμον εφαμεν τουτους
1 ουσα επάνοδοί Hermann: οδοαν έπάνοδον AFDM, ίούσηί Επάνοδον scr. recc.: ουσίαν επάνοδοί Cl. Cobet.
° Cf. on 515 e, ρ. 124, note b.
b This has been much debated. Cf. Adam ad loc. Professor Linfortli argues from Pausanias i. 34· that Amphiaraus is meant.
c Cf. Pliaedr. 241 β : also the description of the game in Plato Comicus, fr. 153, a pud Norwood, Greek Comedy, p. 167. The players were divided into two groups. A shell or potsherd, black on one side and white on the other, was thrown, and according to the face on which it fell one group fled and the other pursued. Cf. also commentators on Aristoph. Knights 855.
d Much quoted by Neoplatonists and Christian Fathers. Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. Again we need to remember that Plato’s main and explicitly reiterated purpose is to describe a course of study that will develop the power of consecutive consistent abstract thinking. All metaphysical and mystical suggestions of the imagery which conveys this idea are 14G
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than those who have most intelligence of the principles that are the means of good government and who possess distinctions of another kind and a life that is preferable to the political life ? ”	“ No
others,” he said.
VI; “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider how such men may be produced in a state and how they may be led upward a to the light even as some 6 are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?” “Of course I would.” “So this,it seems, would not be the whirling of the shell6 in the children’s game, but a conversion and turning about of the soul from a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— that; ascension d to reality of our parable which we will affirm to be true philosophy.” “ By all means.” “ Must 'we not, then., consider what studies have the power to effect this ? ” “ Of course.” “ What, then, Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the soul away from the world of becoming to the world of being ? A thought strikes me while I speak e : Did we not say that these men in youth must be athletes
secondary and subordinate. So, e.g. Ur wick, The Message of Plato, pp. 66-67. is mistaken when he says “. . . Plato expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul contains, by ‘wheeling the soul round and turning it away from the world of change and decay/ lie is not concerned with any of those ‘ excellences of mind ’ which may be produced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the eye of the soul . . The general meaning of the sentence is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note.
* A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 a, 525 c, Euthy-phro 9 c, Lairs 686 c, 702 b, Phaedr. 262 c with Fried-lander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 8S8 d with Tayler Lewis, Plato against the Atheists, pp. 11S-1I9. Cf. also Yol. I. on 394 d-e, and Isoc. Ant id. 159 ενθυμούμαι δὲ μεταξύ λέγων, Panath. 127.
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άναγκαΐον είναι νέους όντας; “Γφαμεν γάρ. Αει άρα καί τούτο προσεχειν το μάθημα ο ζητοΰμεν, προς εκείνω. Τό ποιον; Μἡ άχρηστον πόλε μι -κοΐς άνδράσιν είναι. Αει μέντοι, εφη, εΐπερ οΐόν E τε. Γυμναστική μην και μουσική εν γε τω πρόσθεν επαιδεύοντο η μιν. ΜΙν ταΰτα, εφη. Και γυμναστική μεν που περί γιγνόμενον και άπολλύμενον τετεύτακε1’ σώματος γάρ αϋζης καί φθίσεως επιστατεί. Φαίνεται. Τοΰτο μεν δη ούκ αν εΐη 522 ο ζητοΰμεν μάθημα. Ου γάρ. ΆΛΑ’ άρα μουσική, όσην το πρότερον διήλθομεν ; ΆΛΑ’ ήν εκείνη γ εφη, αντίστροφος τής γυμναστικής, ει μεμνησαι, εθεσι παιδεύουσα τούς φύλακας, κατά τε άρμόνίαν εύαρμοστίαν τινα, ούκ επιστήμην, παραδιδοΰσα, και κατά ρυθμόν εύρυθμίαν, εν τε τοις λόγοις ετερα τούτων άδελφά εθη3 άττα εχουσα, και ὅσοι μυθώδεις των λόγων και όσοι άληθινώτεροι ήσαν μάθημα δε προς τοιοΰτόν τι αγαθόν,3 οΐον σύ νυν Β ζητείς, ούδεν ήν εν αυτή. *Ακριβέστατα, ήν δ’ εγώ, άναμ ιμνήσκεις με· τω γάρ 6 vt ι τοιοΰτον ούδεν είχε ν. άλλ\ ώ δαιμόνιε Γλαύκων, τί αν εΐη τοιοΰτον; αι τε γάρ τεχναι βάναυσοι που άπασαι εδοξαν είναι. Πω? 8’ ου; και μήν τί ετ άλλο
1 τετεύτακε(ν) ADM Euseb., τεύτακε F, τίτευχε d vulg.
2	ίθη F Euseb., ίφη ADM.
3	ὰγαθόν ADM, &yov Euseb. et γρ D, ay (sic) F.
a Cf. 416 d, 422 b, 401 a, and Vol. I. p. 266, note o, on 403 κ.
6 7τροσέχειν is here used in its etymological sense. Cf. pp. lid-67 on 500 a.
c This further prerequisite of the higher education follows naturally from the plan of the Republic; but it does not 148
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of war a ? ” “ We did.” “ Then the study for which yye are seeking must have this additional b qualification.” “ What one ? ” “ That it be not useless to soldiers.® ” “ Why, yes, it must,” he said, “ if that is possible.” “ But in our previous account they were educated in gymnastics and music.d ” “ They were,” he said. “ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted e to that which grows and perishes; for it presides over the growth and decay of the body/ ” “ Obviously.” “ Then this cannot be the study that we seek.” “No.” “ Is it, then, music, so far as we have already described it l9 ” “ Nay, that,” he said,“ was the counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated the guardians through habits, imparting by the melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science , and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are fables and those that are more nearly true. But it included no study that tended to any such good as you are now seeking.” “ Your recollection is most exact,” I said; “ for in fact it had nothing of the kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon. what study could there be of that kind ? For all the arts were in our opinion base and mechanical.’” “Surely;
interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, dropped.
d Cf. supra 376 e ff.
•	For τΓΓΐύτακε cf. Tim. 90 β τβτβιτακύτί.
*	Cf. 376 e. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c.
*	The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the power of abstract thought.
*	Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion or habit.
*	Cf. supra, p. 49, note e, on 495 e. This idea is the source of much modern prejudice against Plato.
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λείπεται μάθημα, μουσικής καί γυμναστικής και των τεχνών κεχωρισμόνον ; Φερε, ην δ’ εγώ, el μηδέν ετι έκτος τούτων εχομεν λαβεΐν, των επί C πάντα τεινόντων τι λάβωμεν. Τό ποιον; Οΐον τούτο το κοινόν, ω πάσαι προσχρώνται τεχναι τε και διάνοια ι και επιστημαι, ο και παντι εν πρώ-τοις ανάγκη μανθάνειν. Ποιον; όφη. Τό φαΰλον τούτο, ην δ’ εγώ, τό εν τε και τα δυο και τα τρία διαγιγνώσκειν λέγω 8e αυτό εν κεφαλαίω αριθμόν τε και λογισμόν, η ούχ ουτω περί τούτων εχει, ως πάσα τέχνη τε καί επιστήμη αναγκάζεται αυτών μέτοχος γίγνεσθαι; Και μάλα, εφη. Ούκ-οΰν, ην δ’ όγώ, καί ή πολεμική; Πολλἡ, D εφη, ανάγκη. Γί άγγελο ιον γοΰν, εφην, στρατηγόν Άγα μέμνονα εν ταΐς τραγωδίαις ΤΙαλαμήδης εκάστοτε άποφαίνει. ή ουκ ενν ενόηκας ότι φησι ν αριθμόν ευρών τάς τε τάζεις τω στρατόπεδα) καταστησαι εν *\λίω καί εζαριθμησαι ναΰς τε καί τάλλα πάντα, ως προ του αναρίθμητων όντων καί του Άγαμεμνονος, ως εοικεν, οΰδ’ όσους πόδας εΐχεν είδότος, είπε ρ άριθμεΐν μη ήπίστατο; καίτοι ποιόν τιν αυτόν ο'ίει στρατηγόν είναι; “Ατοπόν τιν\ εφη, εγωγε, ει ην τοΰτ’ αληθές.
E VII. "ΑΛΑο τι ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, μάθημα άναγκαΐον πολεμικω άνδρί θήσομεν καί λογίζεσθαί τε καί
0 Cf. Symp. 186 β έπι παν τείνει.
b διάνοιαι is not to be pressed in the special sense of 511 D-E.
e A playful introduction to Plato's serious treatment of the psychology of number and the value of the study of mathematics.
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and yet what other study is left apart from music, gymnastics and the arts ? ” “ Come,” said I, “ if we are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us take something that applies to all alike.® ” “ What ? ” “ Why, for example, this common thing that all arts and forms of thought b and all sciences employ, and which is among the first things that everybody must learn.” “What? ” he said. “ This trifling matter,® ” I said, “ of distinguishing one and two and three. I mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not true of them that every art and science must necessarily partake of them ? ” “ Indeed it is,” he said. “ The art of war too ? ” said I. “ Most necessarily,” he said. “ Certainly,then,” said I,“ Palamedesd in the play is always making Agamemnon appear a most ridiculous * general. Have you not noticed that he affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies and enumerated the ships and everything else as if before that they had not been counted, and Agamemnon apparently did not know how many feet he had if he couldn’t count ? And vet what sort of a general do you think he would be in that case ? ” “ A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “ if that was true.”
VII.	“ Shall we not, then,” I said, “ set down as a study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and
d Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “culture hero,” who personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries that produced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus in Aesch. Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, n. 2.
* Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Cf. Theo Smym. p. 7 ed. Gelder. For the necessity of mathematics cf. Laics 818 c
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άριθμεΐν δυνασθαι; Πάντων γέφη, μάλιστα, el και ότιοϋν μέλλει τάξεων έπαΐειν, μάλλον δ’ εΐ και άνθρωπος έσεσθαι. Εννοείς οΰν, είπον, περί τούτο το μάθημα όπερ εγώ; Τό ποιον; Κιι^δυ-523 νεύει των προς την νόησιν αγόντων φύσει είναι ών ζητουμεν, χρήσθαι δ’ ούδείς αντω όρθώς, ελκτικά) όντι παντάπασι προς ουσίαν. Πω?, έφη, λέγεις; Έγώ πειράσομαι, ήν δ’ εγώ, τό γ’ εμοι δοκοΰν δηλώσαι. α γάρ διαιρούμαι παρ εμαυτω άγωγά τε είναι οι λέγομεν και μη, ξυνθεατης γενόμενος ξυμφαθι η άπειπε, ΐνα και τούτο σαφέ-στερον ίδωμεν ει έστιν οΐον μαντεύομαι. Δεικνν, έφη. Δείκνυμι δη, είπον, ει καθορας, τα μεν εν Β ταΐς αίσθησεσιν ου παρακαλοϋντα την νοησιν εις έπίσκεφιν, ως ίκανώς υπό τής αίσθήσεως κρινο-μενα, τα δε παντάπασι διακελευόμεν α εκείνην επισκέφασθαι, ως τής αίσθήσεως ουδέν υγιές ποιονσης. Τα πόρρωθεν, έφη, φαινόμενα δήλον ότι λέγεις καί τα έσκιαγραφημένα. Ου πάνυ, ήν δ’ εγώ, έτυχες ου λέγω. Ποια μήν, έφη, λέγεις; Τα μεν ου παρακαλοϋντα, ήν δ’ εγώ, όσα μη * 6
α Cf. Laics 819 d.
6 l’lato’s point of view here, as he will explain, is precisely the opposite of that of modern educators who would teach mathematics concretely and not puzzle the children with abstract logic. But in the Laws where he is speaking of primary and second)rv education for the entire population he anticipates the modern kindergarten ideas (819 b-c).
c For ιταφΐστ(ρον cf. 523 c. Cf. Vol. I. p. 47, note f, on 338 d, and What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 463 d.
d Cf. Phileb. 88 c, Unity of Plato s Thought, n. 337.
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number ? ”	“ Most certainly, if he is to know any-
thing whatever of the ordering of his troops—or rather if he is to be a man at all.°” “ Do you observe, then,” said I, “ in this study what I do ? ” “ What ? ” “ It seems likely that it is one of those studies which we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awakening of thought, but that no one makes the right use 6 of it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to essence and reality.” “ What do you mean?” he said. “ I will try,” I said, “ to show you at least my opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things I distinguish in my mind as being or not being conducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, in order that here too we may see more clearlyc whether my surmise is right.” “ Point them out,” he said. “ I do point them out,” I said, “ if you can discern that some reports of our perceptions do not provoke thought to reconsideration because the judgementd of them by sensation seems adequate,e while others always invite the intellect to reflection because the sensation yields nothing that can be trusted/” “ You obviously mean distant91 appearances,” he said, “and shadow-painting.*” “You have quite missed my meaning,*” said I. “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ The experiences that do not provoke thought are those that do not at the same
*	beavws is not to be pressed here.
*	For ovtev vyUs cf. 496 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 b, S9 e, 90 e, Gorg. 524 e, Laws 776 z, Theaet. 173 b, Eurip. Phoen. 201, Bacch. 262, Ilel. 746, etc.
e The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 663 b.
*	Cf. Vol. I. p. 137 on 365 c.
*	The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Cf. on 529 a, p. ISO, note a, Laws 792 b-c.
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C εκ)βαίνει εις εναντίαν αΐσθησιν άμα· τα δ’ εκβαί-vovra ως παρακαλοΰντα τίθημι, επειδάν ή αΐσθησις μηδέν μάλλον τοΰτο η το εναντίον δηλοΐ, είτ εγγνθεν προσπίπτουσα είτε πόρρωθεν. ώδε δε α λέγω σαφεστερον είσει. οΰτοι, φαμεν, τρεις αν εΐεν δάκτυλοί, ο τε σμικρότατος και ό δεύτερος καί ο μέσος. ΤΙάνυ γ', εφη. 'Ως εγγνθεν τοίνυν δρώμενους Αεγοντός μου διανοοΰ. αλλά μοι περί αυτών τάδε σκοπεί. Τό ποιον; Δάκτυλος μεν D αυτών φαίνεται ομοίως έκαστος, και ταύτη γε ούδεν διαφέρει, εάν τε εν μεσω όράται εάν τ εν εσχάτω, εάν τε λευκός εάν τε μελας, εάν τε παχύς εάν τε λεπτός, και παν ο τι τοιοΰτον. εν ιτάσι γάρ τουτοις ούκ αναγκάζεται τών πολλών ή φυχτ) την νόησιν επερεσθαι τί ποτ εστι δάκτυλος· ούδαμοϋ γάρ η όφις αυτή άμα εσημηνε τον δάκτυλον τουναντίον η δάκτυλον είναι. Ου γάρ ονν, εφη. Oυκ-οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, εικότως τό γε τοιοΰτον νοήσεως E ούκ αν παρακλητικόν ουδ’ εγερτικόν εΐη. Εικότως. Τί δε δη; τό μεγεθος αυτών και την σμικρότητα η οφις άρα Ικανώς όρα, και ούδεν αύτη διαφέρει εν μεσω τινα αύτών κείσθαι η επ' εσχάτω; και
α Cf. Jacks, Alchemy of Thought, ρ. 29 : “The purpose of the world, then, being to attain consciousness of itself as a rational or consistent whole, is it not a little strange that the first step, so to speak, taken by the world for the attainment of this end is that of presenting itself in the form of contradictory experience ? ” αϊσθησσ is not to be pressed. Adam’s condescending apology for the primitive character of Plato’s psychology here is as uncalled-for as all such apologies. Plato varies the expression, but his meaning is clear. Cf. 524 d. No modern psychologists are able to use “sensation,” “perception,” “judgement,” and similar terms with perfect consistency.
b For προσπίπτουσα cf. Tim. 33 a, 44 λ, 66 λ, Rep. 515 a, 154
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time issue in a contradictory perception.* Those that do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when the perception no more manifests one thing than its contrary,alike whether its impactb comes from nearby or afar. An illustration will make my meaning plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little finger, the second and the middle.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Assume that I speak of them as seen near at hand. But this is the point that you are to consider.” “ What ? ” “ Each one of them appears to be equally a finger,0 and in this respect it makes no difference whether it is observed as intermediate or at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in none of these cases is’the soul of most men impelled to question the reason and to ask what in the world is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite of a finger.” “Why, no, it does not,”-he said. “ Then,” said I, “ it is to be expected that such a perception will not provoke or awakend reflection and thought.” “It is.” “But now, what about the bigness and the smallness of these objects ? Is our vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no difference to it whether one of them is situated e outside or in the middle; and similarly of the relation of 561 c, Laics 791 c, 632 a, 637 a, Phileb. 21 c ; also accidere in Lucretius, e.g. iv. SS2, ii. 1024-1035, iv. 236 and iii. 841, and Goethe’s “ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere Sinne drangt.”
*	This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that “substances” do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less.
*	We should never press synonyms which Plato employs for π<Ηκι\ία of style or to avoid falling into a rut of terminology.
*	κΐϊσθαι perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category.
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ωσαύτως πάχος και λεπτότητα η μαλακότητα και σκληρότητα η άφη; καί αι άλλαι αισθήσεις άρ ούκ ενδεώς τα τοιαΰτα δηλοΰσιν; η c58e ποιεί 524 έκαστη αυτών' πρώτον μεν η επί τω σκληρώ τε-ταγμένη αΐσθησις ηνάγκασται και επι τω μαλακω τετάχθαι, και παραγγέλλει τη φνχη ως ταύτον σκληρόν τε και μαλακόν αισθανόμενη; Οντως, εφη. Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, άναγκαΐον εν τοῖς τοιου-τοις αν την φνχη ν άπορεΐν, τί ποτε σημαίνει αύτη η αΐσθησις τό σκληρόν, εΐπερ τό αυτό και μαλακόν λέγει, και η του κουφου και ή του βαρέος, τί τό κοΰφον και βαρύ, ει τό τε βαρύ κοΰφον και το Β κοΰφον βαρύ σημαίνει; Και γάρ, έφη, αυται γε άτοποι τη φνχη αι έρμηνείαι και επισκέφεως δεόμεναι. Εικότως α.ρα, ην δ* εγώ, εν τοις τοιού-τοις πρώτον μεν πειράται λογισμόν τε και νόησιν φνχη παρακαλοΰσα έπισκοπεΐν, είτε έν είτε δυο έστιν έκαστα των είσαγγελλομένων. Πώς δ’ ου; O ύκοΰν εάν 8υο φαίνηται, έτερόν τε και έν έκά-
α Cf. Theaet. 186 ff., Tim. 62 β, Taylor, Timaeus, p.233 on 68 d-e, Unity of Plato's Thought, πη. 222 and 225, Diels, Dialer. 5 (ii.3 p. 311). Protag. 331 d anticipates this thought, but Protagoras cannot follow it out. Cf. also Phileb. 13 a-β. Stallbaum also compares Phileb. 57 d and 56 cf.
6 Plato gives a very modern psychological explanation. Thought is provoked by the contradictions in perceptions that suggest problems. The very notion of unity is contradictory of uninterpreted experience. This use of άπορεΐν (cf. supra 515 d) anticipates much modern psychology supposed to be new. Cf. e.g. Herbert Spencer passim, and Dewey, How We Think, p. 12 “ Wc may recapitulate by saying that the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or doubt ” ; also ibid. p. 72. Meyerson, Deduction relativiste 156
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hardness ? And are not the other senses also defective in their reports of such things ? Or is the operation of each of them as follows ? In the first place, the sensation that is set over the hard is of necessity related also to the soft,* and it reports to the soul that the same thing is both hard and soft to its perception.” “ It is so,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ is not this again a case where the soul must be at a loss b as to what significance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the sense reports the same thing as also soft ? And, similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy means by light and hea\-y, if it reports the heavy as light, and the light as heavy ? ”	“ Yes, indeed,” he
said, “ these communications c to the soul are strange and invite reconsideration.” “ Naturally, then,” said I, “ it is in such cases as these that the soul first summons to its aid the calculating reason d and tries to consider whether each of the things reported to it is one or two.* ” “Of course.” “ And if it appears to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit/ ” p. 142, says “ Mais Platon . . . n’avait-il pas dit qu’il etait impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d'une perception? ” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. Be anima, i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says “Even as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure treatment of ideas.”
*	For έρμψΐΐαι cf. Theaet. 209 a.
d Cf. Parmen. 130 a roU λογκτ,ιιψ \αμβανομένοι$.
*	Cf. Theaet. 185 b, Laves 963 c, Sophist 254 d, Hipp. Major 301 d-e, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 d.
7 Or, as the Greek puts it, “ both ‘ one ’ and ‘ other/ ” Cf. Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For Irepov cf. What Plato Said, pp. 52-2, 580, 587-588.
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τερον φαίνεται; Ναι. Ει άμα εν εκάτερον, άμφό-τερα δε δύο, τά γε δνο κεχωρισμενα νοήσει- ον
C γάρ άν αχώριστα γε δύο ενόει, ἀλλ’ εν. Όρθώς. Μέγα μήν και οφις και σμικρδν εώρα, φαμεν, ἀλλ’ ον κεχωρισμενον άλλα σνγκεχνμενον τι. ή γάρ; Να ί. Διά δε την τούτον σαφήνειαν μέγα αν και σμικρον ή νόησις ήναγκάσθη ίδεΐν, ον σνγ-κεχνμενα άλλα διωρισμενα, τουναντίον ή ’κείνη. *Αληθή. Oνκοΰν εντεύθεν ποθεν πρώτον επέρχεται ερεσθαι ή μιν, τί ονν ποτ εστι το μέγα αν και τό σμικρόν; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν ονν. Και οντω δη το μεν νοητόν, τό δ’ ορατόν εκαλεσαμεν.
D *0ρθότατ , εφη.
VIII.	Ταντα τοίννν και άρτι επεχείρονν λέγειν, ως τα μεν παρακλητικά τής διανοίας εστί, τα δ* ον, α μεν εις την αίσθησιν άμα τοΐς εναντίοις εαντοΐς εμπίπτει, παρακλητικά οριζόμενος, όσα δε μή, ονκ εγερτικά τής νοήσεως. Μανθάνω τοίννν ήδη, όφη, και δοκεΐ μοι όντως. Ύί ονν;
α ye vi termini. Cf. 379 β, 576 c, Parmen. 145 a, Protag. 358 c.
b ^χωρισμένα and αχώριστα suggest the terminology of Aristotle in dealing with the problem of abstraction.
c Plato’s aim is the opposite of that of the modern theorists who say that teaching should deal integrally with the total experience and not with the artificial division of abstraction.
d The final use of διά became more frequent in later Greek. Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 b 20, Eth. Mic. 1110 a 4, Gen. an. 717 a 6, Poetics 1450 b 3, 1451 b 37. Cf. Lysis 218 d, Epin. 975 a, Olympiodorus, Life of Plato, Teubner vi. 191, ibid. p. 218, and schol. passim, Apsines, Spengel ϊ. 361, line 18.^
* Plato merely means that this is the psychological origin 158
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“ Yes.” “ If, then, each is one and both two, the .very meaning ° of ‘ two ’ is that the soul will conceive them as distinct.6 For if they were not separable, it would not have been thinking of two, but of one.” “Right.” “Sight too saw the great and the small, we say, not separated but confounded/ Is not that so ? ” “Yes.” “ And for d the clarification of this, the intelligence is compelled to contemplate the great and small,* not thus confounded but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from sensation.” “ True.” “ And is it not in’some such experience as this that the question first occurs to us, what in the world, then, is the great and the small ? ” “ By all means.” “ And this is the origin of the designation intelligible for the one, and visible for the other.” “ Just so,” he said.
VIII. “ This, then, is just what I was trying to explain a little while ago when I said that some things are provocative of thought and some are not, defining as provocative things that impinge upon the senses together \vith their opposites, while those that do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” “Well, now I understand,” he said, “and agree.”
of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the gTeat-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeterminate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, *p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that has ever been proposed of the attribution of that “clotted nonsense ” to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify μάλλον και ήττορ in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 e, and eLse-where with the μέγα και σμικρ6ν. But there is no limit to the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in any age.
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αριθμός τε και τό εν ποτερων δοκεΐ είναι; Ου ξυννοώ, 0φη. Άλλ' εκ των προειρημενών, εφην, άναλογίζου. εΐ μεν γαρ Ικανώς αυτό καθ' αυτό E όράται η άλλη τινι αίσθήσει λαμβάνεται τό εν, ου κ αν ολκόν ειη επί την ουσίαν, ώσπερ επί του δακτύλου ελεγομεν ει 8’ αει τι αύτω άμα όραται εναντίωμα, ώστε μηδέν μάλλον εν η καί τουναντίον φαίνεσθαι, του επικρινοΰντος δη δεοι αν ήδη καί άναγκάζοιτ' αν εν αύτω φυχη άπορεΐν καί ζητεΐν, κινούσα εν εαυτή την έννοιαν, καί άνερωτάν, τί 525 ποτ' εστίν αυτό τό εν, καί ουτω των αγωγών αν ειη καί μεταστρεπτικών επί την τοΰ οντος θεάν η περί τό εν μάθησις. ’Αλλά μέντοι, εφη, τοΰτό γ' εχει ούχ ήκιστα ή περί αυτό1 όφις· άμα γαρ τούτον ως εν τε όρώμεν καί ως άπειρα τό πλήθος. Ούκοΰν εΐπερ τό εν, ην δ' εγώ, καί ζυμπας αριθμός ταύτόν πεπονθε τούτω; Πω? δ' ου; Άλλα μην λογιστική τε καί αριθμητική περί αριθμόν πάσα. Β Και μάλα. Ύαΰτα δε γε φαίνεται άγωγά προς αλήθειαν. 'Ύπερφυώς μεν οΰν. τΩ.ν ζητοϋμεν άρα, ως εοικε, μαθημάτων αν ειη' πολεμικω μεν γαρ δια τἀς τάξεις άναγκαΐον μαθεΐν ταύτα, φιλο-
1 αύτό F Iamblichus, τό αύτ6 AD. * &
° To waive metaphysics, unity is, as modern mathematicians say, a concept of the mind which experience breaks up. The thought is familiar to Plato from the Meno to the Parmenides. But it is not true that Plato derived the very notion of the concept from the problem of the one and the many. Unity is a typical concept, but the consciousness of the concept was developed by the Socratic quest for the definition.
& C/.523b. The meaning must be gathered from the context.
e Sec crit. note and Adam ad loc.
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“To which class, then, do you think number and the one belong®?” “I cannot conceive,” he said. “ Well, reason it out from what has already been said. For, if unity is adequately 6 seen by itself or apprehended by some other sensation, it would not tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the opposite, there would forthwith be need of something to judge between them, and it would compel the soul to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation of true being.” “ But surely,” he said, “ the visual perception of itc does especially involve this. For we see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite plurality.d ” “ Then if this is true of the one,” I said. “ the same holds of all number, does it not ? ” “Of course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science of arithmetic® are wholly concerned with number.” “ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” “ Beyond anything,” he said. “ Then, as it seems, these would be among the studies that we are seeking. For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of
d This is the problem of the one and the many with which Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously illustrates in the Parmenides, and which the introduction to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be disregarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, but have merely transferred it to psychology.
* Cf. Gorg. 450 d, 451 b-c.
VOL. II
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σόφω δε διά τό της ουσίας άπτε'ον είναι γ εν εσ εως
Ιεξαναδυντι, η μηδέποτε λογιστικά γενέσθαι. Έστι ταΰτ\ εφη. 'O δε γε ήμετερος φύλαζ πολεμικός τε και φιλόσοφος τυγχάνει ών. Τί μήν; Προσ-ήκον δη τό μάθημα αν εΐη, ώ Τλαυκων, νομοθε-τήσαι και πείθειν τούς μέλλοντας εν τή πόλει των C μεγίστων μεθεξειν επί λογιστικήν ίε'ναι καί άνθ-άπτεσθαι αυτής μη ίδιωτικώς, άλλ’ εως αν επί θεάν τής των αριθμών φυσεως άφίκωνται τή νοήσει αυτή, ούκ ώνής ουδέ πράσεως χάριν ως εμπόρους ή καπήλους μελετώντας, άλλ’ ενεκα πολέμου τε καί αυτής τής φυχής ραστώνης μεταστροφής από γενεσεως επ' άλήθειάν τε καί ουσίαν. Κάλλιστ’, εφη, λεγεις. Καί μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, νυν καί εννοώ ρηθεντος του περί τούς λογισ-D μούς μαθήματος, ως κομφόν εστι καί πολλαχή χρήσιμον ήμΐν προς ο βουλόμεθα, εάν τοΰ γνωρίζειν ενεκά τις αυτό επιτηδευη, αλλά μη τοΰ καπηλευειν.
° Cf. my review of Jewett, A.J.P. xiii. p. 365. My view there is adopted by Adam ad loc., and Apelt translates in the same way.
s It is not true as Adam says that “ the nature of numbers cannot be fully seen except in their connexion with the Good.” Plato never says that and never really meant it, though he might possibly have affirmed it on a challenge. Numbers are typical abstractions and educate the mind for the apprehension of abstractions if studied in their nature, in themselves, and not in the concrete form of five apples. There is no common sense nor natural connexion between numbers and the good, except the point made in the Timaeus 53 η, and which is not relevant here, that God used numbers and forms to make a cosmos out of a chaos.
e In.stead of remarking on Plato’s scorn for the realities of experience we should note that he is marking the dis- ' tinctive quality of the mind of the Greeks in contrast with ) the Egyptians' and orientals from whom they learned and 162
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or he can never become a true reckoner.3 ” “ It is so,” he said. “ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher in one.” “ Of course.” “ It is befitting, then, Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be prescribed by our law and that we should induce those who are to share the highest functions of state to enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain to the contemplation of the nature of number,b by pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and selling,0 as if they were preparing to be merchants or hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating the conversion of the soul itself from the world of generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently said,” he replied. “ And, further,” I said, “ it occurs to me/* now that the study of reckoning has been mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that , it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided it is pursued for the sake of knowledge e and not for \
the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 η καττηλΐύαν, and Horace, Ars Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tusc. ϊ. 2. 5. Per contra Xen. Mem. iv. 7, and Libby, Introduction to History of Science, p. 49: “ In this the writer did not aim at the mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, ‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned/ ”
*	Cf. on 521 d, p. 147, note e.
*	Cf. Aristot. Met. 932 a 15 του tide ν αι χάριν, and Laics 747 c. Montesquieu apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 6: “ The first motive which ought to impel us to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to render an intelligent being more intelligent.”
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Πῆ δη; όφη. Τοΰτό γε, ο νυν δη ελεγομεν, ως σφοδρά αίνω 7τοι άγει την φυχην καί περί αυτών των αριθμών αναγκάζει διαλεγεσθαι, ούδαμη άπο-δεχόμενον εάν τις αυτή ορατά η απτά σώματα έχοντας άριθμούς προτεινόμενος διαλεγηται. οϊσθα E 7άΡ που τούς περί ταϋτα δεινούς ως, εάν τις αυτό τό εν επιχειρη τω λόγω τεμνειν, καταγελώσί τε και ούκ άποδεχονται, άλλ’ εάν σύ κερματίζης αυτό, εκείνοι πολλαπλασιοϋσιν, ευλαβούμενοι μη ποτε φανη τό εν μη εν άλλα πολλά μόρια. Άληθε-526 στατα, εφη, λεγεις. Τί ούν οΐει, ώ Γλαυκών, ει τις εροιτο αυτούς, ώ θαυμάσιοι, περί ποιων άρι-θμών διαλεγεσθε, εν οΐς τό εν ο ιον υμείς άζιοΰτε εστιν, 'ίσον τε έκαστον παν παντι και ουδέ σμικρόν διαφερον, μόριον τε εχον εν εαυτώ ούδεν; τί αν οιει αυτούς άποκρίνασθαι; Τοϋτο εγωγε, ότι περί τούτων λεγουσιν, ών διανοηθηναι μόνον εγχωρεΐ, \
α Lit. “ numbers (in) themselves,” i.e. ideal numbers or the ideas of numbers. For this and the following as one of the sources of the silly notion that mathematical numbers are intermediate between ideal and concrete numbers, cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 33, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 83-84, Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218.
6 Cf. Meno 79 c κατακβρματΙξφ, Aristot. Met. 1041 a 19 Αδιαίρετον irpos αύτό 'έκαστον τοΰτο δ’ fjv rb evl είναι, Met. 1052 b 1 ff., 15 if. and 1053 a 1 τήν yap μονάδα τιθέασι ττάνττ] Αδιαίρετον, κερματίζειν is also the word used of breaking money into small change.
c Numbers are the aptest illustration of the principle of the Philebus and the Parmenides that thought has to postulate unities which sensation (sense perception) and also dialectics are constantly disintegrating into pluralities. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 222. Stenzel, Dialektik, p. 32, says this dismisses the problem of the one and the many “ das ihn (Plato) spater so lebhaft beschaftigen 161
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huckstering.” “ In what'respect ? ” he said. “ Why, in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels it to discourse about pure numbers,α never acquiescing if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone attempts to cut up the ‘ one ’ in argument, laugh at him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,6 they multiply, always on guard lest the one should appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.® ” “ Most true,” he replied. “ Suppose now, Glaucon, someone \vcre to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what numbersd are these you are talking about, in which the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to every other without the slightest difference and admitting no division into parts ? ’ What do you think would be their answer ? ” “ This, I think—that they are speaking of units which can only be conceived by thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in
sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 c ovSk μήν μόριά ye έχβιν φαμΐν το ως αληθώς ϊ ν. The “ problem ” was always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 b, Meno 72 c, Laws 964 a, Soph. 251.
d This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers are intermediate entities between ideas and things. Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219 : “ Mathematical particulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate between sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 5-25 d. Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 195 e: \Ve couldn’t err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Sir is, § 28S.
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άλλως δ’ ούδαμώς μεταχειρίζεσθαι δυνατόν. 'Οράς οΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε, οτι τω οντι αναγκαίο ν ή μιν Β κινδυνεύει είναι τ6 μάθημα, επειδή φαίνεται γε προσαναγκάζον αυτή ττ} νοήσει χρήσθαι την φυχην επ' αυτήν την αλήθειαν; Και μεν δη, ύφη, σφοδρά γε ποιεί αυτό. Τί δ αι; τάδε ήδη επεσκεφω, ως οι τε φύσει λογιστικοί εις πάντα τα μαθήματα ως έπος είπεΐν οξείς φύονται, οι τε βραδείς, αν εν τούτω παιδευθώσι καί γυμνάσωνται, καν μηδέν άλλο ώφεληθώσιν, όμως εις γε τό όξύτεροι αυτοί αυτών γίγνεσθαι πάντες επιδιδόασιν; "Εστιν, ύφη, C ούτως. Και μήν, ως εγωμαι, α γε μείζω πόνον παρεχει μανθάνοντι καί μελετώντι, ούκ αν ραδίως ουδέ πολλά αν εύροις ως τούτο. Οι) γάρ οΰν. Τίάντων δη ενεκα τούτων ούκ άφετεον τό μάθημα, ἀλλ’ οι άριστοι τάς φύσεις παιδευτεοι εν αύτω. Έύμφημι, ή δ’ ος.
IX.	Τούτο μεν τοίνυν, ειπον, εν ήμΐν κείσθω· δεύτερον δε τό εχόμενον τούτου σκεφώμεθα άρά τι προσήκει ήμΐν. Το ποιον; ή γεωμετρίαν, εφη, λεγεις; Αυτό τούτο, ήν δ’ εγώ. *Οσον μεν, ύφη, D προς τα πολεμικά αυτού τείνει, δήλον οτι προσήκει· προς γάρ τάς στρατοπεδεύσεις καί καταλήφεις
° Cf. Isoc. Ailtid. 267 αντοί δ’ αυτών ευμαθέστεροι. For the idiom αυτοί αυτών cf. also 411 c, 421 d, 571 D, Prot. 350 a and d, Laws 671 b, Parmen. 141 a, Laches 182 c. Plato of course believed in mental discipline or “spread.” “ Educators ” have actually cited him as authority for the opposite view. On the effect of mathematical studies cf. also Laws 747 b, 809 c-d, 819 c, Isoc. Antid. 265. Cf. Max. Tyr. 37 § 7 αλλά τούτο μέν εἴτ? &v τι των έν 'γεωμετριςι τό ψανλότατον. Mill on Hamilton ϋ. 311 “If the practice of mathematical reasoning gives nothing else it gives wariness of mind.” Ibid. 312.
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any other way.” “ You see, then, my friend,” said I, “ that this branch of study really seems to be indispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” “ It most emphatically does.” “ Again, have you ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature quick in virtually ajl their studies ? And the slow, if they are trained and drilled in this, even if no other benefit results, all improve and become quicker than they were a ? ”	“ It is so,” he said. “ And, further,
as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the learning and practice than this we shall not discover easily nor find many of them.1* ”	“ You will not, in
fact.” “ Then, for all these reasons, we must not neglect this study, but must use it in the education of the best endowed natures.” “ I agree,” he said.
IX. “ Assuming this one point to be established,” I said, “ let us in the second place consider whether the '	11 ' es next c is suited to our purpose.”
“ Precisely that,” said I. “So much of it,” he said, * ‘ as applies to the conduct of \vard is obviously suitable. For in dealing with encampments and the occupation
6 The translation is, I think, right. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 365, and Adam ad loc.
e Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. Ill: “Even Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Republic in deference to tradition.” For the three brandies of higher learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, cf. Laws 817 e-818 a, Isoc. Ant id. 261-267, Panath. 26, Bits. 226·, Max. Tyr. 37 § 7.
* Cf. Basilicon Boron (Morley, A Miscellany, p. 144): “ I graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in the Mathematickes, for the knowledge of the art militarie, . in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifications, placing of batteries, or such like.”
Do you mean geometry,” he said.
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χωρίων καί συναγωγάς και εκτάσεις στρατιάς, και όσα δη άλλα σχηματίζουσι τα στρατόπεδα εν αν-ταΐς τε ταΐς μάχαις και πορείαις, διαφεροι αν αυτός αύτοΰ γεωμετρικός καί μη ών. ’Λλλ’ οΰν δη, εΐπον, προς μεν τα. τοιαΰτα βραχύ τι αν εζαρκοι γεωμετρίας τε και λογισμών μόριον· τό δε πολύ E αυτής καί πορρωτερω προϊόν σκοπεισθαι δει, ει τι προς εκείνο τείνει, προς τό ποιεΐν κατιδεΐν ραον την του αγαθού ιδέαν, τείνει δε, φαμεν, πάντα αύ-τόσε, όσα αναγκάζει φνχήν εις εκείνον τον τόπον μεταστρεφεσθαι, εν ω ἐστι τό εύδαιμονεστατον τού οντος, ο δει αυτήν π αντί τρόπω ίδεΐν. Όρθώς, εφη, λε'γεις. Ούκοΰν ει μεν ουσίαν αναγκάζει θεάσασθαι, προσήκει, ει δε γενεσιν, ου προσήκει. Φαμεν γε 527 δη. Οι) τοίνυν τούτο γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, άμφισβητή-σουσιν ήμΐν, όσοι καί σμικρα. γεωμετρίας έμπειροι, ότι αυτή ή επιστήμη παν τουναντίον εχει τοΐς εν αυτή λόγοις λεγομενοις υπό των μεταχειριζομενων.
° This was Xenophon’s view, Mem. vi. 7. 2. Whether it was Socrates’ nobody knows. Cf. supra pp. 162-163 on 525 c, Epin. 977 e, Aristoph. Clouds 202.
b Because it develops the power of abstract thought. Not because numbers are deduced from the idea of good. Cf. on 525. ρ. 162, note b.
c Cf. 518 c. Once more we should remember that for the practical and educational application of Plato’s main thought this and all similar expressions are rhetorical surplusage or “ unction,” which should not be pressed, nor used e.g. to identify the idea of good with God. Cf. Introd. p. xxv. d Or “ becoming.” Cf. 485 b, 525 it.
* ye δι) is frequent in confirming answers. Cf. 557 b, 517 c, Sgmp. 172 c, 173 e, Gorg. *149 b, etc.
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into column and line and all the other formations of an army in actual battle and on the march, an officer who had studied geometry would be a very different person from what he would be if he had not.” “ But still,” I said, “ for such purposes a slight modicum0 of geometry and calculation would suffice. What we have to consider is whether the greater and more advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehension of the idea of good.6 That tendency, we affirm, is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn its vision round to the region where dwells the most blessed part of reality,c which it is imperative that it should behold.” “ You are right,” he said. “ Then if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is suitable ; if genesis,'* it is not.” “ So we affirm.* ” “ This at least,” said I, “ will not be disputed by those who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, that this science is in direct contradiction with the language employed in it by its adepts/ ” “ How so ? ”
1 Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract than dialectics. But the special purpose of the Platonic education values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note 6; and Titchener, A Beginner's Psychology, pp. 265-266: “ There are probably a good many of us whose abstract idea of ‘ triangle ’ Ls simply a mental picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the word in text-books of geometry.” There have been some attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Mind, April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics to logic, did postulate something like it as an ideal, the realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts of the Republic (cf. e.g. oil and 533 b-d) which, naturally interpreted, merely affirm the general inferiority of the
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ΓΙώς; εφη. Αεγουσι μεν που μάλα γελοίως τε καί αναγκαίους· ως γάρ πράττοντες τε καί πράζεως ενεκα πάντας τούς λόγους ποιούμενοι λεγουσι τετραγωνίζειν τε καί παρατείνειν καί προστιθεναι καί πάντα ουτω φθεγγόμενοί' το δ’ Β εστι που παν τό μάθημα γνώσεως ενεκα επι-τηδευόμενον. Παντάπασι μεν οΰν, οφη. Ούκοΰν τούτο ετι διομολογητεον ; Τό ποιον; Ως του αει οντος γνώσεως, άΛΛ’ ου του ποτε τι γιγνομενου καί άπολλυμενου. Εύομολόγητον, εφη’ του γάρ αει οντος ή γεωμετρική γνώσίς εστιν. 'Ολκόν άρα, ω γενναίε, φυχής προς αλήθειαν εΐη αν καί
mathematical method and the intermediate position for education of mathematics as a propaedeutic to dialectics. Plato’s purpose throughout is not to exhort mathematicians as such to question their initiatory postulates, but to mark definitely the boundaries between the mathematical and other sciences and pure dialectics or philosophy. The distinction is a true and useful one to-day. Aristotle often refers to it with no hint that it could not be abolished by a new and different kind of mathematics. And it is uncritical to read that intention into Plato’s -words. He may have contributed, and doubtless did contribute, in other ways to the improvement and precision of mathematical logic. But he had no idea of doing away with the fundamental difference that made dialectics and not mathematics the coping-stone of the higher education—science as such does not question its first principles and dialectic does. Cf. 533 b-534. e.
0 The very etymology of “geometry” implies the absurd practical conception of the science. Cf. Epin. 990 c yeXohv 3 νο/aa.
" Cf. Polit. 302 e, Laws 757 e, 818 b, Phileb. 62 b, Tim. 69 d, and also on 494 a. The word άναγκαίω? has been variously misunderstood and mistranslated. It simply means that geometers are compelled to use the language 170
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he said. “ Their language is most ludicrous,'1 though they cannot help itfor they speak as if they were doing somethingc and as if all their Avords were directed towards action. For all their talkd is of squaring and applying* and adding and the like/ whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is pure knowledge.3 ” “That is absolutely true,” hesaid. “ And must we not agree on a further point ? ” “ What ? ” “ That it is the knowledge of that ’which always is,ft and not of a something which at some time comes into being and passes away.” ‘‘ That is readily admitted,” he said, “ for geometry is the knowledge of the eternally existent.” “ Then, my good friend, it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be
of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions (ideas) of which sense images are only approximations.
*	Cf. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 ενρίσκεται δέ καί τα διαγράμματα evepyeia· διαιροΰντεs yap ενρΐσκονσιν, “geometrical construction?, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.)
d For φθε-^γδμενοι cf. on 505 c, p. S9, note g.
*	Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a.
/ E. Hoffmann, Der gegenxcartige Stand der Platonfor-schung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunderstands the passage when he says: “ Die Abneigung Platons, dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu-schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen; so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fur die Mathematik jede Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie τετραγώνιζαν, rapa-relveiv. προστιθ'έναι” Plato does not forbid the use of such terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the true nature and purpose of geometry.
9 Cf. Meyerson, De Vexplication dans les sciences, p. 33: “ En effet, Platon deja fait ressortir que la g6ometrie, en dtipit de l’apparence, ne poursuit ancun but pratique et n’a tout entiere d’autre objet que la connaissance.”
*	i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other concepts. Cf. on 525 ω, p. 164·, note a.
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άπεργαστικόν φιλοσόφου διάνοια? προς τό άνω σχεΐν α νυν κάτω ου δέον εχομεν. Ώ? οΐόν τε C μάλιστα, εφη. Ως- οΐόν τ άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, μάλιστα προστακτεον όπως οι Ιν τη καλλιπόλει σοι μηδενί τρόπω γεωμετρίας άφεζονται. και γάρ τα πάρεργα αύτοΰ ου σμικρά. Ποία; η δ’ ος. “Α τε δη συ είπες, ην δ’ εγώ, τα περί τον πόλεμον, και δη καί προς πάσας μαθήσεις, ώστε κάλλιον άποδεχεσθαι, ϊσμεν που ότι τω όλω και παντ'ι διοίσει η μ μόνο ς τε γεωμετρίας και μη. Τω παντ'ι μέντοι νη Α”, εφη. Αευτερον δη τούτο τιθώμεν μάθημα τοΐς νεοις; Ύιθώμεν, εφη.
D Χ. Τί δαί; τρίτον θώμεν αστρονομίαν; η ου δοκεΐ; Έμοιγ' οΰν, εφη* τό γάρ περί ώρας εύ-
Ιαισθητοτερως εχειν καί μηνών καί ενιαυτών ου μόνον γεωργία ουδέ ναυτιλία προσηκει, άλλα καί στρατηγία ούχ ηττον. 'Hδυς ει, ην δ’ εγώ, ότι εοικας δεδιότι τούς πολλούς, μη δοκης άχρηστα μαθήματα προστάττειν. τό δ’ εστιν ου πάνυ φαΰλον άλλα χαλεπόν πιστεΰσαι, οτι εν τούτοις τοΐς μαθήμασιν εκάστου οργανόν τι φυχης εκκαθ-
α καΧλιπόλα : Plato smiles at his own Utopia. There were cities named Callipolis, e.g. in the Thracian Chersonese and in Calabria on the Gulf of Tarentum. Cf. also Herod, vii. 154. Fanciful is the attempt of some scholars to distinguish the Callipolis as a separate section of the Republic, or to take it as the title of the Republic.
b Plato briefly anticipates much modern literature on the value of the study of mathematics. Cf. on 526 b, p. 166, note a. Olympiodorus says that Avhen geometry deigns to enter into matter she creates mechanics which is highly esteemed. 172
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, directing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned earthward.” “ Nothing is surer,” he said. “ Then nothing is surer,” said I, “ than that we must require that the men of vour Fair City3 shall never neglect geometry, for even the by-products of such study are not slight.” “ What are they ? ” said he. “ What you mentioned,” said I, “ its uses in war, and also we are aware that for the better reception of all studies b there will be an immeasurable e difference between the student who has been imbued with geometry and the one who has not.” “ Immense indeed, by Zeus,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay this down as a second branch of study for our lads ? ” “ Let us do so,” he said.
X.	“ Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or do you dissent?” “I certainly agree,” he said; “ for quickness of perception about the seasons and the courses of the months and the years is serviceable γ’ not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more to the military art.” “ I am amused,* ” said I, “ at your apparent fear lest the multitude f may suppose you to be recommending useless studies.9 It is indeed no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge that is purifiedh and kindled afresh by such studies
e For δ\φ καί ταντί cf. 469 c, Laws 779 b, 734 e, Pkaedo 79 e, Oaf. 434 a.
d Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar purely utilitarian view of science.
*	For ήδίο ei cf. 337 d, Euthydem. 300 a, Gorg. 491 e ήδιστε, Rep. 348 c y\vKvs eT, Hipp. Maj. 2S8 b.
f Cf. on 499 u-e, p. (>6, note a.
s Again I’lato anticipates much modern controversy.
*	Cf. Xen. Symp. 1. 4 έκκακαθαρμένοί$ ras ψυχάί, and Phaedo 67 b-c.
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E caper αι τε καί άναζωπυρεΐται άπολλυμενον καί τυ-φλουμενον υπό των άλλων επιτηδευμάτων, κρεΐττον ον σωθήναι μυρίων όμμάτων μόνω γάρ α ύτώ t αλήθεια όράται. οΐς μεν οΰν ταΰτα ξυνδοκεΐ, άμηχάνως ως ευ δόξεις λέγειν· δσοι δε τούτου μη-δαμ-fj ήσθημένοι εΐσίν, εικότως ήγήσονταί σε λέγειν ουδόν άλλην γάρ άπ αυτών ούχ όρώσιν αξίαν λόγου ωφέλειαν. σκόπει οΰν αύτόθεν, προς ποτε-528 ρους διαλέγει, ή ου προς ουδετέρους, άλλα σαυτοΰ ένεκα το μέγιστον ποιεί τούς λόγους, φθονοΐς μήν ούδ' αν άλλω, εϊ τις τι δύναιτο απ' αυτών ονασθαι. Ούτως, έφη, αίροϋμαι, έμαυτοΰ ένεκα το πλεΐστον λέγειν τε και έρωταν και άποκρίνεσθαι. ’Άναγε τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, εις τούπίσω· νυν δη γάρ ούκ όρθώς τό έξης ελάβομεν τη γεωμετρία. Πώς λαβόντες; έφη. Μετά επίπεδον, ήν δ' εγώ, εν περιφορά ον ήδη στερεόν λαβόντες, πριν αυτό καθ' Β αυτό λαβεΐν όρθώς δε έχει έξης μετά δευτέραν αύξην τρίτην λαμβάνειν. έστι δέ που τούτο περί την τών κύβων αΰξην καί τό βάθους μετέχον. Έστι γάρ, έφη· αλλά ταϋτά γε, ώ Σώκρατες,
° Another instance of Plato’s “ unction.” Of. Tim. 47 a-b, Eurip. Orest. 806 μυρίων κρείσσων, and Stallbaum ad loc. for imitations of this passage in antiquity.
6 For άμηχάνως ως cf. Charm. 155 d άμ-ήχανύν τι οἶον, Cf. 588 a, Phaedo 80 c, 95 c, Laws 782 a, also Pep. 331 a θανμάστως ως, Hipp. Maj. 232 c, Epin. 982 c-d, Aristoph. Birds 427, Lysist. 198, 1148.
c This is the thought more technically expressed in the “ earlier ” work, Crito 49 d. Despite his faith in dialectics 174
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when it has been destroyed and blinded by our ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation outweighs ten thousand eyes a ; for by it only is reality beheld. Those who share this faith will think your words superlatively6 true. But those who have and have had no inkling of it will naturally think them all moonshine.® For they can see no other benefit from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on the discussion for your own sake/* without however grudging any other who may be able to profit by it ? ” “ This is the alternative I choose,” he said, “ that it is for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions and reply.” “ Fall back® a little, then,” said I; “for we just now did not rightly select the study that comes nextf after geometry.” “ What was our mistake ? ” he said. “ After plane surfaces/’ said I, “ we went on to solids in revolution before studying them in themselves. The right way is next in order after the second dimension3 to take the third. This, I suppose, is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has depth.” “ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “ but this subject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi-
Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 352.
*	Cf. Charm. 166 d, Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a.
*	&vaye is a military term. Cf. Aristoph. Birds 3S3, Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 45, iii. 3. 69.
1 έξψ: cf. Laches 182 b.
3	Lit. “ increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, ρ. 411: “ He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds his problem lands him in space of many dimensions.”
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δοκεΐ ουττω εύρήσθαι. Διττά γάρ, ήν δ’ εγώ, τα αίτια- otl τε ούδεμία πόλις εντίμως αυτά εχει, άσθενώς ζητείται χαλεπά όντα, επιστάτου τε δέονται οι ζητοΰντες, άνευ ου ούκ αν εΰροιεν, ον πρώτον μεν γενεσθαι χαλεπόν, επειτα και γενομενου, ως νυν εχει, ούκ αν πείθοιντο οι περί ταΰτα C ζητητικοί μεγαλοφρονούμενοι. ει δε πόλις όλη ζυνεπιστατοΐ εντίμως άγουσα αυτά, οΰτοί τε αν πείθοιντο και ζυνεχώς τε ἀν καί εντόνως ζητούμενα εκφανή γόνο ιτ ο όπη εχεν επεί καί νΰν υπό των πολλών άτιμαζόμενα καί κολουόμενα1 υπό2 των ζητούντων, λόγον ούκ εχόντων καθ' δ τι χρήσιμα, όμως προς άπαντα ταΰτα βία υπό χάριτος αύξά-
1 κόλουόμενα AD, κωλυόμενα F.
2 ύπό Madvig: ΰ-ιτό δὲ MSS.
° This is not to be pressed. Plato means only that the progress of solid geometry is unsatisfactory. Cf. 528 d. There may or may not be a reference here to the “ Delian problem ” of the duplication of the cube {cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 503 for the story) and other specific problems which the historians of mathematics discuss in connexion with this passage. Cf. Adam ad loc. To understand Plato we need only remember that the extension of geometry to solids was being worked out in his day, perhaps partly at his suggestion, e.g. by Theaetetus for whom a Platonic dialogue is named, and that Plato makes use of the discovery of the five regular solids in his theory of the elements in the Timaeus. Cf. also Laws 819 e ff. For those who wish to know more of the ancient traditions and modern conjectures I add references : Eva Sachs, De Theaeteto Ath. Mathematico, Diss. Berlin, 1914, and Die fiinf platonischen Korper (Philolog. Untersuch. Heft 24), Berlin, 1917; E. Hoppe, Mathematik und Astronomie bn Mass. Altertum, pp. 133 if.; Rudolf Ebeling. Mathematik und Philosophie bei Plato, Mlinden, 1909, with my review in Class. Phil. v. (1910) p. 115; Seth 176
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gated yet.° ” “ There are two causes of that,” said I: “ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a director,6 who is indispensable for success and who, to begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could be found, as things are now, seekers in this field would be too arrogant6 to submit to his guidance. But if the state as a whole should join in superintending these studies and honour them, these specialists would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous investigation would bring out the truth. Since even now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude and hampered by the ignorance of their students d as to the true reasons for pursuing them,e they nevertheless in the face of all these obstacles force their way by their inherent charmf and it would not surprise us
Demel, Platons Verhaltnis zur Mathematik, Leipzig, with my review, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Bude, Rep. Introd. pp. lxx-lxxi.
b Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as director of the Academy. Cf. the hint in Euthydem. 290 c.
*	i.e. the mathematicians already feel themselves to be independent specialists.
“ This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the construction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84·. The text is disputed ; see crit. note.
* Lit. “ in what respect they are useful.” Plato Is fond of the half legal καθ’ δ τι. Cf. Lysis 210 c, Pol it. 298 c.
f An eminent modern psychologist innocently writes: “ The problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, there arc many known cases where the study of geometry-does not give pleasure to the student” Adam seems to think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus.
VOL. II
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D νεται, καί ούδεν θαυμαστόν αυτά φανηναι. Και μεν δη, εφη, τό γε επίχαρι καί διαφερόντως δχει. άΛΛά μοι σαφεστερον είπε α νυν δη ελεγες. την μεν γάρ που του επίπεδου πραγματείαν γεωμετρίαν ετίθεις. Να ί, η ν δ’ εγώ. E ίτά γ\ εφη, το μεν πρώτον αστρονομίαν μετά ταύτην, ύστερον δ’ άν-εχώρησας. Σ,πεύδων γάρ, εφην, ταχύ πάντα δι-εξελθεΐν μάλλον βραδύνω· έξης γάρ ούσαν την βάθους αύξης μέθοδον, ὅτι. τη ζητησει γελοίως εχει, ύπερβάς αυτήν μετά γεωμετρίαν αστρονομίαν E ελεγον, φοράν ούσαν βάθους. ’Ορθώς, εφη, λε'γεις. Τέταρτον τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, τιθώμεν μάθημα αστρονομίαν, ως ύπαρχούσης της νυν παραλει-πομενης, εάν αυτήν πόλις μετίη. Eίκός, ἡ 8’ ος· καί δ γε νυν δη μοι, ώ Σώκρατες, επεπληζας περί αστρονομίας ως φορτικώς επαινοϋντι, νυν η σύ 529 μετερχει επαινώ, παντί γάρ μοι δοκέΐ δηλον, δτι * 6
0 τΓρα-γματιΙαν: interesting is the development of this word from its use in Phaedo 63 a (“interest,” “zeal,” “ inquiring spirit.” Cf. 64 e, 67 b) to the later meaning, “ treatise.” Cf. Aristot. Top. 100 a 18, Eth. Nic. 1103 b 26, Polyb, i. 1.4, etc
6 An obvious allusion to the proverb found in many forms in many languages. Cf. also Polit. 277 a-b, 264 b, Soph. Antic/. 231 σχολή ταχό$, Theognis 335, 401 μηδέν Ayo.v σπΐύδαν, Suetonius, Augustus 25, Aulus Gellius x. 11. 5, Macrob. Sat. vi. 8. 9, “ festina lente,” “ hatez-vons lentement” (Boileau, Art poetique, i. 171), “ Chi va piano va sano e va lontano” (Goldoni, I volponi, ι. ii.), “ Eile mit Weile” and similar expressions; Franklin’s “Great haste makes great waste, | etc.
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if the truth about them were made apparent.” “ It is true,” he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly what you were just speaking of. The investigation0 of plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” “ Yes,” said I. “ And then,” he said, “ at first you took astronomy next and then you drew back.” “ Yes,” I said, “ for in my haste to be done I was making less speed.6 For, while the next thing in order is the study® of the third dimension or solids, I passed it over because of our absurd neglectd to investigate it, and mentionednext after geometry astronomy,*which deals with the movements of solids.” “ That is right,” he said. “ Then, as our fourth study/’ said I, “ let us set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the discussion of which has been passed over, is available/ provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” “ That is likely,” said he; “ and instead of the vulgar utilitariana commendation of astronomy, for which you just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise it on your principles. For it is obvious to everybody,
*	μέθοδον: this word, like πραγματεία, came to mean “treatise.”
d This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, “ quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” nor that accepted by Adam, “quia ridicule tractatur,” is correct, and 529 e and 527 λ are not in point. Cf. 528 b, p. 176, note σ.
*	Cf. Laws 822 a ff.
f i.e. “ assuming this to exist,” “vorhanden sein,” which is the usual meaning of ύπάρχειν in classical Greek. The science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still undeveloped, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a regular science through endowed research.
*	Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 e, Gorg. 4S2 e, Rep. 367 a, 581 d, Cratyl. 400 a, Apol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9.
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αυτή ye αναγκάζβι ψυχήν els το άνω όράν καί από των evdevSe eneiae άγ€ΐ. "Ισως, ην δ’ £γώ, παντί δηλον πλην £μοί· £μοι γάρ ου δοκ€Ϊ ούτως. Άλλα πώς; £φη. 'Ω? μόν νυν αυτήν μ€ταχ€ΐρίζονται οι els φιλοσοφίαν άνάγοντ€ς, πάνυ ποιύν κάτω βλέπ€ΐν. Πώς, άφη, λ eyeis; O υ κ άγ€ννώς μοι δοκ€Ϊς, ην δ’ £γω, την π€ρί τα άνω μάθησιν λαμ-Β βάναν παρά σαυτώ η £στι* κινδυν€υ€ΐς γάρ, και €ΐ τις ev οροφή ποικίλματα θ€ωμ€νος άνακύπτων καταμανθάνοι τι, ήγ€Ϊσθαι αν αυτόν νοησ€ΐ άλλ’ ούκ ομμασι θ€ωρ€Ϊν. ίσως οΰν καλώς ηγ€Ϊ, £γώ δ’ €υηθΐκώς. £γώ γάρ αΰ ου δύναμαι άλλο τι νομίσαι άνω ποιούν ψυχήν βλ£π€ΐν μάθημα η εκείνο ο αν περί το ον τ€ η και το αόρατόν eav
α Cf. my review of Warburg, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) p. 319. The dramatic misunderstanding forestalls a possible understanding by the reader. Cf. supra on 523 b. The misapprehension is typical of modern misunderstandings. Glaucon is here the prototype of all sentimental Platonists or anti-Platonists. The meaning of “higher” things in Plato’s allegory is obvious. But Glaucon takes it literally. Similarly, modern critics, taking Plato’s imagery literally and pressing single expressions apart from the total context, have inferred that Plato would be hostile to all the applications of modern science to experience. They refuse to make allowance for his special and avowed educational purpose, and overlook the fact that he is prophesying the mathematical astronomy and science of the future. The half-serious exaggeration of his rhetoric can easily be matched by similar utterances of modern thinkers of the most various schools, from Rousseau’s “£carter tons les faits” to Judd’s “Once we acquire the power to neglect all the concrete facts . . . we are free from the incumbrances that coine through attention to the concrete facts.” Cf. also on 529 b, 530 β and 534 a.
b dvdyovres is tinged with the suggestions of supra 517 λ, but 180
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to look upward α and leads it away from things here to those higher things.” “ It may be obvious to everybody except me/’ said I, “ for I do not think so.” “ What do you think ? ” he said. “As it is now handled by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy,6 I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much downward.” “What do you mean ? ” he said. “You seem to me in your thought to put a most liberale interpretation on the * study of higher things,’ ” I said, “ for apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should learn something by staring at decorations on a ceiling, you would regard him as contemplating them with the higher reason and not with the eyes.d Perhaps you are right and I am a simpleton. For I, for my part, am unable to suppose that any other study turns the soul’s gaze upward e than that which deals with being
the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part of the higher education, φιλοσοφία is used in the looser sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
*	For ovk dyfwws cf. Gorg. 462 d, where it is ironical, as here, Phaedr. 264 b, Euthyph. 2 c, Theaet. 184 c. In Charm. 158 c it is not ironical.
<* The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer stargazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 d on the evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt Whitman:
When I heard the learned astronomer . . .
Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 b, p. 1ST, note c.
*	Cf. Theaet. 174 λ άνω βλέποντα.
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δε' τις άνω κεχηνώς η κάτω συμμεμυκώς των αισθητών επιχειpfj τι μανθάνειν, ούτε μαθειν αν ποτε φημι αυτόν — επιστήμην γάρ ούδεν Ζχειν των τοιουτων — ούτε άνω αλλά κάτω αντοΰ C βλεπειν την φυχην, καν εξ ύπτιας νέων εν γη η εν θαλάττη μανθάνη.
XI.	Δίκη ν, εφη, όχω' όρθώς γάρ μοι επεπληξας. αλλά πώς δη ελεγες δεΐν αστρονομίαν μανθάνειν παρά α νυν μανθάνουσιν, ει μελλοιεν ώφελίμως προς α λεγομεν μαθησεσθαι; τΩδε, ην δ’ εγώ. ταντα μεν τα εν τω ούρανώ ποικίλματα, επείπερ εν όρατώ πεποίκιλται, κάλλιστα μεν ήγεΐσθαι και D ακριβέστατα τών τοιουτων εχειν, τών δε αληθινών πολύ ενδεΐν, ας το ον τάχος και ή ουσα βραδυτης * *
α Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 172.
6 ο υμμύω probably refers to the eyes. But cf. Adam ad loc. e Cf. Phaedr. 264 a, and Adam in Class. Rev. xiii. p. 11. Λ Or rather, “serves me right,” or, in the American language, “ I’ve got what’s coming to me.” The expression is colloquial. Cf. Epist. iii. 319 e, Antiphon cxxiv. 45. But δίκην ἔχει in 520 ij = “ it is just.”
* Cf. Tim. 40 α κόσμον αληθινόν αύτφ πβποικίλμένον, Eurip. Ilel. 1096 άστέρων ποικίλματα, Critias, Sisyphus, Diels ii.3 p. 321, lines 33-34:
τ6 τ’ άστΐρωπόν ούρανον δέ/ias χρόνον καλόν ποίκιλμα τίκτονοϊ σοφον.
Cf. also Gorg. 508 λ, Lucretius ν. 1205 “stellis micanti-bus aethera fixuin,” ii. 1031 ff., Aeneid iv. 482 “stellis ardentibus aptum,” vi. 797, xi. 202, Ennius, Ann. 372, Shakes. Hamlet ii. ii. 313 “This majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” Arthur Hugh Clough, Uranus:
Then Plato in me said,
’Tis but the figured ceiling overhead With cunning diagrams bestarred . . .
Mind not the stars, mind thou thy mind and God
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about the things of sense, whether gaping up0 or blinking down,6 I would never say that he really learns—for nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge—nor would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even , though he study floating on his back c on sea or land.”
XI.	“A fair retort,'d ” he said; “your rebuke is deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” “Thus,” said I: “ these sparks that paint the sky,® since they are decorations on a visible surface, we must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact of material things ; but we must recognize that they fall far short of the truth/ the movements, namely, of
The word τοικίλματα may further suggest here the complication of the movements in the heavens.
1 The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expression -will no more bear a matter-of-fact logical analysis than that of Phaedo 69 a-β, or Rep. 365 c, or many other subtle passages in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathematical ideas are designated as the true, αληθινών, and the real, 6v. As in the Txmaeus (38 c, 40 a-b, 36 d-e) the abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the concrete. The visible stars are in and are carried by their invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathematically perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid consistency by taking t6 5v τάχο$ etc., to represent invisible and ideal planets, and τὰ ένόντα to be the perfect mathematical realities, which are in them, ένόντα would hardly retain the metaphysical meaning of δντα. For the interpretation of 529 d cf. also my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” Am. Philos. Soc. Ρ roc. lxvi. p. 172.
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εν τω άληθίνώ αριθμώ και ττάσι τοΐς άληθέσι σχή-μασι φοράς τε προς άλληλα φέρεται και τα ένόντα φέρει· α δη λόγω μεν και διάνοια ληπτά, οφει δ’ ον' η σύ οϊει; Ούδαμώς, εφη. Ούκοΰν, εΐπον, τη περί τον ουρανόν ποικιλία παραδείγμασι χρηστέον της προς εκείνα μαθησεως ένεκα, ομοίως ώσπερ E αν ει τις έντύχοι υπό Δαιδάλου η τινος άλλου δημιουργού η γραφέως διαφερόντως γεγραμμένοις και έκπεπονημένοις διαγράμμασιν. ήγησαιτο γάρ αν πού τις έμπειρος γεωμετρίας, ίδών τα τοιαΰτα, κάλλιστα μεν έχειν άπεργασία, γελοΐον μην έπι-σκοπεΐν αυτά σπουδή, ως την αλήθειαν εν αύτοΐς 530 ληφόμενον 'ίσων ή διπλάσιων ή άλλης τινός συμμετρίας. Τί δ’ ου μέλλει γελοΐον είναι; έφη. Τω οντι δη αστρονομικόν, ήν δ’ εγώ, όντα ούκ οϊει ταύτόν πείσεσθαι εις τάς των άστρων φοράς αποβλέπονται νομιεΐν μέν, ως οΐόν τε κάλλιστα τα τοιαΰτα έργα σνστήσασθαι, οΰτω ζυνεστάναι τω του ουρανού δημιουργώ αυτόν τε και τα εν αύτώ· την δε νυκτός προς ημέραν ξυμμετρίαν καί τούτων προς μήνα καί μηνός προς ενιαυτόν καί Β τών άλλων άστρων πρός τε ταύτα καί προς άλληλα, ούκ άτοπον, οϊει, ήγήσεται τον νομίζοντα γίγνεσθαι τε ταύτα αει ωσαύτως καί ούδαμή ούδέν παραλλάττειν, σώμά τε έγοντα καί δρώμενα, καί * 6
α δημιονρ-γφ : an anticipation of the Timaeus.
6 Cf. Bruno apud Hoffding, IIistory of Modern Pfi ilosophy, i. 125 and 128, and Galileo, ibid. i. 178; also Lucretius v. 302-305.
0 Plato was right against the view that Aristotle imposed on the world for centuries. We should not therefore say with Adam that he would have attached little significance to the perturbations of Neptune and the consequent discovery 184
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in all true figures both in relation to one another and as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, but not by sight; or do you think otherwise ? ” “By no means,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ we must use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid in the study of those realities, just as one would do who chanced upon diagrams draAvn with special care and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine them seriously in the expectation of finding in them the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles or any other ratio.” “ How could it be otherwise than absurd? ” he said. “ Do you not think.” said I, “ that one who was an astronomer in very truth would feel in the same way when lie turned his eyes upon the movements of the stars ? He will be wiling to concede that the artisan0 of heaven fashioned it and all that it contains in the best possible manner for such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions of day and night, and of their relation to the month, and that of the month to the year, and of the other stars to these and one another, do you not suppose that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man who believes that these things go on for ever without change 6 or the least deviationc—though they possess
of Uranus. It is to Plato that tradition attributes the problem of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of the heavenly bodies and “saving the phenomena.”
The alleged contradiction between this and A«its 821 itff.and Tim. 47 a is due to a misapprehension. That the stars in their movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe-
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ζητεΐν παντί τρόπω την αλήθειαν αυτών λαβεΐν; Έμοι γοΰν δοκεΐ, εφη, σοΰ νυν άκουοντι. ΤΙρο-βλήμασιν άρα, ήν δ* £γώ, χρώμενοι ώσπερ γεωμετρίαν οϋτω και αστρονομίαν μετιμεν τα C δ’ εν τω ούρανω εάσομεν, ει μελλομεν όντως
matical conceptions is no more than modern astronomers say. In the Laws passage Plato protests against the idea that there is no law and order governing the movement of the planets, but that they are “ wandering stars,” as irregular in their movements as they seem. In the Timaeus he is saying that astronomy or science took its beginning from the sight and observation of the heavenly bodies and the changing seasons. In the Republic Plato’s purpose is to predict ana encourage a purely mathematical astronomy and to indicate its place in the type of education which he wishes to give his guardians. There is not the slightest contradiction or change of opinion in the three passages if interpreted rightly in their entire context.
° The meaning is not appreciably affected by a slight doubt as to the construction of ζητεΐν. It is usually taken with άτοττον (regarded as neuter), the meaning being that the philosophic astronomer will think it strange to look for the absolute truth in these things. This double use of drovov is strained and it either makes παντί τρόπω awkward or attributes to Plato the intention of decrying the concrete study of astronomy. I think ζητεΐν etc. are added by a trailing anacoluthon such as occurs elsewhere in the Republic. Their subject is the real astronomer who, using the stars only as “ diagrams ” or patterns (529 d), seeks to learn a higher exacter mathematical truth than mere observation could yield. Madvig’s ζητήσει implies a like view of the meaning but smooths out the construction. But my interpretation of the passage as a whole does not depend on this construction. If we make ζητεΐν depend on άτοπον (neuter) ήγήστται, the meaning will be that he thinks it absurd to expect to get that higher truth from mere observation. At all events Plato is not here objecting to observation as a suggestion for mathematical studies but to its substitution for them, as the next sentence shows.
6 That is just what the mathematical astronomy of to-day
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unremitting questa is the realities of these things ? ” “I at least do think so,” he said, “ now that I hear it from you.” “ It is by means of problems,6 then,” said I, “ as in "the study of geometry, that we will pursue astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the heavens,c if we are to have a part in the true science of
does, and it is a πολλαπλάσιον ἔργον compared with the merely observational astronomy of Plato’s day. Cf. the interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, Drawn from Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a
i telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, and I am not one o? them/’ etc.
Adam’s quotation of Browning’s “Abt Vogler*’ in connexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science.
* Cf. also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 ον δέ ττ epl
τόν ούρανον ij αστρολογία rovSe.
This intentional Ruskinian boutade has given great scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course not true (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 45). But Plato, like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, pp. 171-174.
This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics have attempted to do. Cf. e.g. the severe strictures of Arthur Platt, Xine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, especially p. 16: “Plato being first and foremost a metaphysician with a sort of religious system would not have us study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic religion.” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47 : “. . . Plato . . . was largely responsible for turning back the clock of scientific progress. To explain the wonders of the world he preferred imagination to observation.” Cf. also Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick,
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αστρονομίας μεταλαμβάνοντες χρήσιμον το φύσει φρόνιμον εν τή φνχή εζ αχρήστου ποιησειν. H πολλαπλάσιον, εφη, το εργον η ως νυν αστρονο-μεΐται προστάττεις. Οΐμαι δε γε, εΐπον, και τάλλα κατά τον αυτόν τρόπον προσταζειν ημάς, εάν τι ημών ως νομοθετών όφελος η.
XII.	’Αλλά γάρ τί εχεις ύπομνήσαι των προσηκόντων μαθημάτων; O ύκ εχω, εφη, νυν γ ούτωσί. Ου μήν εν, αλλά πλείω, ήν S’ εγώ, είδη D παρέχεται ή φορά, ως εγωμαι. τα μεν οΰν πάντα ίσως όστις σοφός όζει είπεΐν α δε και ημΐν προφανή, δύο. Ποια δ^; Προ? τουτω, ήν δ εγώ, αντίστροφον αυτόν. Τό ποιον; Κινδυνεύει, εφην, ως προς αστρονομίαν όμματα πεπηγεν, ως προς εναρμόνιον φοράν ώτα παγήναι, και αυται ά?ίλήλων άδελφαί τινες αι επιστήμαι είναι, ως οι τε ΪΙυθαγόρειοί φασι και ημείς, ω Γλαύκων,
The Thinking Machine, ρ. 335, F. C. S. Schiller, Plato and his Predecessors, p. 81: “. . . that Plato’s anti-empirical bias renders him profoundly anti-scientific, and that his influence has always, openly or subtly, counteracted and thwarted the scientific impulse, or at least diverted it into unprofitable channels.” Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, pp. 27-28: “Plato was a great philosopher but in the history of experimental science he must be counted a disaster.”
Such statements disregard the entire context of the Platonic passages they exploit, and take no account of Plato's purpose or of other passages which counteract his seemingly unscientific remarks.
Equally unfair is the practice of comparing Plato unfavourably with Aristotle in this respect, as Grote e.g. frequently does (cf. Aristotle, p. 233). Plato was an artist and Aristotle an encyclopaedist; but Plato as a Λν-hole is far nearer the point of view of recent science than Aristotle. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 163; also 5MJ λ and on 529 λ, ρ. 180, note a, and What Plato Said, p.236. 188
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astronomy and so convert to right use from uselessness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.” “ You enjoin a task,” he said, “ that will multiply the labour a of our present study of astronomy many times.” “ And I fancy,” I said, “ that our other injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any use as lawgivers.
XII.	“ However, what suitable studies have you to suggest ? ”	“ Nothing,” he said, “ thus off-hand.”
“Yet, surely,” said I, “ motion6 in general provides not one but many forms or species, according to my opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the task of a wise man,*5 but even to us two of them are apparent.” “ What are they ? ” “In addition to astronomy, its counterpart,” I replied. “ What is that ? ”	“ We may venture to suppose,” I said,
“ that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the ears are framedd for the movements of harmony; and these are in some sort kindred sciences,6 as the Pythagoreans/ affirm and we admit,9 do we not,
° Cf. Phaedr. 272 β καίτοι ον σμικρόν ye φαίνεται ipyov.
0 Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science.
e The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus.
d For ireKijyev cf. 605 a.
*	The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.3 p. 331, is probably an imitation of this.
*	Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. “ Pythagoreans ” in later usage sometimes means mystics, sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. For Erich Frank’s recent book, Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. x-xiii. (1938) pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator.
9 For this turn of phrase cf. Vol. I. p. 333, 424 c, Protag. 316 a, Symp. 186 e.
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ζυγχωροΰμεν. η πώς ποιου μεν; Οντως, όφη.
E Ούκοΰν, 'ην 8> εγώ, ειτειΒη πολύ το εργον, εκείνων πενσόμεθα, πώς λεγουσι περί αυτών και ει τι άλλο προς τούτοις; ημείς 8ε παρά πάντα ταΰτα φυλάζομεν το ημετερον. Ποιον; λ/ίη ποτ αυτών τι άτελες επιχειρώσιν ἡμῖν μανθάνειν όυς~~^ θρεφομεν, και ούκ εζηκον εκεΐσε αει, οΐ πάντα 8ει^ άφήκειν, οΐον άρτι περί της αστρονομίας ελεγομεν.
631 η ούκ οΐσθ’ ότι και περί αρμονίας ετερον τοιοϋτον ποιοΰσι; τάς γάρ άκονομενας αύ συμφωνίας και φθόγγους άλληλοις άναμετροΰντες άνηνυτα ώσπερ οι αστρονόμοι πονοΰσιν. Νἡ τούς θεούς, 0φη, και γελοίως γε, χ*πυκνώματ άττοί όνομάζοντες καί παραβάλλοντες τα ώτα, οΐον εκ γειτόνων φωνήν θηρευόμενοι, οι μεν φασιν ετι κατακουειν εν μεσω τινα ήχην καί σμικρότατον είναι τούτο 8ιάστημα,
α For the reference to experts cf. supra 400 b, 424 c. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 181 d-e.
b παρά of course here means “throughout” and not “ contrary.”
e I take the word ὰτελέs etymologically (c/.pp. 66-67, note b, on 500 λ), with reference to the end in view. Others take it in the ordinary Greek sense, “ imperfect,” “ incomplete.” d This passage is often taken as another example of Plato’s hostility to science and the experimental method. It is of course not that, but the precise interpretation is difficult. Glaucon at first misapprehends (cf. ρ. 180, note a, on 529 a) and gives an amusing description of the mere empiricist in music. But Socrates says he does not mean these, but those who try to apply mathematics to the perception of sound instead of developing a (Kantian) α priori science of harmony to match the mathematical science of astronomy. Cf. also ρ. 193, note g, on 531 b, W. Whewell, Transactions of the Cambridge Philos. Soc. vol. ix. p. 589, and for music A. Rivaud, “ Platon et la musique,” Rev. d'Histoire de la Philos. 1929, 190
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Glaucon ? ” “ We do,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of thema what their opinion is and whether they have anything to add? And we in all this6 will be on the watch for what concerns us.” “ What is that ? ” “ To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn anything that does not conduce to the end c we have in view, and does not always come out at what we said ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know that they repeat the same procedure in the case of harmoniesd ? They transfer it to hearing and measure audible concords and sounds against one another,® expending much useless labour just as the astronomers do.” “ Yes, by heaven,” he said, “ and most absurdly too. They talk of something they call minims έ and, laying their ears alongside, as if trying to catch a voice from next door,® some affirm that they can hear a note between and that this is the least interval and the unit of measurement, while
pp. 1-30; also Stallbaum ad locand E. Frank, Platon u. d. sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove Socrates’ ignorance of music.
*	This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicos between relative measurement of one thing against another and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 e, 284 b-c, Theat. 186 a.
*	πυκνώματα, (condensed notes). The word is technical. Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as άττα shows, Plato is using it loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a mathematically determined interval.
1 Cf. Pater,*Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, ΐκ -γειτόνων, is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing what goes on next door.—as often in the New Comedy.
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ω μετρητέον, οι δε άμφισβητοΰντες ως δμοιον ήδη
Β φθεγγομενων, άμφότεροι ώτα του νοϋ προστησά-μενοι. Σύ μεν, ήν δ’ εγώ), τούς χρηστούς λεγεις τούς τάΐς χορδαΐς πράγματα παρέχοντας καί βασανίζοντας, επί των κολλόπων στρεβλοϋντας’ ΐνα δε μη μακροτερα η εΐκών γίγνηται, πλήκτρω τε πληγών γιγνομενων καί κατηγορίας περί καί εζαρνησεως καί αλαζονείας χορδών, παύομαι της είκόνος καί ου φημι τούτους λέγειν, ἀλλ’ εκείνους ους εφαμεν νυν δη περί αρμονίας ερήσεσθαι.
C ταύτόν γάρ ποιοϋσι τοΐς εν τη αστρονομία· τούς γάρ εν ταύταις ταΐς συμφωνίαις ταΐς άκουομεναις αριθμούς ζητοϋσιν, <χλλ’ ου κ είς προβλήματα άνίασιν επισκοπειν, τινες ξύμφωνοι αριθμοί και τινες ου, καί διά τί εκάτεροι. Ααιμόνιον γάρ, εφη, πράγμα λεγεις. Χρήσιμον μεν οΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, προς * 6
α Cf. Aldons Huxley, Jesting Pilate, ρ. 152: “Much is enthusiastically taught about the use of quarter tones in Indian music. I listened attentively at Lucknow in the hope of hearing some ne\v and extraordinary kind of melody based on these celebrated fractions. But I listened in vain.” Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 334-335, n. 85, thinks that Plato “ shrugs his shoulders at experiments.” He refers to Plutarch, Life of Marcellus, xiv. 5, and Qxiaest. Conv. viii. 2. 1, 7, \vhere Plato is represented as “having been angry with Eudoxus and Archytas because they employed instruments and apparatus for the solution of a problem, instead of relying solely on reasoning.”
6 So Malebranche, Entretiens sur la metaphysique, 3, x.: “ Je pense que vous vous moquez de moi. C’est la raison et non les sens qu’il faut consulter.”
c For χρηστός in this ironical sense cf. also 479 a, Symp. 177 b.
d The language of the imagery confounds the torture of slaves giving evidence on the rack \vith the strings and pegs of a musical instrument. For the latter cf. Horace, Α. Ρ. 348, 192
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others insist that the strings now render identical sounds,0 both preferring their ears to their minds.6” “ You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthies® who vex and torture the strings and rack them d on the pegs: but—not to draw out the comparison with strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints of too responsive and too reluctant strings e—I drop the figure/ and tell you that I do not mean these people, but those others 9 whom we just now said we would interrogate about harmony. Their method exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for the numbers they seek are those found in these heard concords, but they do not ascendΛ to generalized problems and the consideration which numbers are inherently concordant and which not and why in each case.” “A superhuman task,” he said. “ Say, rather, useful,'( ” said I, “ for the investigation of the
nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens
poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum.
Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, Epist^xiv. libr. 1 τί πρά'/ματα παρέχετε χορδαιs ;
*	This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing witness.
/ Cf. on 489 a, p. 23. note d.
e Hedistinguishesfromthepureempiricsjustsatirized those who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics of acoustics. \Vhat numbers are consonantly harmonious must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 176.
*	Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, η. 1.
*	Cf. Tim. 47 c-d. Plato always keeps to his point—cf. 349 b-c, 564 a-β—or returns to it after a digression. Cf. on 572 b, p. 339, note e.
VOL. II
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την του καλού τε καί αγαθόν ζητησιν, άλλως δε μεταδιωκόμενον άχρηστον. EΙκός γ’, έφη.
XIII.	Οΐμαι δέ γε, ην δ’ εγώ, καί η τούτων D πάντων ών διεληλυθαμεν μέθοδος εάν μεν επί την άλληλων κοινωνίαν άφίκηται και Συγγένειαν, και ξυλλογισθη ταΰτα ἡ έστιν άλλήλοις οικεία, φέρειν τι αυτών εις α βουλόμεθα την πραγματείαν και ονκ άνόνητα πονείσθαι, ει δε μη, άνόνητα. Και εγώ, έφη, οΰτω μαντεύομαι, άλλα πάμπολυ έργον λέγεις, ώ Σώκρατες. Τοι; προοιμίου, ην δ’ εγώ, η τίνος λέγεις; η ούκ ισμεν οτι πάντα ταΰτα προοίμια έστιν αύτοΰ του νόμου ον δει μαθεΐν; ου γάρ που δοκοΰσί γέ σοι οι ταΰτα E δεινοί διαλεκτικοί είναι. Ον μά τον Δ”, έφη, ει μη μάλα γέ τινες ολίγοι ών εγώ εντετνχηκα. ΆΛΑ’ ηδη,1 εϊπον, μη δυνατοί τινες οντες2 δοΰναί τε καί άποδέζασθαι λόγον εΐσεσθαι ποτέ τι ών φαμέν
1 άλλα ήδη ADM, άλλα δή F.
8 μή δυνατοί τινα fivres A2FDM, ol μι] δυνατοί τινα 6ντα Α: μη δυνατοί οϊτινα Burnet. * *
α Cf. on 505 β, ρ. 88, note α.
b μέθοδος, like πραγματείαν in D, is used almost in the later technical sense of “ treatise ” or “ branch of study.” Cf. on 528 d, p. 178, note a.
e Cf. on 537 c, lip in. 991 e.
d Plato is fond of this image. It suggests here also the preamble of a law, as the translation more explicitly indicates. Cf. 532 d, anticipated in 457 c, and Laws 722 d-e, 723 a-β and e, 720 d-e, 772 e, 870 d, 854 a, 932 a and passim.
* Cf. Theaet. 116 b, and perhaps Euthyd. 290 c. Though mathematics quicken the mind of the student, it is, apart from metaphysics, a ^natter of common experience that mathematicians are not necessarily good reasoners on other subjects. Jowett’s wicked jest, “ I nave hardly ever known a mathematician who could reason,” misled an eminent
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beautiful and the good,0 but if otherwise pursued, useless.” “ That is likely,” he said.
XIII.	“ And what is more,” I said, “ I take it that if the investigation6 of all these studies goes far enough to bring out their community and kinship6 with one another, and to infer their affinities, tlien to busy ourselves with them contributes to our desired end, and the labour taken is not lost; but otherwise it is vain.” “ I too so surmise,’’ said he ; “ but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.” “ Are you talking about the prelude,d " I said, “ or what ? Or do ve not know that all this is but the preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain that we have to apprehend ? For you surely do not suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners and dialecticians*?” “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ except a very few whom I have met.” “ But have you ever supposed,” I said, “ that men who could not render and exact an account of opinions in discussion would ever know anything of the things
professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in “mental discipline” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, Mind, xii. (1903) p. 511; Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187-188: “ . . . a training in the mathematics may produce exactness of thought . . . provided that the training is of such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation that he had ‘ hardly ever known a mathematician who was capable of reasoning ’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc.
* \6yov . . . δούναι. Λ commonplace Platonic plea for dialectics. Cf. 534 b, Prot. 336 c, Pol it. 2S6 a, Theaet. 202 c, 175 c, 183 d, Soph. 230 a, Phaedo 78 c-d, 95 d, Charm. 165 b, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also λόγον \αβΰ« Rep. 402 a, 534 b, Soph. 246 c, Theaet. 208 d, and Thompson on Meno 75 d.
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532 δεΐν είδεναι; Ονδ' αν, εφη, τοΰτό γε. Ονκοΰν, εΐπον, ώ Τλανκων, οντος ήδη αντος εστιν 6 νόμος ον τό διαλεγεσθαι περαίνει; ον καί όντα νοητόν μιμοιτ αν ή τής δφεως δνναμις, ήν ελεγομεν προς αντα ήδη τα ζώα επιχειρειν άποβλεπειν καί προς αντα άστρα τε καί τελενταΐον δη προς αντόν τον ήλιον, οντω καί όταν τις τω διαλεγεσθαι επι-χειρή ανεν πασών των αισθήσεων διά τον λόγον επ' α ντο δ εστιν έκαστον όρμ αν,1 καί μη άποστή, Β πριν αν α ντο δ εστιν αγαθόν αντή νοήσει λάβη, επ' αντω γίγνεται τω τον νοητον τελεί, ώσπερ εκείνος τότε επί τω τον όρατοΰ. ΥΙαντάπασι μεν ου ν, εφη. Τί ονν; ον διαλεκτικήν ταντην την πορείαν καλεΐς; Τί μήν; Ή δε γε, ήν δ' εγώ, λνσις τε από των δεσμών καί μεταστροφή από τών σκιών επί τα είδωλα καί το φώς καί εκ τον καταγείον εις τον ήλιον επάνοδος, καί εκεί προς μεν τα ζώά τε 1 ορμαν Clemens: άρμα AFDM. * 6
° Cf. PhUeb. 58 d, Meno 75 c-d, Charm. 155 a, Cratyl 390 c, and on 533 b, pp. 200 f., note /.
6 This is not a literal rendering, but gives the meaning.
0 Cf. 516 a-β. Plato interprets his imagery again here and in β infra.
d Cf. supra ρ. 180, note a, and ρ. 187, note c. Cf. also 537 d, and on 476 λ ff. Cf. Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 9: “ Metaphysics, then, is the science which claims to dispense with symbols ”; E. S. Robinson, Readings in General Psych, p. 295: “ A habit of suppressing mental imagery must therefore characterize men who deal much with abstract ideas; and as the power of dealing easily and firmly with these ideas is the surest criterion of a high order of intellect . .	;
Pear, Remembering and Forgetting, p. 57 : “ He (Napoleon) is reported to have said that ‘there are some who, from some physical or moral peculiarity of character, form a picture (tableau) of everything. No matter what knowledge, intellect, courage, or good qualities they may have, these men
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we say must be known ? ”	“ No is surely the answer
to that too.” “ This, then, at last, Glaucon,” I said, “ is the very law which dialectics α recites, the strain which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress 6 of the faculty of vision, as we described0 its endeavour to look at living things themselves and the stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of sense d to find his way to the very essence of each thing and does not desist till he apprehends by thought itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our parable came to the goal of the visible.” “ By all means,” he said. “ What, then, will you not call this progress of thought dialectic ? ”	“ Surely.” “ And
the release from bonds,” I said, “ and the conversion from the shadows to the images * that cast them and to the light and the ascent1 from the subterranean cavern to the world above.5 and there the persisting
are unfit to command ” ; A. Bain, Mind, 1SS0, p. 570: “ Mr. Gallon is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is due to the natural antagonism of pictorial aptitude and abstract thought ”; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: “ It did not appear on superficial examination of the standings of students that those who can draw best are the best students from the point of view of the teacher of science.”
* είδωλα·. cf. mv Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 233 ; also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 2il e, 234 c, 266 β with 267 c, and Rep. 517 d αγαλμάτων.
f Ordvooos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf. also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124·, note b.
1 Lit. “ sun,” i.e. the world illumined by the sun, not by the fire in the cave.
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και φυτά και το τοΰ ήλιου φως έτι αδυναμία1 C βλέπειν, προς δή τα εν ϋδασι φαντάσματα Θεία9 και σκιάς των οντων, άλλ’ ούκ ειδώλων σκιάς δι* ετέρου τοιουτου φωτός ως προς ήλιον κρίνειν άποσκιαζομένας, πάσα αυτή ή πραγματεία των τεχνών, ας διήλθομεν, ταύτην εχει την δύναμιν και επαναγωγήν τοΰ βέλτιστου εν φυχή προς την τοΰ άρίστου εν τοΐς οΰσι θεάν, ώσπερ τότε τοΰ σαφέστατου εν σώματι προς την τοΰ φανοτάτου εν D τω σωματοειδεΐ τε και όρατώ τόπω. Έγώ μεν, εφη, αποδέχομαι οΰτω. καίτοι παντάπασί γέ μοι δοκεΐ χαλεπά μεν άποδέχεσθαι είναι, άλλον δ* αΰ τρόπον χαλεπά μη άποδέχεσθαι. όμως δέ—ου γάρ έν τω νΰν παρόντι μόνον ακουστέα, αλλά και αυθις πολλάκις επανιτέον—ταΰτα θέντες έχειν ως νΰν λέγεται, επ’ αυ*τόν δη τον ‘νόμον ΐωμεν, και διέλθωμεν ούτως ώσπερ τό προοίμιον διήλθομεν. λέγε οΰν, τις ό τρόπος τής τοΰ διαλέγεσθαι δυνά-Ε μεως, και κατά ποια δη είδη διέστηκε, και τινες αΰ οδοί, αΰται γάρ αν ήδη, ως έοικεν, αι προς αυτό άγουσαι εΐεν, οι άφικομένω ώσπερ όδοΰ ανάπαυλα αν εΐη και τίλος τής πορείας. Ούκέτ ,
1	ἔτι αδυναμία Iamblichus : επ' άδνναμίφ ADM, αδυναμία F.
2	Θεία mss., bracketed by Stallbaum: θέα Ast and Apelt. Adam once proposed <καί έν τοιs δσα πυκνά τε και λ>εΐα.
α See crit. note. The text of Iamblichus is the only reasonable one. The reading of the manuscripts is impossible. For the adverb modifying a noun cf. 558 β ούδ' ύπωστιονν σμικρολογία, Lmcs 638 β σφοδρά -γυναικών, with England’s note, Theaet. 183 e πάνυ πρεσβύτηs, Lancs 791 c παντελώς παίδων, 698 c σφοδρά φιλία, Rep. 564 A &yav δουλείαν, with Stallbaum’s note.
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inability a to look directly at animals and plants and the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phantasms created by God b in water and shadows of obj ects that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows of images cast through a light which, compared with the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of the arts and sciences that we have described indicates their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the contemplation of what is best among realities, as in our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned to the contemplation of what is brightest in the corporeal and visible region.” “ I accept this,” he said, “ as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard to reject.® Nevertheless, since we have not to hear it at this time only, but are to repeat it often hereafter, let us assume that these things are as now has been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go through with it as we have gone through the prelude. Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of dialectic? Into what divisions does it fall? And what are its ways ? For it is these, it seems, that would bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest on the road and then come to the end of our joumey- *
* Θεία because produced by God or nature and not by man with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit. note and Class. Review, iv. p. 4S0. I quoted Sophist 266 b-d, and Adam with rare candour withdrew his emendation in hi.s Appendix XIII. to this book. Apelt still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 and note.
e This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and p. 586 on Partnen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to believe in God and hard not to believe.
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533 ην δ’ εγώ, ω φίλε Γ λανκών, οΐός τ* εσει άκολουθεΐν εττει τό y έμόν ούδεν αν προθυμίας απολίποι· οόδ* , εικόνα αν ετι ου λέγομε ν ΐδοις, ἀλλ’ αυτό τό αληθές, δ γε δη μοι φαίνεται—ει δ* όντως η μη ουκέτ αζιον τούτο διισχυρίζεσθαι* ἀλλ’ δτι μεν δη τοιοΰτόν τι ίδεΐν, ίσχνριστέον. η γάρ; Τί μην; ι Ούκοϋν και δτι η τοΰ διαλέγεσθαι δυναμις μόνη αν φηνειεν εμπειρία δντι ών νυν δη διηλθομεν, άλλη δε ούδαμη δυνατόν; Και τοΰτ, έφη, αξιον δι-ισχυρίζεσθαι. Τάδε γοΰν, ην δ* έγώ, ούδεις ήμΐν Β αμφισβητήσει λέγουσιν, ως αύτοΰ γε έκαστου
° This is not mysticism or secret doctrine. It is, in fact, the avoidance of dogmatism. But that is not all. Plato could not be expected to insert a treatise on dialectical method here, or risk an absolute definition which would only expose him to misinterpretation. The principles and methods of such reasoning, and the ultimate metaphysical conclusions to which they may lead, cannot be expounded in a page or a chapter. They can only be suggested to the intelligent, whose own experience will help them to understand. As the Republic and Laws entire explain Plato’s idea of social good, so all the arguments in the dialogues illustrate his conception of fair and unfair argument. Cf. What Plato Said, Index s.v. Dialectics, and note /below.
6 For the idiom ovdlp προθυμία·; άπολίποι cf, Symp. 210 λ, Meno 77 a, Laws 961 c, Aesch. Prom. 343, Thucyd. viii. 22. 1, Eurip. Ilippol. 285.
' c On Plato’s freedom from the dogmatism often attributed to him cf. What Plato Said, p. 515 on Meno 86 n. t d The mystical implications of ξωναβν are not to be pressed. It is followed, as usual in Plato, by a matter-of-fact statement of the essential practical conclusion (γουν) that no man can be trusted to think straight in large matters who has not been educated to reason and argue straight.
e Plato anticipates the criticism that he neglects experience. f- i.e. dispute our statement and maintain. The meaning is plain. It is a case of what I have called illogical idiom. 200 --------------------------
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ing.” “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow me further ή* though on my part there will be no lack of goodwill.6 And, if I could, I would show you, no longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the very truth, as it appears to me—though whether rightly or not I may not properly affirm.0 But that something like this is what we have to see, I must ( affirm.6 Isnotthatso?” “Surely.” “And may we not also declare that nothing less than the power of dialectics could reveal* this, and that only to one experienced* in the studies we have described, and that the thing is in no other wise possible ? ” “ That, too,” he said, “we may properly affirm.” “This, at any rate,” said I, “ no one will maintain in dispute against us έ : that there is any other way of inquiry 9 that attempts
Cf. T.A.P.A. vol. xlvii. pp. 205-234. The meaning is that of Philebus 58 e, 59 a. Other “science” may be more interesting or useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 235 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics ϊ. 2. 6, practically comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics.
The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities; in ideas and terms. When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form.
' Cicero’s “via et ratione.” irepl wavrbs is virtually identical with αΰτον ye έκάστου πέρι.
It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, Soph. 232 c f., Euthyd. 272 a-b.
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περί, δ εστιν έκαστον^ άλλη τις επιχειρεί μέθοδος
___όδώ^τΓερί~ παντός λαμβάνειν. ἀλλ’ αι μεν άλλαι
πάσαι τεχναι η προς δόξας ανθρώπων καί επιθυμίας είσίν η προς γενεσεις τε και συνθέσεις η προς θεραπείαν των φυόμενων τε και συντιθέμενων άπασαι τετράφαται· αι δε λοιπαί, ας τοΰ οντος τι Ι εφαμεν επιλαμβάνεσθαι, γεωμετρίας τε καί τας
C ταύτη επομενας, όρώμεν ως ονειρωττρυσι__________ηιεν
περί τό δν, υπαρ^δε αδύνατον αύταΐς ίδεΐν, εως αν υπ οθεσεσι χ ρώ μένα ι ταύτας ακινήτους ίω σι, μη 1 δυνάμεναι λόγον διδόναι αυτών, ω γάρ άρχή μεν ο μη οιδε, τελευτή δε καί τα μεταξύ εξ οΰ μη οιδε συμπεπλεκται, τις μηχανή την τοιαύτην ομολογίαν ποτε επιστήμην γενεσθαι; Ούδεμία, ἡ δ’ ος.
XIV.	Ούκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, η διαλεκτική μέθοδος μόνη ταυτη πορεύεται, τας υποθέσεις αναιρούσα, επ' αυτήν την αρχήν, ΐνα βεβαιώσηται, και τω D όντι εν βορβόρω βαρβαρικω τινι τό της ψυχής ομμα α Of. supra 525 c, 527 β.
b The interpreters of Plato must allow for his Emersonian habit of hitting each nail in turn as hard as he can. There is no real contradiction between praising mathematics in comparison with mere loose popular thinking, and disparaging it in comparison with dialectics. There is no evidence and no probability that Plato is here proposing a reform of mathematics in the direction of modern mathematical logic, as has been suggested. Cf. on 527 a. It is the nature of mathematics to fall short of dialectics.
c Cf. Phileb. 20 β and on 520 c, p. 143, note g. d Cf. supra on 531 e.
* The touch of humour in the expression may be illustrated by Lucian, Ilermotimus 74, where it is used to justify Lucian’s scepticism even of mathematics, and by Hazlitt’s remark on Coleridge, “ Excellent talker if you allow him to start from no premises and come to no conclusion.”
f Or “admission.” Plato thinks of even geometrical
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Γ systematically and in all cases to determine what each thing really is. But all the other arts have for their object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly concerned with generation and composition or with the service and tendance of the things that grow and are put together, while the remnant which we said a did in some sort lay hold on reality—geometry and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, dreaming 6 about being, but the clear waking vision e of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the assumptions which they employ undisturbed and cannot give any accountd of them. For where the starting-point is something that the reasoner does not know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is a tissue of things not really known/ what possibility is there that assent1 in such cases can ever be converted into true knowledge or science ? ”	“ None,”
said he.
XIV.	“ Then,” said I, “ is not dialectics the only process of inquiry that advances in this manner, doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle itself in order to find confirmation there ? And it is literally true that when the eye of the soul5 is sunk in reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. Cf. the exaggeration of this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. Be fin. i. 21 “ quae et a falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.”
Dialectic proceeds διά β·νγχωρήστων, the admission of the interlocutor. Cf. Laics 957 d, Phaedr. 237 c-d, Gorg. 487 e, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 350 e, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 169 d-e, 164 c, Rep. 340 b. But such admissions are not valid unless when challenged they are carried back to something satisfactory—Ικανόν—(not necessarily in any given case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and definitions. Cf. 510 b-d, oil b.
9 Cf. supra on 519 b, p. 138, note a.
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κατορωρυγμενον ήρεμα ελκει καί ανάγει άνω, συνερίθοις καί σνμπεριαγωγοΐς χρωμενη αΐς δι-ήλθομεν τεχναις· ας επιστήμας μεν πολλάκις ττροσ-είπομεν διά τό έθος, δέονται δε ονόματος άλλον, εναργέστερου μεν ή δόξης, άμυδροτερου δε ή επιστήμης, διάνοιαν δε αυτήν εν γε τω πρόσθεν που ώρισάμεθα’ εστι δ’, ως εμοί δοκεΐ, ου περί E ονόματος άμφισβήτησις, οΐς τοσουτων περί σκεφις όσων ήμΐν πρόκειται. Ου γάρ οΰν, εφη' [αλλ ο αν μόνον δηλοΐ προς την εξω σαφήνειαν, α Αεγει εν φυχή, άρκεσει.]* 1	’Αρεσκει γοΰν,2 ήν δ’ εγώ,
ώσπερ το πρότερον, την μεν πρώτην jioipav 534 επιστήμην καλεΐν, δευτεραν δε διάνοιαν, τριτην δε πίστιν και εικασίαν τετάρτην και ξυναμφότερα μεν ταΰτα δόξαν, ξνναμφότερα δ’ εκείνα νόησιν και δόξαν μεν περί γενεσιν, νόησιν δε περί ουσίαν* καί 6 τι ουσία προς γενεσιν, νόησιν προς δόξαν, καί δ τι νόησις προς δόξαν, επιστήμην προς πίστιν καί διάνοιαν προς εικασίαν την δ’ εφ’ οΐς ταΰτα
1	The text as printed is that of Hermann, brackets by Adam, άλλ’ δ AM, &\\o FD: εξιν σαφηνείςι AFDM, ἔξω σαφήνειαν Herm., tos τήν ἔξιν, σαφηνε'κ} Burnet, την εξιν ττωί Ζχει σαφηνεΐα! Bywater: S addidit et σαφήνειαν emendavit Herm.; X^yeiAD, λέ-,ειν FM, λέγευ Λ2: άρκεσει mss. See also Adam, Appendix.
2	άρέσκει jijs.s., και άρκίσει Burnet; yovv AM, οἶν FD, Burnet.
a Orphism pictured the impious souls as buried in mud in the world below; cf. 363 n. Again we should not press Plato’s rhetoric and imagery either as sentimental Platonists or hostile critics. See Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. ρ. 4·63, n. 3.
1 All writers and philosophers are compelled to “ speak with the vulgar.” Cf. e.g. Meyerson, Be Vexplication dans les sciences, i. p. 329 : “ Tout en sachant que la couleur n’est pas rcellement une qualite ck l’objet, k se servir cependant, dans la vie de tous les jours, d’ane locution qui l’affirme.” 204
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the barbaric slough0 of the Orphic myth, dialectic gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies and sciences which we enumerated, which we called sciences often from habit,6 though they really need some other designation, connoting more clearness than opinion and more obscurity than science. ‘Understanding,’6 I believe, was the term we employed. But I presume we shall not dispute about the name** when things of such moment lie before us for consideration.” “No, indeed,” he said.** * * “Are you satisfied, then,” said I, “ as before/ to call the first division science, the second understanding, the third belief,3 and the fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellection, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection with essence, and this relation being expressed in the proportion*: as essence is to generation, so is intellection to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so is science to belief, and understanding to imagethinking or surmise ? But the relation between their objective correlates * and the division into two
e Cf. on 511 d, pp. 116-117, note c.
d This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 516 on Memo 78 b-c for numerous instances. Stallbaum refers to Max. Tjt. Diss. xxvii. p. 40 eyu> yap τοι τὰ τε i\\a, καί ev τή των 6νομάτων i\evdepig. πείθομαι Πλάτωνι.
•	The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often
considered an interpolation. The translation omits it. See Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII., Bywater, Journal of Phil. (Eng.) v. pp. 1-22-124.	’ < Supra 511 d-e.
» Always avoid “ faith ” in translating Plato.
*	Cf. on 50S c, p. 103, note b.
f That is the meaning, though some critics will object to the phrase. Lit. “ the things over which these (mental states) are set, or to which *hev apply.”
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αναλογίαν καί διαίρεσιν διχη εκατερου, δοξαστοΰ τε και νοητού, εώμεν, ω Γλανκών, ΐνα μη ημάς πολλαπλασίων λόγων εμπληση η όσων οι παρ-J3 εληλυθότες. ΆΑΑά μην εμοιγ\ εφη, τά γ€ άλλα, καθ’ όσον δύναμαι επεσθαι, ξυνδοκει. ΤΗ και διαλεκτικόν καλεΐς τον λόγον έκαστου λαμβάνοντα της ουσίας; και τον μη εχοντα, καθ' όσον άμ μη εχη λόγον αύτω τε καί άλλω διδόναι, κατά τοσοΰτον νουν περί τούτου ου φησεις εχειν; Πω? γάρ αν, η δ’ ος, φαίην; Ούκοΰν και περί τοϋ αγαθού ωσαύτως· ος αν μη εχη διορίαασθαι τω λόγω από των άλλων πάντων {αφελούς την τού C αγαθού ιδέαν, και ώσπερ εν μάχη διά πάντων ελεγχών διεξιών, μη κατά δόξαν αλλά κατ' ουσίμν προθυμούμενός ελεγχειν, εν πάσι τούτοις(απτώτι. τω λόγω διαπορεύηται, ούτε αυτό τό αγαθόν φησεις είδεναι τον ούτως εχοντα ούτε άλλο αγαθόν ουδόν, άλλ' ει πη ειδώλου τινός εφάπτεται, δόξη, * 6
α There are two probable reasons for this: (1) The objective classification is nothing to Plato’s present purpose; (2) The second member of the proportion is lacking in the objective correlates. Numbers are distinguished from ideas not in themselves but only by the difference of method in dialectics and in mathematics. Cf. supra on 525 d, 526 λ, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 83-84, and Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218. The explicit qualifications of my arguments there have been neglected and the arguments misquoted but not answered. They can be answered only by assuming the point at issue and affirming that Plato did assign an intermediate place to mathematical conceptions, for which there is no evidence in Plato’s own writings.
6 Cf. supra on 531 e, p. 195, note f.
e Cf. on 511 j>, p. 116, note a.
d This would be superfluous on the interpretation that the Ικανόν must always be the idea of good. What follows distinguishes the dialectician from the eristic sophist. For the 206
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the intelligible, let us dismiss,® Glaucon, lest it involve us in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” “ Well,” he said, “ I agree with you about the rest of it, so far as I am able to follow.” “ And do you not also give the name dialectician to the man who is able to exact an. account6 of the essence of each thing ? And will you not say that the one who is unable to do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an account to himself and others, does not possess full reason and intelligence 6 about the matter ? ” “ How could I say that he does ? ” he replied. “ And is not this true of the good likewise d—that the man who is unable to define in his discourse andC3fetinguisR> and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, running the gauntlete of all tests, and striving to examine everything by essential reality and not by opinion, hold on his way through all this without tripping έ in his reasoning—the man who lacks this power, you will say, does not really know the good itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends
short cut, καί . . . ωσαύτως, cf. 523 e, 5S0 d, 585 d, 346 a, etc.
*	It imports little whether the objections are in his own mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul with itself (cf. Theaet. 189 e, Phileb. 38 e, Soph. 263 s), and when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes continues the argument himself by supplying; both question and answer, e.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus <278 c, Parmen. 136 d-e, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 17.
*	Cf. Theaet. 160 d, Phileb. 45 a. The practical outcome = Lavcs 966 a-β, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 b-c. Cf. Mill, Diss. and Pise. iv. p. 283: “ There is no knowledge and no assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against confutation.”
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ονκ επιστήμη εφάπτεσθ αι, και τον νυν β ιον ονειροπολονντα και ύττνώττοντα, πριν ενθάδ’ εξ-D εγρεσθαι, εις "Αώον πρότερον άφικόμενον τελεως επικαταδαρθάνειν ; Νἡ τον Αία, η δ’ ος, σφοδρά γε πάντα ταντα φησω. ΆΛΑά μην τους γε σαυτοΰ παΐδας, οΰς τω λόγω τρεφεις τε και παιδεύεις, ει ποτε εργω τρεφοις, ούκ αν εάσαις, ως εγωμαι, αλόγους οντος ώσπερ γραμμάς άρχοντας εν τη πόλει κυρίους των μεγίστων είναι. Οι) γάρ ου ν, εφη. Νομοθετήσεις δη αντοΐς τ αυτής μάλιστα της παιδείας άντιλαμβάνεσθαι, εξ ης έρωταν τε και άποκρίνεσθαι επιστημονεστατα οΐοί τ’ εσονται; E Νομοθετήσω, εφη, μετά γε σου. ΤΑ ρ* ονν δοκέ ϊ σοι, εφην εγώ, ώσπερ θριγκός )τοΐς μάθημασιν η διαλεκτική η μιν επάνω κεισβαι, και ου κετ άλλο τούτου μάθημα ανωτέρω ορθώς αν επιτίθεσθαι, 535 <χΛΛ* εχειν ηδη τέλος τα των μαθημάτων; "Eμοιγ*,
fyv*
XV.	Δια νομή τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, τό λοιπόν σοι, τίσι ταΰτα τα μαθήματα δώσομεν καί τινα τρόπον. Αηλον, εφη. Μεμνησαι ονν την πρότερον εκλογήν των αρχόντων, οΐους εξελεξαμεν; Πώς γάρ, ἡ δ’ ος, ου; Τα μεν άλλα τοίνυν, ην 8’ εγώ, εκείνας
° For ειδώλου cf. on 532 β, ρ. 197, note e. This may be one of the sources of Epist. vii. 342 b.
b For Platonic inteUectualism the life of the ordinary man is something between sleep and waking. Cf. Apol. 31 a. Note the touch of humour in τελέω* έττικαταδαρθάνειν. Cf. Bridges, Psychology, p. 382: “ There is really no clear-cut distinction between what is usually called sleeping and waking. In sleep we are less awake than in the waking hours, and in waking life we are less asleep than in sleep.” c Plato likes to affirm Ills ideal only of the philosophic rulers.
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any adumbration a of it, his contact with it is by opinion, not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing through his present life, before he awakens here he will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for ever ? 6 ”	“ Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “ all this I will
stoutly affirm.” “ But, surely,” said I, “ if you should ever nurture in fact your childrenc whom you are how nurturing and educating in word/* you would not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, and determine the greatest matters, being themselves as irrationale as the lines so called ingeoraetry.” “ Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by law that they shall give special heed to the discipline that will enable them to ask and answer f questions in the most scientific manner ? ” “ I will so legislate,” he said, “ in conjunction with you.” “ Dojjrou agree, then,” said I, “ that we have set diale<5ncsabove all other studies to be as it were the coping-stonej—and that no other higher kind of stud^could-rigntly be placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is now complete* ? ”	“ I do,” he said.
XV.	“ The distribution, then, remains,” said I, “ to whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.” “ Clearly,” he said. “ Do you remember, then, the kind of man we chose in our former selection* of rulers ? ”	“ Of course,” he said. “ In most re-
spects, then,” said I, “ you must suppose that we
d Cf. 376 d, 369 c, 472 e, Critias 106 a.
*	A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, “These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.”
f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. rb έρωτώμανον άποκρίνΐσθαι, Gorg. 461 e, Charm. 166 d, Prof. 338 d, Ale. I. 106 b.
1 For ώσπερ θρι-γκύ* cf. Enr. Here. Fur. 1280, Aesch. Ag. 12S3; and Phileb. 53 c-d ff.
*	Cf. 541 b.	*· Cf. 412 d-e, 485-497, 503 a, c-e.
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τάς φύσεις οΐου δεΐν εκλεκτεας είναι- τούς τε γάρ βεβαιότατους και τούς άνδρειοτάτους προαιρετέον, καί κατά, δύναμιν τούς εύειδεστάτους- προς δε 3 τούτοις ζητητεον μη μόνον γενναίους τε καί βλοσυρούς τα ήθη, άλλα καί .ἀ τη δε τη παιδεία της φύσεως πρόσφορα εκτεον αύτοΐς. Ποια δη διαστελλει; Apipjjrjqra, ω μακάριε, εφην, δει αύτοΐς προς τα μαθήματα ύπάρχειν, καί μη χαλε-πώς μανθάνειν πολύ γάρ τοι μάλλον άποδειλιώσι φυχαί εν ίσχυροΐς μαθήμασιν ή εν γυμνάσίοις-οίκειότερος γάρ αύταΐς ό πόνος, ίδιος άλλ’ ου κοινός ών μετά του σώματος. ’Αληθή, εφη. Και 3 μνήμονα δη καί ^αρρατδρ καί πάντη φιλόπονον ζητητεον. ή τινι τροπω οΐει τά τε του σώματος εθελήσειν τινά διαπονεΐν καί τοσαύτην μάθησίν τε καί μελετην επιτελεΐν; Ούδενα, ή δ* ος, εάν μη παντάπασί γ’ ἡ (ευφυής. Τό γοϋν νυν αμάρτημα, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί ή ατιμία φιλοσοφία διά ταύτα προσπέπτωκεν, ο καί πρότερον εΐπον, ότι ου κατ' αξίαν αυτής άπτονταί" ου γάρ νόθους εδει άπτεσθαι, αλλά γνησίους. Πω?; εφη. Πρώτον ) μεν, εΐπον, φιλοπονία ου χωλόν δει είναι τον άφόμενον, τα μεν ήμίσεα φιλόπονον, τα δ’ ήμίσεα άπονο ν εστι δε τούτο, όταν τις φιλογυμναστης μεν καί φιλόθηρος ή καί πάντα τα διά τού σώματος φιλοπονή, φιλομαθής δε μη, μηδε φιλήκοος μηδε
° Intellectually as well as physically. Cf. 357 a, Prot. 350 β f.
b Cf. Symp. 209 b-c, Pliaedr. 252 e and Vol. I. p. 261 on 402 d. Ascham, The Schoolmaster, Bk. I. also approves of this qualification.	c For βλοσυρούς cf. Theaet. 149 λ.
d Of. 504 a, 374 e, Gorg. 480 c, Protag. 326 c, Eutkyphro
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, the most brave and enterprising a are to be preferred, and, so far as practicable, the most comely.6 But in addition yve must now require that they not only be virile and vigorous c in temper, but that they possess also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of education.” “ What qualities are you distinguishing ? ” ‘‘TJiey_nmst have, my friend, to begin with, a certain licennessjfor study, and must not learn with difficulty. Wrsouls are much more likely to flinch and faintd in severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and not shared with the body.” “ True,” he said. “And we must demand a good memory and doggedness and industrye in every sense of the word. Otherwise how do you suppose anyone -will consent both to undergo all the toils of the body and to complete so great a course of study and discipline ? ” “No one could,” he said, γ’ unless most happily endowed.” “ Our present mistake,” said I, “ and the disesteem that has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I said before/ caused by the unfitness of her associates and wooers. They should not have been bastards 9 but true scions.” “ What do you mean ?” he said. “In the first place,” I said, “the aspirant to philosophy must not limp h in his industry, in the one half of him loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or *
* The qualities of the ideal student again. Cf. on 487 a.
/ Cf. supra 4i)5 c if., pp. 49-51.
e Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), “ les ames boiteuses, les bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophic.”
Λ Cf. Laics 634 a, Tim. 44 c.
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ζητητικός, ἀλλ’ εν πάσι τουτοις μισοπονή· χωλός δε και ό τάναντία τούτου μετάβεβληκώς την Ι φιλοπονίαν. 5Αληθέστατα, εφη, λεγεις. Oύκοΰν k και προς αλήθειαν, ην 8’ εγώ, ταύτόν τούτο άνά-Ε πηρον φυχήν θήσομεν, η αν το μεν εκούσιον φεΰδος μίση καί χαλεπώς φερη αυτή τε και ετερων φευδομενων ύπεραγανακτή, τό δ’ ακούσιον ευκόλως προσδεχηται και άμαθαίνουσά που άλισκομενη μη άγανακτή, άλλ’ εύχερώς ώσπερ θηρίον ΰειον εν 536 άμαθία μολυνηται; Υίαντάπασι μεν ουν, εφη. Και προς σωφροσύνην, ην δ’ εγώ, και ανδρείαν και μεγαλοπρέπειαν καί πάντα τα της αρετής μέρη ούχ ήκιστα δει φυλάττειν τον νόθον τε καί τον γνήσιον, όταν γάρ τις μή επίστηται τα τοιαϋτα σκοπεΐν καί ιδιώτης καί πόλις, λανθάνουσι χωλοΐς τε καί νόθοις χρώμενοι, προς ο τι αν τυχωσι τούτων, οι μεν φίλοις, οι δε άρχουσι. Και μάλα, όφτη, ούτως όχει. 'Hμιν δη, ην δ’ εγώ, πάντα τα τοιαΰτα Β διευλαβητέον, ως εάν μεν αρτιμελείς τε καί άρτί-φρονας επί τοσαυτην μάθησιν καί τοσαυτην άσκησιν κομίσαντες παιδευωμεν, ή τε δι κη ήμίν ον μεμφεται αυτή, τήν τε πάλιν καί πολιτείαν σώσομεν, αλλοίους δε άγοντες επί ταΰτα τάναντία
α Cf. 548 e, Lysis 206 c, Euthyd. 274 c, 304 c, and Vol. I. p. 515, on 475 d.
b Cf. supra 882 a-b-c.
c Cf. Laws 819 d, Rep. 372 d, Politicus 266 c, and my note in Class. Phil. xii. (1917) pp. 308-310. Cf. too the proverbial vs yvol-η, Laches 196 d and Rivals 134 λ; and Apelt’s emendation of Cratyl. 393 c, Progr. Jena, 1905, p. 19.
d Cf. 487 λ and Vol. I. p. 261, note c on 402 c. The cardinal virtues are not rigidly fixed in Plato. Cf. on 427 e, Vol. I. p. 346.
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of listening® or inquiring, but in all such matters hates work. And he too is lame whose industry is onesided in the reverse way.” “ Most true,” he said. “Likewise in respect of truth,” I said,“ we shall \J regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood 6 and is not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively as a pig.c ”	“ By all means,” he said. “ And with
reference to sobriety,” said I, “ and bravery and loftiness of soul* ** and all the parts of virtue,e we must especially be on our guard to distinguish the base-born from the true-born. For when the knowledge necessary to make such discriminations is lacking in individual or state, they unawares employ at random f for any of these purposes the crippled and base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “ It is so indeed,” he said. “ But we,” I said, “ must be on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so severe a training, justice herself will have no fault to find 9 with us, and we shall preserve the state and our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort,
* Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling himself with the problem of Protag. 329 d (What Plato Said, p. 497) and Laics 633 a (What Plato Said, p. 621). Cf. also on 533 d.
1 Trphs δ τι tv τύχωσι: lit. “ for whatsoever they happen to of these (services).” Cf. Symp. 181 b, Prof. 353 a, Crito 44 d and 45 d, Gorg. 522 c, Imics 656 c, Rep. 332 b, 561 d, Dem. iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Jlet. 1013 a 6.
1 Cf. supra 487 a. For δίκη cf. Hirzel, Dike, Themis una Vervcandtes, ρ. 116.
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πάντα καί πράζομεν καί φιλοσοφίας ετι πλείω γέλωτα καταντλήσομεν. Αισχρόν μέντ αν εΐη, ή δ’ ος. Πάνυ μεν ουν, είπον γελοΐον δ’ έγωγε καί εν τω παρόντι έοικα παθεΐν. Τό ποιον; εφη. C Έπελαθόμην, η ν δ’ εγώ, ότι επαίζομεν, καί μόίλλον έντεινάμενος είπον. λίγων γαρ άμα εβλεφα προς φιλοσοφίαν, καί ίδών προπεπηλακισμένην άναζίως άγανακτήσας μοι δοκώ καί ώσπερ θυμωθεις τοῖς αίτίοις σπονδαιότερον είπεΐν α είπον. Ου μά τον Δι , εφη, οϋκονν ως γ’ εμοι ακροατή. Άλλ’ ως εμοί, ην δ’ εγώ, ρήτορι. τάδε δε μη επιλανθανώ-μεθα, ότι εν μεν τη προτέρα εκλογή πρεσβύτας έξελέγομεν, εν δε ταυτη ονκ εγχωρησεί' Έόλωνι Ι) γαρ ου πειστέον, ως γηράσκων τις πολλά δυνατός μανθάνειν, αλλ’ ήττον η τρέχει ν, νέων δε πάντες οι μεγάλοι και οι πολλοί πόνοι. *Ανάγκη, εφη.
XVI.	Τα μεν τοίνυν λογισμών τε καί γεωμετριών και πάσης της προπαιδείας, ην της διαλεκτικής Set προπαιδευθήναι, παισιν οΰσι χρη προβάλλειν, ούχ ως έπάναγκες μαθεΐν τό σχήμα τής διδαχής ποιουμένους. Τί δη; 'Ότι, ήν δ’ εγώ, E ούδέν μάθημα μετά δουλείας τον ελεύθερον χρή * 6
° καταντλήσομεν : cf. 344 D.
6 Jest and earnest are never far apart in Plato. Fabling about justice is an old man’s game, Laws 685 a, 769 a. Life itself is best treated as play, Laws 803 c. Science in Tim. 59 d is παιδιά, like literature in the Phaedrus 276 d-e, ibid. 278 b. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 38 and 160, and What Plato Said, pp. 553 and 601.
e For similar self-checks cf. Laics 804 u, 832 b, 907 b-c, Phaedr. 260 d, 269 u. For εντεινάμενος cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 969.
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall pour a still greater flood0 of ridicule upon philosophy.” “ That would indeed be shameful,” he said. “ Most certainly,” said I; “ but here again I am making myself a little ridiculous.” “ In what way ? ” “I forgot,” said I, “ that we were jesting,6 and I spoke with too great intensity.0 For, while speaking, I turned my eyes upon philosophy/* and when I saw how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are in fault.” “ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me* as a hearer.” “ But too much so for me as a speaker,” I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our former selection we chose old men, but in this one that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s / word for it that growing old a man is able to learn many things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. To the young17 belong all heavy and frequent labours.” “ Necessarily,” he said.
XVI.	“ Now, all this study of reckoning and geometry and all the preliminary studies that are indispensable preparation for dialectics must be presented to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory instruction.7· ”	“ Why so ? ”	“ Because/’ said I, “ a
free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly; for
Λ Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of Isocrates’ many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects.
*	Cf. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397.
f γηράσκω S del πολλά διδασκόμενος, “ I grow old ever learning many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-b ; Otto, p. 317.
*	Cf. Theaet. 146 b. This has been misquoted to the effect that Plato said the young are the best philosophers.
A This and παίζοντας below (537 a) anticipate much modern kindergarten rhetoric.
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Ι' μανθάνειν. οι μεν γάρ τοϋ σώματος πόνοι βία πονούμενοι χείρον ούδεν τό σώμα απεργάζονται, φυχή δε βίαιον ούδεν εμμονον μάθημα. Αληθή, εφη. Μἡ τοίνυν βία, ειπον, ώ άριστε, τούς παΐδας 537 εν τοΐς μαθήμασιν αλλά παίζοντας τρεφε, ίνα και
(μάλλον οΐός τ’ ής καθοράν εφ’ δ έκαστος πεφυκεν. "Eχει δ λεγεις, εφη, λόγον. Oύκοΰν μνημονεύεις, ήν S’ εγώ, ότι και εις τον πόλεμον εφαμεν τους παΐδας είναι άκτεον επί των ίππων θεωρούς, και εάν που ασφαλές ή, προσακτέον εγγύς και γεν-στεον αίματος, ώσπερ τούς σκύλακας; Μέμνημαι, εφη. Έν πάσι δη τούτοις, ήν δ’ εγώ, τοΐς τε πόνοις και μαθήμασι καί φόβοις, δς αν εντρεχε-στατος αει φαίνηται, εις αριθμόν τινα εγκριτεον. Β Έι^ τινι, εφη, ηλικία; 'ΙΙνίκα, ήν δ’ εγώ, των αναγκαίων γυμνασίων μεθίενται. οντος γάρ 6 χρόνος, εάν τε δύο εάν τε τρία ετη γιγνηται, αδύνατός τι άλλο πράξαι. κόποι γάρ καί ύπνοι, μαθήμασι πολέμιοι· καί άμα μία καί αυτή των βασάνων ονκ ελάχιστη, τις έκαστος εν τοΐς γυμνάσιο ις φανεΐται. Πώς γάρ ούκ; όφη. Μετά δη τοΰτον τον χρόνον, ήν δ* εγώ, εκ των εικοσι- * 6
α Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 358, says Aristotle rejects this distinction, Pol. 1338 b 40 μέχρι μέν γὰρ ·ήβψ κουφότερα •γυμνάσια προσοιστέον, τήν βίαιον τροφήν καί τούs ττρόι άνά-γκην πόνου! άττelpyovras, ϊνα μηδέν έμπόδιον η πρόί τήν αΰξησιν.
6 Cf. 424 ε-425 λ, Laics 819 b-c, 643 b-d, 797 a-β, Polit. 308 d.
Cf. the naive statement in Colvin and Bagley, Human 216
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while bodily labours ° performed under constraint do not harm the body, nothing that is learned under compulsion stays with the mind.” “ True,” he said. “ Do not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies by compulsion but by play.& That will also better enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.” “There is reason in that,” he said. “And do you not remember,” I said, “ that -\ve also declared0 that we must conduct the children to war on horseback to be spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do with whelps ? ” “I do remember.” “ And those who as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled (malist.4*” “ At what age ? ” he said. “When they are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For that period, whether it be two or three years, incapacitates them for other occupations.* For great fatigue and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover one of our tests of them, and not the least, will be their behaviour in their physical exercises/ ” “ Surely it is,” he said. “ After this period,” I said, “ those who are given preference from the twenty-year class
Behaviour, p. 41 : “The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that play was actually a preparation for the business of later life was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational theory and practice.”
*	Cf supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487.
d ("γκριτέον: cf. 413 d, 377 c, 486 d, Laws 802 b, 820 d, 936 a, 952 a.
*	Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1339 a 7 f. &μα yap ττ/ τε διανοίφ και τω σώματι διαπονειν ού δει, etc.; Plut. De Ed. Puer. II, De Tuenda San. c. 25, quoted by Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412.
/ Cf. Laws 829 b-c.
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ετών οι προκριθεντες τιμάς τε μείζους των άλλων C οϊσονται, τά τε χύδην μαθήματα τταισιν εν rfj παιδεία γενόμενα τουτοις συνακτέον εις σύνοφιν οικειότητος άλλήλων των μαθημάτων καί της του οντος φυσεως. Μόνη γοΰν, εΐπεν, . ή τοιαύτη μάθησις βέβαιος εν οΐς αν εγγενηται. Και μεγίστη γε, ην δ’ εγώ, πειρα διαλεκτικής φυσεως καί μή' 6 μεν γάρ συνοπτικός διαλεκτικός, 6 δε μή ου. Έυνοίομαι, ή δ’ ος. Ύαΰτα τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, D δεήσει σε επισκοποΰντα, οι αν μάλιστα τοιοϋτοι εν αντοΐς ώσι καί μόνιμοι μεν εν μαθήμασι, μόνιμοι δ' εν πολεμώ καί τ οΐς άλλοις νομίμοις, τουτους αν, επειδάν τα τριάκοντα ετη εκβαίνωσιν, εκ των προκρίτων προκρινάμενον εις μείζους τε τιμάς καθιστάναι καί σκοπεΐν, τή του διαλεγεσθαι δυνάμει βασανίζοντα, τις όμμάτων καί τής ά?ίλης αισθήσεως δυνατός μεθιεμένος επ' αυτό τό ον μετ αλήθειας ίεναι. καί ενταύθα δη πολλής φυλακής
α σύνοψιν: cf. 531 d. This thought is endlessly repeated by modern writers on education. Cf. Mill, hiss, and Disc. iv. 336 ; Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 180: “ The theory of concentration proposed by Ziller . . . seeks to organize all the subject matter of instruction into a unified system, the various units of which shall be consciously related to one another in the minds of the pupils ” ; Haldane, The Philosophy of Humanism, p. 94: “ There was a conference attended by representatives of various German Universities . . . which took place at Ilanstein, not far from Gottingen in May 1921. . . . The purpose of the movement is nominally the establishment of a Humanistic Faculty. But in this connexion ‘faculty’ does not mean a separate faculty of humanistic studies. . . . The real object is to bring these subjects into organic relation to one another.”
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they will be required to gather the studies which they disconnectedly pursued as children in their former education into a comprehensive survey 0 of their affinities with one another and with the nature of things.” “ That, at any rate,” he said, “ is the only instruction that abides with those who receive it.” “ And it is also,” said I, “ the chief test of the dialectical nature and its opposite. For he who can view things in their connexion is a dialectician; he who cannot, is not.” “ I concur,” he said. “ With these qualities in mind,” I said, “ it will be your task to make a selection of those who manifest them best from the group who are steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth year to promote them, by asecond selection from those preferred in the first,6 to still greater honours, and to prove and test them by the power of dialectic® to see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and other senses'* and go on tobeing itself in company with truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest
Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i. p. 4 “ So true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a ‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. ΕΙ. 167 a 38 διά rb μη δύνασθαι συνοράν rb ταύτ'ον καί rb ϊτερον. Stenzel, Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for divisions and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid.
b For the technical meaning of the word προκρίτων cf. IM1C8 753 B-D.
e For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 d, Tim. 85 e. Cf. also on 509 a.
d The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 b, p. 187, note c.
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εργον, ω εταίρε. Τί μάλιστα; ή δ’ ὅς. Ού/c εν-E νοείς, ην δ* εγώ, το νυν περί το διαλεγεσθαι κακόν γιγνόμενον δσον γίγνεται; Τό ποιον; όφη. Παρανομίας που, εφην εγώ, εμπίπλανται. Και μάλα, εφη. Θαυμαστόν οΰν τι οϊει, εΐπον, πάσχειν αυτούς, και ου ζυγγιγνώσκεις ; Πῆ μάλιστα; ζφη. Οιον, ην δ’ εγώ, ει τις υποβολιμαίος τραφείη εν πολλοΐ^μεν χρήμασι, πολλω δε και μεγάλω(γενΡ.
538 και (κολαύί πολλοΐς, άνήρ δε γενόμενος αΐσθοιτο, ότι ου~τούτων εστι των φασκόντων γονέων, τούς δε τφ οντι γεννήσαντας μή εϋροι, τούτον δχεις μαντεύσασθαι, πώς αν διατεθείη πρός τε τούς κόλακας και πρός τούς ύποβαλομενονς εν εκείνω τε τω χρόνω, ω ου κ ήδει τα περί τής υποβολής, και εν ω αύ ήδει; ή βούλει εμού μαντευομενου άκοΰσαι; Βούλομαι, όφη.
XVII.	Μαντεύομαι τοίνυν, εΐπον, μάλλον αυτόν Β τιμάν αν τον πάτερα καί την μητέρα καί τούς άλλους οικείους δοκοΰντας ή τούς κολακεύοντας, καί ήττον μεν αν περιιδεΐν ενδεείς τινός, ήττον δε
° Plato returns to an idea suggested in 498 a, and warns against the mental confusion and moral unsettlement that result from premature criticism of life by undisciplined minds. In the terminology of modern education, he would not encourage students to discuss the validity of the Ten Commandments and the Constitution of the United States before they could spell, construe, cipher, and had learned to distinguish an undistributed middle term from a petitio principii. Cf. Phaedo 89 d-e.
We need not suppose with Grote and others that this involves any “ reaction ” or violent change of the opinion he held when he wrote the minor dialogues that portray such discussions. In fact, the still later Sophist, 230 b-c-d, is more friendly to youthful dialectics.
Whatever the effect of the practice of Socrates or the 220
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care ° is requisite." “ Hcnv so ? ” he said. “ Do you not note,” said I, “ how great is the harm caused by our present treatment of dialectics ? ”	“ What is
that ? ” he said. “ Its practitioners are infected with lawlessness.6 ”	“ They are indeed.” “ Do you sup-
pose,” I said, ‘ ‘ that there is anything surprising in this state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable c ? ” “ In what way, pray ? ” he said. “ Their case,’’ said I, “ resembles that of a supposititious son rearecUn abundant wealth and a great and numerous family amid many flatterers^ who on arriving at manhood should becomeavvare that he is not the child of those who call themselves his parents, and should not be able to find his true father and mother. Can you divine what would be his feelings towards the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time when he did not know the truth about his adoption, and, again, when he knew it ? Or would you like to hear my surmise ? ” “I would.”
XVII.	“ Well, then, my surmise is,” I said, “ that he would be more likely to honour his reputed father and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and that there would be less likelihood of his allowing them to lack for anything, and that he would be less
Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the Republic by representing Socrates as discoursing with ingenuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. Cf. Lysis 207 d ff., Euthydem. 278 e-282 c, 288 d-290 d. Yet again the Charmides might be thought an exception.
Cf. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic.
*	i.e. they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts tyrannical conventions. Cf. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph. Clouds, passim, and on nature and law cf. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 359 c.
*	Cf. on 494 a, p. 43, note c.
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παράνομόν τι δράσαι η είπεΐν els αυτούς, ηττον Be άπειθεΐν τα. μeγάXa εκείνοις ἡ τοΐς κόλαζιν, εν φ χρόνιο τό αληθές μη είδείη. Εικός, εφη. Αισθό-μενον τοίνυν τό ον μαντεύομαι αύ περί μεν τούτους άνειναΰ αν τό τιμάν τε και σπουδάζειν, περί Be τούς κόλακας επ ιτ είναι, και πείθεσθαί τε αύτοΐς C διαφερόντως η πρότερον και ζην αν ηδη κατ* εκείνους, ξυνόντα αύτοΐς άπαρακαλύπτως, πατρός Be εκείνου και των άλλων ποιούμενων οικείων, ei μη πάνυ εΐη φύσει επιεικής, μελειν τό μηδέν, ΐίάντεφη, λεγεις οΐά περ αν γενοιτο. άλλα, πη προς τούς άπτομενους των λόγων αυτή φερει η εΐκών; Τἡδε. εστι που η μιν δόγματα εκ παίδων περί δικαίων καί καλών, εν οΐς εκτεθράμμεθα ώσπερ υπό γονεΰσι, πειθαρχοΰντες τε καί τιμώντες D αυτά. "Εστι γάρ. Ούκοΰν καί άλλα εναντία τούτων επιτηδεύματα ηδονάς εχοντα, α κολακεύει μεν ημών την ψυχήν και ελκει εφύ αυτά, πείθει δ’ ου ΎϋύςΊεαι όπηττυ^ μέτριους' αλλ* εκείνα τιμώσι τα. πάτρώΓΚαΐ'όΚείνοις πειθαρχοΰσιν. Έστι ταΰτα. * 6
° διαφερόντως ή ττρδτερον : cf. Pliaedo 85 β.
6 οἶα 7rep ὰν yhoLTo is the phrase Aristotle uses to distinguish the truth of poetry from the facts of history.
c That is the meaning. Lit. “ those who lay hold on discourse.”
d Plato’s warning applies to our day no less than to his own. Like the proponents of ethical nihilism in Plato’s Athens, much of our present-day literature and teaching
?|uestions all standards of morality and aesthetics, and con-uses justice and injustice, beauty and ugliness. Its gospel is expressed in Mr. Oppenheim’s lines :
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and less liable to disobey them in great matters than to disobey the flatterers—during the time Avhen he did not know the truth.” “ It is probable,” he said. “ But when he found out the truth, I surmise that he would gfowmore remiss^n honour and devotion to them and pay-i^re-regard to the flatterers, whom he would heed more than before0 and would henceforth live bytlTeir rule, associating with them openly, while for that former father and his adoptive kin he would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a very good disposition.” “ All that you say,” he replied, “would be likely to happen.6 But what is the pertinency of this comparison to the novices of dialectic®?” “ It is this. We have, I take it, certain convictions d from childhood about the just and the honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to them, we have been bred as children under their parents.” “ Yes, we have.” “ And are there not other practices going counter to these, that have pleasures attached to them and that flatter and solicit our ^ouls, but do not win over men of any decency; but they continue to hold in honour the teachings of their fathers and obey them ? ’* “ It is
Let nothing bind you.
If it is duty, away with it.
If it is law, disobey it.
If it is opinion, go against it.
There is only one divinity, yourself,
Only one god, you.
For the unsettling effects of dialectic cf. Phaedo 90 β ; also Chesterton, George Bernard Shaic, p. 249: “ There may have been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up at all was a good thing. . . . No one . . . does any good to our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer the question.”' Cf. also on 537 d, p. 220, note a.
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Τί ουν; ην δ’ εγώ· όταν τον όντως εχοντα ελθόν ερώτημα ερηται, τί ἐστι τό καλόν, καί άποκρινα-μενου, ο τοΰ νομοθετου ήκουεν, εξελεγχη ό λόγος, καί πολλάκις και πολλαχή ελεγχων εις δόξαν E καταβάλη, ως τούτο ουδεν μάλλον καλόν η αισχρόν, καί περί δικαίου ωσαύτως και αγαθού καί α μάλιστα ήγεν εν τιμή, μετά τούτο τί οΐει ποιήσειν αυτόν προς αυτά τιμής τε περί καί πειθαρχίας;	* * Ανάγκη, όφη, μήτε τιμάν ετι ομοίως
μήτε πείθεσθαι. ° Οταν ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, μήτε ταΰτα φγηταίχ τίμια καί οικεία, ώσπερ προ τοΰ, τά τε 539 αληθή μη εύρίσκη, εστι προς όποιον β ιον άλλον ή τον κολακεΰοντα εικότως προσχωρήσεται; Ούκ εστιν, όφη. Παράνομος δη, οΐμαι, δόξει γεγονέναι εκ νομίμου. ’Ανάγκη. Ούκοΰν, εφην, είκός τό πάθος των οΰτω λόγων άπτομενών καί, δ άρτι ελεγον, πολλής συγγνώμης άξιον; Και ελεου γ’, όφη. Ούκοΰν ίνα μη γίγνηται 6 ελεος οΰτος περί τούς τριακοντούτας σοι, εύλαβονμενω παντί τρόπω των λόγων άπτεον; Και μάλ’, ή δ’ ος. *Αρ’ ουν Β ου μία μεν εύλάβεια αύτη συχνή, τό μη νέους
α The question is here personified, as the \6yos so often is, e.g. 503 a. Cf. What Plato Said on Protag. 361 a-b.
6 A possible allusion to the καταβάλλοντει λόγοι of the sophists. Cf. Euthydem. 277 d, 288 a, Phaedo 88 c, Phileb. 15 e and What Plato Said, ρ. ΰΐ8, on Crito 272 b.
* This is the moral counterpart of the intellectual scepti-224
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so.” " Well, then,” said I, “when a man of this kind is met by the question,** ‘ What is the honourable ? ’ and on his giving the answer which he learned from the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by many and various refutations upsets b his faith and makes him believe that this thing is no more honourable than it is base,0 and when he has had the same experience about the just and the good and everything that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the matter of respect and obedience to this traditional morality ? ”	“ It is inevitable,” he said, “ that he
will not continue to honour and obey as before.” “ And then,” said I, “ when he ceases to honour these principles and to think that they are binding on him/* and cannot discover the true principles, will he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that which flatters his desirese ? ” “He will not,” he said. “ He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law and convention instead of the conformer that he was.” “ Necessarily.” “ And is not this experience of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of much leniency ? ” “ Yes, and of pity too,” he said. “ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirty-year-old disciples, must you not take every precaution when you introduce them to the study of dialectics ? ”	“ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And is it
not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste
cism or μισολογία of Phaedo 90 c-d. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 531, on Phaedo 89 d.
d For οικεία cf. supra 433 e, 443 d, and Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) pp. 409-410.
* Cf. Laws 633 e and supra 442 λ-β. Others render it, “ than the life of the flatterers (parasites).” Why not both ? vol. n	q	225
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όντας αυτών γεύεσθαι οΐμαι γάρ σε ου λεληθέναι οτι οι μειρακίσκοι, όταν το πρώτον λόγων γεύ-ωνται, ως παιδιά αύτοΐς καταχρώνται, αει εις αντιλογίαν χρώμενοι, και μιμούμενοι τούς εξελέγχοντας αυτοί άλλους έλέγχουσι, χαίροντες ώσπερ σκυλάκια τω έλκειν τε και σπαράττειν τω Ιλόγω τούς πλησίον αει. 'Υπερφυώς μεν CWtfjfi&l·'1}' O ύκοΰν όταν δη πολλούς μεν αυτοί ελέγςωσιν, υπό C πολλών δε ελεγχθώσι, σφοδρά καί ταχύ έμπίπτουσιν εις τό μηδέν ήγεΐσθαι ώνπερ πρότερον καί εκ τούτων δη αυτοί τε καί τό όλον φιλοσοφίας περί εις τούς άλλους διαβέβληνται. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη. Ό δε δη πρεσβύτερος, ήν δ’ εγώ, της μεν τοι-αύτης μανίας ούκ αν εθέλοι μετέχειν, τον δε διαλέγεσθαι εθέλοντα καί σκοπεΐν τάληθές μάλλον μιμησεται η τον παιδιάς χάριν παίζοντα καί D άντιλέγοντα, καί αυτός τε μετριώτερος έσται καί τό επιτήδευμα τιμιώτερον άντι ατιμότερου ποιήσει. Όρθώς, εφη. Ούκοΰν καί τα προειρημένα τούτου επ’ εύλαβεία πάντα προείρηται, τό τάς φύσεις κοσμίους είναι καί (στάσιμους οΐς τις μεταδώσει
° See on 498 a-β. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon (Morley, A Miscellany, pp. 49-50): “ But the contemporaries of our age negligently apply a few years of ardent youth, burning by turns with the fire of vice; and when they have attained the acumen of discerning a doubtful truth, they immediately become involved in extraneous business, retire, and say farewell to the schools of philosophy; they sip the frothy must of juvenile wit over the difficulties of philosophy, and pour out the purified old wine with economical care.” b Cf. Apol. 23 c, Phileb. 15 e, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 46, Isoc, xii. 26 and x. 6; also Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 568.
e But in another mood or from another angle this is the bacchic madness of philosophy which all the company in the
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of it while young ?0 For I fancy you have not failed • to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always employing it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, they themselves confute others.6 They delight like puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all who approach them.” “ Exceedingly so^l he said. “ And when they have themselves c^nfut^d many and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true ; and the outcome is that they themselves and the whole business of philosophy are discredited with other men.” “ Most true,” he said. “ But an older man will not share this craze,® ” said I, “ but will rather choose to imitate the one who consents to examine truth dialecticalb^than the one who makes a jest·* and a sport o£^rtiere contradiction,-ancLgo he will himself be morexeasanable^and moderate^knd bring credit rather than discredit^0poirTTiS^pxifsuit.M “ Right,” he said. “ And were not all our preceding statements made with a view to this precaution— our requirement that those permitted to tak^ part in such discussions must have orderly and'stable natures,
Symposium have shared, 21S a-β. Cf. also Phaedr. 245 b-c, 249 c-e, Sophist 216 d, Phileb. 15 d-e, and What Plato Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 d-e.
d Cf. Gorg. 500 b-c. Yet the prevailing seriousness of Plato s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are due to the failure to heed this warning. Cf. e.g. Gorgias 474 a {What Plato Said, p. 504), which Robin, If Annie Philos, xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Pep. 376 u, Synip. 196 c, Protag. 339 f., Theaet. 157 a-b, 160 b, 165 b, and passim. Cf. also on 536 c, ρ. 214, note b.
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τών λόγων, και μη ως νΰν 6 τυχών καί ούδεν προσήκων ερχεται επ' αυτό; ΐίάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη.
XVIII.	’Αρκεΐ δἡ επί λόγων μεταληφει μεΐναι ενδελεχώς καί ζυντόνως, μηδέν άλλο πράττοντι, άλλ' άντιστρόφως γυμνάζομενω τοΐς περί τό σώμα E γυμνασίοις, ετη διπλάσια η τότε; Εἱ*, εφη, η τετταρα λεγεις; 'Αμελεί, εΐπον, πόντε θες. μετά γάρ τοΰτο καταβιβαστεοι εσονταί σοι εις το σπηλαιον πάλιν εκείνο, καί άναγκαστεοι άρχειν τά τε περί τον πόλεμον και ὅσαι νέων άρχαι, ϊνα μηδ' εμπειρία υστερώσι τών άλλων· και ετι και εν τουτοις βασανιστεοι, ει εμμενοϋσιν ελκόμενοι 540 πανταχόσε η τι και παρακινησουσιν. Χρόνον δε, η δ' ος, πόσον τούτον τίθης; ΐΐεντεκαίδεκα ετη, ην δ' εγώ. γενομενων Se πεντηκοντουτών τούς διασωθεντας και άριστεύσαντας πάντα πάντη εν εργοις τε και επιστημαις προς τέλος ηδη άκτεον, και άναγκαστεον άνακλίναντας την της φνχης αυγήν εις αυτό άποβλεφαι τό πάσι φώς ιτάριχον, * 6
° For the idiom μη ώϊ νΰν etc. cf. supra on 410 β ούχ ωστνΐρ; also 610 η, Gorg. 522 α, Symp. 179 e, 189 c, Epist. vii. 333 a, Aristoph. Knights 784, Eurip. Bacchae 929, 11. xix. 403, Od. xxiv. 199, xxi. 427, Dem. iv. 34, Aristot. Dean. 414 a 22.
6 It is very naive of modern commentators to cavil at the precise time allotted to dialectic, and still more so to infer that there was not much to say about the ideas. Dialectic was not exclusively or mainly concerned with the metaphysics of the ideas. It was the development of the reasoning powers by rational discussion.
c Cf. 519 c if., pp. 139-145.
d Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 13 seems to copy this. Cf. on 484 u. 228
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instead of the present practice e of admitting to it any chance and unsuitable applicant? ” “By all means,” he said.
XVIII.	“ Is it enough, then, to devote to the continuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were allotted to that ? ”	“ Do you mean six or four ? ” he
said. “ Well,” I said, “ set it down as five.6 For after that you will have to send them down into the cave c again, and compel them to hold commands in war and the other offices suitable to youth, so that they may not fall short of the other type in experience d either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested to see whether they will remain steadfast under diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and swerve/ ” “ How much time do you allow for that ? ” he said. “ Fifteen years,” said I, “ and at the age of fifty/ those who have survived the tests and approved themselves altogether the best in every task and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the goal. We shall require them to tum upwards the vision of their souls 9 and fix their gaze on that which sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld
Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he insisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience takes the place of special training in political science.
* Cf. ύτοκινήσαντ', Aristoph. Frogs 643.
1 An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not have written this page before he himself was fifty years old.
9 Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned without Xeoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 519 b, p. 138, note a.
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καί ίδόντας το αγαθόν αυτό, παραδείγματι χρω-μένους έκείνω, και πάλιν και ίδιώτας και φαντούς Β κοσμεΐν τον έπίλοιπον β ιον έν μέρει έκαστους, το μεν πολύ προς φιλοσοφία διατρίβοντας, όταν δε τό μέρος ηκη, προς πολιτικοΐς επιταλαιπωροϋντας καί άρχοντας έκαστους της πόλους ένεκα, ονχ ως καλόν τι α ΛΑ’ ως άναγκαΐον πράττοντας, και όντως άλλους αει παιδευσαντας τοιουτους, αντι-καταλιπόντας της πόλεως φύλακας, εις μακαρων νήσους άπιόντας οίκεΐν’ μνημεία δ’ αύτοΐς και C θυσίας την πάλιν δημοσία ποιεΐν, εάν καί η Πυθία ξυναναιρη, ως δαίμοσιν, ει δέ μη, ως εύδαίμοσι τε καί θείοις. Ιίαγκάλους, εφτ[, τούς άρχοντας, ω Σ,ώκρατες, ώσπερ μνδριαντοποιός άπείργασαι. Και τάς άρχουσας γε, ην^δ’^εγώ, ω Τλαυκων μηδέν γάρ τι οΐου με περί άνδρών είρηκέναι μάλλον α εΐρηκα η περί γυναικών, όσαι αν αυτών ικαναι τας φύσεις εγγίγνωνται. Όρθώς, εφη, ειπερ ίσα γε πάντα τοΐς άνδράσι κοινωνησουσιν, ως διηλθομεν. D Τί οΰν; έφην ξνγχωρεΐτε περί της πόλεως τε και πολιτείας μη παντάπασιν ημάς εύχάς είρηκεναι, άλλα χαλεπά μεν, δυνατά δέ πη, καί ονκ άλλη η * 3
° Of. supra 500 η-1:. For παράδειγμα cf. 592 β and What Plato Said, ρ. 458, on Eidhyphro 6 e, and p. 599, on Polit. 277 d.
■> Of. 520 d.	c Cf. 347 c-d, 520 e.
d Plato’s guardians, unlike Athenian statesmen, could train their successors. Cf. Protag. 319 e-320 b, Meno 99 b. Also άλλο vs iroielv Meno 100 a, Gorg. 449 b, 455 c, Euthyph.
3 c, Phaedr. 266 c, 268 b, Symp. 196 e, Protag. 348 e, Isoc. Demon. 3, Panath. 28, Soph. 13, Antid. 201, Xen. Oecon. 15. 10, and naiSevetv ανθρώπους, generally used of the sophists, Gorg. 519 e, Protag. 317 b, Euthyd. 306 f., Laches 186 d, Rep. GOO o 230
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern α for the right ordering of the state and the citizens and themselves throughout the remainder of their lives, each in his turn,6 devoting the greater part of their time to the study of philosophy, but when the tum comes for each, toiling in the service of the state and holding office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as a fine thing but a necessityc ; and so, when each generation has educated others d like themselves to take their place as guardians of the state, they shall depart to the Islands of the Bleste and there dwell. And the state shall establish public memorials f and sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle approvesg or, if not, as to divine and godlike men.4 ” “ A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon your rulers, as if you were a statuary.*' ”	“ And on
the women i too, Glaucon,” said I; “ for you must not suppose that my words apply to the men more than to all women who arise among them endowed with the requisite qualities.” “ That is right,” he said, “ if they are to share equally in all things with the men as we laid it down.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ do you admit that our notion of the state and its polity is not altogether a day-dream,k but that though it is difficult,1 it is in a way possible m and in no other way
*	Cf. p. 139, note d. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 b-c, also 540 c and 509 c. Frutiger, Jlythes de Platon, p. 170.
1 Cf. Symp. 209 e.
9 For this caution cf. 461 e and Vol. I. p. 344, note c, on 427 c.
*	Plato plays on the words δαίμων and (,ϋδαίμων. Cf. also Crat. 398 b-c. i Cf. 361 d. i Lit. “ female rulers.”
*	Cf. on 450 d and 499 c.	1 Cf. 499 n.
m Cf. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 b-e, and supra p. 05, note h, on 499 d.
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εϊρηται, όταν οι ως αληθώς φιλόσοφοί δυνασται, η πλείους ἡ εις, εν πόλει γενομενοι των μεν νυν τιμών καταφρονησωσιν, ηγησάμενοι ανελεύθερους εΐναι και ούδενός άζίας, τό δε ορθόν περί πλάστου E ποιησάμενοι καί τας από τούτου τιμάς, μεγιστον δε και άναγκαιότατον τό δίκαιον, και τουτω δη ύπηρετοΰντες τε και αΰζοντες αυτό δι ασκευω-ρησωνται την εαυτών πάλιν; Πώς; όφη. °Οσοι μεν αν, ην δ’ εγώ, πρεσβύτεροι τυγχάνωσι δεκετών 541 όν τη πόλει, πάντας εκπεμφωσιν εις τούς αγρούς, τούς δε παΐδας αυτών παραλαβόντες έκτος των νυν ηθών, α καί οι γονής εχουσι, θρεφωνται εν τοΐς σφετεροις τρόποις και νόμοις, ουσιν οΐοις δι-εληλυθαμεν τότε' και οϋτω τάχιστα τε και βάστα πάλιν τε καί πολιτείαν, ην ελεγομεν, καταστάσαν αυτήν τε εύδαιμονησειν καί τό έθνος εν φ αν Β εγγενηται πλεΐστα όνησειν; Πολύ γ\ εφη· καί ως αν γενοιτο, εΐπερ ποτε γίγνοιτο, δοκεΐς μοι, ώ Έώκρατες, ευ είρηκεναι. Ούκοΰν άδην ηδη, εΐπον εγώ, εχουσιν η μιν οι λόγοι περί τε της πολέω ς ταυτης καί τοΰ όμοιου τ αυτή άνδρός; Βηλος γάρ που καί οΰτος, οΐον φησομεν δεΐν αυτόν είναι. Αηλος, εφη· καί δπερ έρωτας, δοκεΐ μοι τέλος εχειν. * 6
0 Cf. 473 c-d, 499 b-c.
6 Cf. supra 521 β, 516 c-d. e τό ύρθόν-. cf. Theaet. 171 c, Menu 99 a. d This is another of the passages in which Plato seems to lend support to revolutionaries. Cf. supra p. 71, note g. It is what the soviets are said to be doing. Lowell points out that it is what actually happened in the New England of 1630-1660.
Cf. Laics 752 c, where it is said that the children would accept the new laws if the parents would not. Cf. supra 232
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than that described—when genuine philosophers γ’ many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn b the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and worthless, but prize the right® and the honours that come from that above all things, and regarding justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and administer their city ? ”	“ In Avhat way ? ” he said.
“ All inhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they . will send out into the fields, and they will take over the children,d remove them from the manners and habits of their parents, and bring them up in their own customs and laws which will be such as we have described. This is the speediest and easiest way in which such a city and constitution as we have portrayed could be established and prosper and bring most benefit to the people among whom it arises.” “ Much the easiest,” he said, “ and I think you have well explained the manner of its realization if it should ever be realized.” “Then,’’said I, “have we not now said enough e about this state and the corresponding type of man—for it is evident what our conception of him will be?” “It is evident/’ he said, “and, to answer your question. I think we have finished.”
415 d, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 a and p. 638, on 813 d.
There is some confusion in this passage between the inauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea “ ein hingewor-fener Einfall.” But Plato always held that the reformer must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Laws 135 e. And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of education; Rep. 377 a-b, 423 e, 416 c, Laics 611 b, 644 a-b, 752 c, 765 e-766 a, 788 c, SOI d.
For τταραλαβόντες cf. Phaedo 82 E παραλαβοΰσα.
• Cf. 535 a.
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543 Ι. Etev ταΰτα μεν δἡ ώμολόγηται, ώ Γλαυκών, τη μελλούση άκρως οικεΐν πόλει κοινάς μεν. γυναίκας, κοινούς δε παΐδας είναι και πάσαν παιδείαν, ωσαύτως δε τα επιτηδεύματα κοινά εν πολεμώ τε και ειρήνη, βασιλέας δε αυτών είναι τους εν φιλοσοφία τε και προς τον πόλεμον γεγονότος άρίστους. 'Ωμολόγηται, εφη. Και μήν καί
Β τάδε ζυνεχωρήααμεν, ως, όταν δἡ καταστώσιν οι άρχοντες, άγοντες τούς στρατιώτας κατοικιοΰσιν εις οικήσεις οΐας προείπομεν, ίδιον μεν ούδεν ούδενί εχούσας, κοινάς δε πάσι· προς δε ταΐς τοιαύταις οίκήσεσι καί τάς κτήσεις, ει μνημονεύεις, διωμολογησάμεθά που οιαι εσονται αύτοΐς. Άλλα μνημονεύω, εφη, ότι γε ούδεν ούδενα ωόμεθα δεΐν κεκτήσθαι ών νυν οι άλλοι, ώσπερ δε άθλητας τε .
C πολέμου καί φύλακας, μισθόν της φυλακής δεχόμενους εις ενιαυτόν την εις ταΰτα τροφήν παρα των άλλων, αυτών τε δεΐν καί της άλλης πόλεως
α Strictly speaking, this applies only to the guardians, but cf. Laves 739 c ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1261 a 6 and 3262 a 41, like many subsequent commentators, misses the point.
6 Cf. supra 445 d and What Plato Said, p. 539, on Menex. 238 c-ι».
c So Jowett. Adam ad lor. insists that the genitive is partitive, “ those of their number are to be kings.”
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I.	“ Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, that the state which is to achieve the height of good government must have community® of wives and children and all education, and also that the pursuits of men and women must be the same in peace and war, and that the rulers or kings 6 over them* are to be those who have approved themselves the best in both war and philosophy.” “ We are agreed,” he said. “And we further granted this,that when the rulers are established in office they shall conduct these soldiers and settle them in habitations d such as we described, that have nothing private, for anybody but are common for all, and in addition to such habitations we agreed, if you remember, what should be the nature of their possessions/ ”	“ Why, yes, I re-
member,” he said, “ that we thought it right that none of them should have anything that ordinary men' now possess, but that, being as it were athletes 9 of war and guardians, they should receive from the others as pay Λ for their guardianship each year their yearly sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the
* Cf.415 z.	«0/. 416 c.
' Cf. 420 a.
e Cf. on 403 e and 521 d. Polyb, i. 6. 6 άθληταϊ yeyov6res αληθινοί rwv κατά τόν π6\(μον ίρτγων.
A Cf. 416 E.
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επιμελεΐσθαι. Όρθώς, εφην, λεγεις. ἀλλ* άγε, επειδή τούτ άπετελεσαμεν, άναμνησθώμεν, ποθεν δεύρο εζετρα7τόμεθα, ΐνα πάλιν την αυτήν ΐωμεν. Ου χαλεπόν, εφη. σχεδόν γάρ, καθάπερ νυν, ως διεληλυθώς περί της πόλεως τούς λόγους εποιοΰ λεγων, ως αγαθήν μεν την τοιαυτην, οιαν τότε D διήλθες, τιθείης πάλιν, και άνδρα τον εκείνη δμοιον, καί ταύτα, ως εοικας, καλλίω ετι εχων είπεΐν πάλιν 544 τε καί άνδρα· άλλ* ουν δη τα? άλλας ημαρτημένος ελεγες, ει αυτή ορθή, των δε λοιπών πολιτειών εφησθα, ως μνημονεύω, τετταρα είδη είναι, ών καί περί λόγον άξιον εϊη εχειν καί ίδεΐν αυτών τα αμαρτήματα καί τούς εκείναις αύ όμοιους, ΐνα πάντας αυτούς ίδάντες καί όμολογησάμενοι τον άριστον καί τον κάκιστον άνδρα επισκεφαίμεθα, ει ο άριστος εύδαιμονεστατος καί ό κάκιστος άθλιώ-τατος ή άλλως εχοι· καί εμού ερο μενού, τινας Β λεγοις τάς τετταρας πολιτείας, εν τούτω ύπελαβε Πολέμαρχός τε καί Άδείμαντος, καί οϋτω δη σύ
α Cf. Vol. Ι. ρ. 424, note c, and What Plato Said, p. 640, on Laws 857 c.
*> Cf. 449 λ-b. e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1275 b 1-2, 1289 b 9. d Aristot. Pol. 1291-1292 censures the limitation to four. But cf. supra, I ntrod. p. xlv. Cf. Laws 693 d, where only two mother-forms of government are mentioned, monarchy and democracy, with Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 40 δή/ios καί όλι-γαρχία. Cf. also Eth. Nic. 1160 a 31 ff. The Politicus mentions seven (291 f., 301 f.). Isoc. Panath. 132-134 names three· kinds—oligarchy, democracy, and monarchy—adding that others may say much more about them. See note ad loc. in Loeb Isocrates and Class. Phil. vol. vii. p. 91. Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan 19 “Yet he that shall consider the particular commonwealths that have been and are in the world will not 2 36
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care of themselves and the state.” “ That is right,” I said. “ But now that we have finished this topic let us recall the point at which we entered on the digression® that has brought us here, so that we may proceed on our way again by the same path.” “ That is easy,” he said; “ for at that time, almost exactly as now, on the supposition that you had finished the description of the city, you were going on to say6 that you assumed such a city as you then described and the corresponding· type of man to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you had a still finer city and type of man to tell of; but at any rate you were saying that the others are aberrations,c if this city is right. But regarding the other constitutions, my recollection is that you said there were four species'* worth speaking ofe and observing their defects f and the corresponding types of men, in order that when we had seen them all and come to an agreement about the best and the worst man, we might determine whether the best is the happiest and the worst most wretched or whether it is otherwise.*7 And when I was asking what were the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was how you took up the discussion again and brought
perhaps easily reduce them to three ... as, for example, elective kingdoms,” etc.
* For ών καί πέρι λόγον άξιον et-η cf. Laws 903 β ὰ καί διάκρισις άξια, Laches 192 α ον καί ire ρ ι άξιον \eyeiv. Tim. 82 c iv yivos ivov άξιον έττωννμίατ. Cf. also Euthydem. 279 c, Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654· a 13, Demosth. v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56. and Vol. I. p. 4-20, note/, on 445 c.
1 For the relative followed bv a demonstrative cf. also 357 b.
9 Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-β and Vol. I. p. xii, note d.
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άναλαβών τον λόγον δεΰρ’ άφΐξαι. ’Ορθότατα, φίττον, εμνημόνευσας. Πάλιν τοίνυν, ώσπερ παλαιστής, την αυτήν λαβήν πάρεχε, καί τό αυτό εμού ερομενου πειρώ είπεΐν, άπερ τότε εμελλες λέγειν. Έάνπερ, ην S’ εγώ, δύνωμαι. Καί μην, η 8’ ος, επιθυμώ και αυτός άκοΰσαι τινας ελεγες τα,ς
C τετταρας πολιτείας. Ου χαλεπώς, ην δ’ εγώ, ακούσει, είσι γαρ ας λέγω, αΐπερ και ονόματα εχουσιν, η τε υπό των πολλών επαινούμενη, η Κρητική τε καί Αακωνική αυτή· και δεύτερα και δευτερως επαινούμενη, καλούμενη 8’ ολιγαρχία, συχνών γεμουσα κακών πολιτεία· ή τε τ αυτή διάφορος καί εφεξής γιγνομενη δημοκρατία, και η γενναία δη τυραννίς και πασών τούτων δια-φερουσα, τέταρτόν τε και έσχατον πόλεως νόσημα.
D ή τινα άλλην εχεις ιδέαν πολιτείας, ήτις και εν εΐδει διαφανεί τινι κεΐται; δυναστεΐαι γαρ και ώνηται βασιλεΐαι και τοιαΰταί τινες πολιτεΐαι μεταξύ τι τούτων πού είσιν, εΰροι δ’ αν τις αύτας * 1
α Cf. on 572 υ, ρ. 33ί), note e.
1 Cf. Phileb. 18 d ds ras o^oias, Phaedr. 236 b, Laws 682 e, Aristoph. Clouds 551 (Blaydes), Knights 841, I/ysist. 672. c Cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, on Sophist 267 d. d Cf. Crito 52 e, Norlin on Isoc. Nicocles 24 (Loeb), Laws 712 ο-E, Aristot. Pol. 1265 b 32, Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 15.
« ή . . . αΰτη, “ista.” Cf. Midsummer Night's Dream, i. iiJ ad fin. and Gorg. 502 it, 452 e.
f Of course ironical. Cf. supra 454 a, and What Plato Said, p. 592, on Soph. 231 b.
o Cf. 552 c, Protag. 322 d, Isoc. llel. 31, Wilamowitz on 238
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to this point.0 ”	“ Your memory is most exact,”
I said. “ A second time then, as in a wrestling-match, offer me the same hold,6 and when I repeat my question try to tell me what you were then about to say.” “ I will if I can,” said I. “ And indeed,” said he, “ I am eager myself to hear what four forms of government you meant.” “ There will be no difficulty about that,” said I. “ For those I mean are precisely those that have namesc in common usage : that which the many praise/ your* Cretan and Spartan constitution; and the second in place and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a constitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent counterpart and opponent, democracy; and then the noblef tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and final malady 9 of a state. Can you mention any other type* of government, I mean any other that constitutes a distinct species * ? For, no doubt, there are hereditary principalitiesj and purchased k kingships, and similar intermediate constitutions which one
Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 334. a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 α κακόν and 61 E συμφορά.
*	Ιδέαν: cf. Introd. p. x.
*	Cf. 445 c. For διαφανή cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laics 634 c, and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g.
i δνναστέιαι: cf. Laws 680 b, 681 d. But the word usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to democracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, etc. Cf. also Gorg. 492 b, Pol it. 291 d.
*	Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato may have been thinking- of Carthage. Cf. Polyb, vi. 56. 4.
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ον κ ελάττους περί τους βαρβάρους η τούς "Ελληνας. Πολλαι' γοϋν καί άτοποι, έφη, λέγονται,
II.	Οΐσθ' ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, δτι καί ανθρώπων Ι εΐάη τοσαΰτα ανάγκη τρόπων' είναι, δσαπερ και πολιτειών; η οϊει εκ δρυός ποθεν η εκ πέτρας τάς πολιτείας γίγνεσθαι, άλΧ ούχι εκ των ηθών τών E iv ταΐς πόλεσιν, α αν ώσπερ ρέφαντα τάλλα
(έφελκύσηται; Ούδαμώς εγωγ', έφη, άλλοθεν ή εντεύθεν. Ούκοΰν ει τα τών πόλεων πέντε, καί αι τών ιδιωτών κατασκευαϊ της φυχης πέντε αν εΐεν.
Τί μην; Τό^ μεν δη τη αριστοκρατία δμοιον Βι-εληλύθαμεν ηδη, ον αγαθόν τε καί δίκαιον ορθώς 545 φαμεν είναι. Διεληλύθαμεν. τΑρ’ ουν το μετά τούτο διιτέον τούς χείρους, τον φιλόνικόν τε καί φιλότιμον, κατά την Αακωνικην έστώτα πολιτείαν, καί ολιγαρχικόν αν καί δημοκρατικόν καί τον τυραννικόν, ΐνα τον άδικώτατον ίδόντες άντιθώμεν τω δικαιοτάτω καί ημΐν τελέα η σκέφις η, πώς ποτε η άκρατος δικαιοσύνη προς αδικίαν την άκρατον έχει ευδαιμονίας τε πέρι του έχοντος καί Ι * 6
° Plato, as often, is impatient of details, for which he was rebuked by Aristotle. Cf. also Tim. 57 d, 67 c, and the frequent leaving of minor matters to future legislators in the Republic and Laws, Vol. I. p. 294, note b, on 412 b.
6 For the correspondence of individual and state cf. also	.i
435 e, 445 c-d, 579 c and on 591 e. Cf. Laics 829 a, Isoc.	1
Peace 120.
c Or “stock or stone,” i.e. inanimate, insensible things.	ι
For the quotation is dpvis ποθεν ή e/c πέτρας cf. Odyssey	j
xix. 16:i, 11. xxii. 126 aliter, Apol. 34 d and Thompson on Phaedrus 275 b; also Stallbaum ad loc.
d The “ mores,” 435 κ, 436 a. Cf. Bagehot, Physics and ■ Politics, p. 206: “ Λ lazy nation may be changed into an industrious, a rich into a poor, a religious into a profane, ■ 240
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could find in even greater numbers among the barbarians than among the Greeks.® ”	“ Certainly many
strange ones are reported,” he said.
II. “ Are you aware, then/’ said I, “ that there must be as many types of character among men as there are forms of government b ? Or do you suppose that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak or rock c and not from the characters d of the citizens, which, as it were, by their momentum and weight in the scalese draw other things after them ? ” “ They could not possibly come from any other source,” he said. “ Then if the forms of government are five, the patterns of individual souls must be five also.” “ Surely.” “ Now we have already described the man corresponding to aristocracy f or the government of the best, whom we aver to be the truly good and just man.” “ We have.” “ Must we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior types, the man who is contentious and covetous of honour,9 corresponding to the Laconian constitution, and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic
I and the tyrant,in order that/1 after observing the most unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to change the favourite and detested types of character.”
* For the metaphor cf. also 550 e and on 556 e. f αριστοκρατία is used by both Plato and Aristotle sometimes technically, sometimes etymologically as the government of the best, whoever they may be. Cf. 445 u,. anil Menex. 238 c-d (What Plato Said, p. 539).
* Cf. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, 347 u.
* Cf. on 544 a, p. 237, note y.
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άθλιότητος, ΐνα ή Θρασυμάχω πειθόμενοι διώ-Β κω μεν αδικίαν ή τω νυν προφαινομενω λόγω δικαιοσύνην; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν, Ζφη, ουτω 7τοιητεον. ρ’ οΰν, ώσπερ ήρξάμεθ α εν ταΐς πολιτείαις πρότερον σκοπεϊν τα ήθη ή εν τοΐς ίδιώταις, ως εναργεστερον ον, και νυν ουτω πρώτον μεν την φιλότιμον σκεπτεον πολιτείαν όνομα γάρ ούκ εχω λεγόμενον άλλο' ή τιμοκρατίαν ή τιμαρχίαν αυτήν κλητεον προς δε ταυτην τον C τοιοϋτον άνδρα σκεφόμεθα, επειτα ολιγαρχίαν καί άνδρα ολιγαρχικόν, αΰθις δε εις δημοκρατίαν άποβλεφαντες θεασόμεθα άνδρα δημοκρατικόν, τό δε τέταρτον εις τυραννουμενην πάλιν ελθόντες καί ίδόντες, πάλιν εις τυραννικήν φυχήν βλεποντες, πειρασόμεθα περί ών προύθεμεθα ικανοί κριταί γενεσθαι; Κατά λόγον γε τοι άν, εφη, ουτω γίγνοιτο ή τε θεα καί ή κρίσις.
α In considering the progress of degeneration portrayed in the following pages, it is too often forgotten that Plato is describing or satirizing divergences from an ideal rather than an historical process. Cf. Rehm, Der Untergang Roms hn abendlandischen Denken, p. 11: “Plato gibt eine zum Mythos gesteigerte Naturgeschichte des Staates, so wie Hesiod eine als Mythos zu verstehende Natur-, d.h. Entar-tungsgeschichte des Menschengeschlechts gibt.” Cf. Sidney B. Fay, on Bury, The Idea of Progress, in “ Methods of Social Science,” edited by Stuart A. Rice, p. 289: “ . . . there was a widely spread belief in an earlier ‘ golden age * of simplicity, which had been folio-wed by a degeneration and decay of the human race. Plato’s theory of degradation set forth a gradual deterioration through the successive stages of timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and despotism. The Greek theory of ‘cycles/ with its endless, monotonous iteration, excluded the possibility of permanent advance or ‘ progress/ ” Kurt Singer, Platon der Griinder, p. 141, says that the timocratic state reminds one of late Sparta, the democratic 242
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue justice ? ” “ Assuredly,” he said, “ that is what we have to do.° ”	“ Shall we, then, as we began by ex-
amining moral qualities in states before individuals, as being more manifest there, so now consider first the constitution based on the love of honour ? I do not know of any special name 6 for it in use. We must call it either timocracy0 or timarchy. And then in connexion with this we will consider the marrof that type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will contemplate the democratic man ; and fourthly, after coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,4 and so try to make ourselves competent judges e of the question before us.” “ That would be at least1 a systematic and consistent way of conducting the observation and the decision,” he said, of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, De div. ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, with modifications (Polyb, vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 αΰτ-η «•ολβίων άνακύκλωιnt). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the ideal state should follow the tyranny.
b Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note b.
*	In Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33-34, the meaning is “ the rule of those who possess a property qualification.”
*	Cf. 577 a-β.	' · Cf. 5S2 a ff.
*	For the qualified assent cf. Hamlet i. i. 19 “ What? is Horatio there? A piece of him.” It is very frequent in the Republic, usually with 70Ον. Cf. 442 d, 469 b, 476 c, 501 c, 537 c, 584 a, 555 b, 604 d, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 λ ; also 460 c and 398 b, where the interlocutor adds a condition, 392 b, 405 b, 556 e, 581 b, and 487 a, where he uses the corrective μιν ovv.
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III.	Φερε τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, πειρώμεθα λέγειν, τινα τρόπον τιμοκρατία γενοιτ αν εξ άριστο-D κρατίας. η τάδε μεν άπλοΰν, ότι πάσα πολιτεία μεταβάλλει εξ αντοΰ του εχοντος τάς άρχάς, όταν εν αύτω τούτου στάσις εγγενηται· όμονοοϋντος δέ, καν πάνυ ολίγον η, αδύνατον κινηθηναι; Έστι γάρ ούτως. Πω? οΰν δη, εΐπον, ώ Γλαυκών, η πόλις ημΐν κινηθησεται, και πη στασιάσουσιν οι επίκουροι και οι άρχοντες προς άλληλους τε και προς εαυτούς; η βούλει, ώσπερ *Όμηρος, εύχώ-μεθα ταΐς Μούσαις είπεΐν ημΐν όπως δη πρώτον E στάσις εμπεσε, και φώμεν αύτάς τραγικώς ως προς παΐδας ημάς παιζούσας καί ερεσχηλούσας, ( eo ς δη σπουδή Λ εγούσας, ύφηλολογουμεν ας λέγειν;
546 Πω?; τΩ.δε πως· χαλεπόν μεν κινηθηναι πάλιν Ι ούτω ξυστάσαν· ἀλλ’ επε'ι γενομενω π αντί φθορά εστιν, ούδ’ ή τοιαύτη ξύστασις τον άπαντα μενεΐ χρόνον, άλλα λυθησεται■ λύσις δε ηδε. ου μόνον φυτοΐς εγγείοις, άλλα και εν επίγειοις ζώοις φορά και αφορία φυχης τε και σωμάτων γίγνονται, όταν περιτροπαι εκάστοις κύκλων περιφοράς ξυνάπτωσι, βραχυβίοις μεν βραχυπόρους, εναντίοις δε εναντίας*
° For the idea that the state is destroyed only by factions in the ruling class cf. also Laws 683 e. Cf. 465 b, Lysias J xxv. 21, Aristot. Pol. 1305 b, 1306 a 10 ομονοούσα δὲ ολιγαρχία ; ούκ ei'Siάφθοροί έ£ avrfjs, 1302 a 10, Polybius, Teubner, vol. ii. 4 p. 29S (vi. 57). Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 521, says that j Aristotle “ does not remark on Plato's observation . . . though he cannot have agreed with it.” Cf. IIal6vy, Notes et souvenirs, p. 158 “I’histoire est la pour demontrer claire- ll ment que, depuis un siecle, nos gouvernements n’ont jamais ] et6 renvers£s que par eux-memes”; Bergson, Les Deux I Sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 303: “ Mais I 24.4
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III. “ Come, then,” said I, “ let us try to tell in what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristocracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, that in every form of government revolution takes its start from the ruling class itself,'3 when dissension arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, however small it be, innovation is impossible ? ” “ Yes, that is so.” “ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, “ will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one another and themselves ? Shall we, like Homer, invoke the Muses 6 to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon them/ and say that these goddesses playing with us and teasing us as if we were children address us in lofty,mock-serious tragiccstyle ? ” “How?” “Somewhat in this fashion. Hard in truth d it is for a state thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but since for everything that has come into being destruction is appointed/ not even such a fabric as this λυιΙΙ abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for plants that grow from the earth but also for animals that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barrenness f for soul and body as often as the revolutions of their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the short-lived ancl oppositely for the opposite ; but the l’instinct resiste. II ne commence a ceder que lorsque la classe superieure elle-meme 1'v invite.”
4	For the mock-heroic style of this invocation cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Laws 885 c.
e Cf. 413 b, Meno 76 e, Aristot. Meteorol. 353 b 1, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146.
d Cf. Ale. I. 101 e.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laics 677 a ; also Polyb, vi. 57, Cic. De rep. ii. 25.
1 Cf. I’indar, Kem. vi. 10-12 for the thought.
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γένους δε νμετέρου ευγονίας τε καί αφορίας, καιπερ Β δντες σοφοί, οΰς ηγεμόνας ττόλεως έπαιδεύσασθε, ονδέν μάλλον λογισμώ μετ αίσθήσεως τεύξονται, άλλα πάρεισιν αυτούς καί γεννήσουσι παΐδάς ποτε ου δέον, έστι δε θείορ μεν γεννητώ περίοδος, ήν αριθμός περιλαμβάνει τέλειος, άνθρωπείω δε εν φ πρώτω αυξήσεις δυνάμεναί τε και δυναστευο-μεναι, τρεις αποστάσεις, τετταρας δε ορούς λα-βοΰσαι όμοιούντων τε και άνομοιουντων και αύξόντων και φθινόντων, πάντα C ρητά προς άλληλα άπεφηναν ων
πεμπάδι συζυγείς δυο αρμονίας παρέχεται τρ'ις αυξηθείς, την μεν ΐσην Ισάκις, εκατόν τοσαυτάκις, την δέ ισομήκη μεν ττ}, προμήκη δε, εκατόν μεν αριθμών από διαμέτρων ρητών πεμπάδος, δεομέ-νων ενός έκάστων, άρρητων δέ δυοΐν, εκατόν δέ κύβων τριάδος. ξύμπας δέ οΰτος αριθμός γεωμετρικός τοιουτου κύριος, άμεινόνων τε και χει-D ρόνων γενέσεων, ας όταν άγνοήσαντες ύμΐν οι φύλακες συνοικίζωσι νύμφας νυμφίοις παρά, καιρόν, ούκ ευφυείς ούδ' ευτυχείς παίδες έσονταί' ών καταστήσονσι μέν τούς άρίστους οι προτεροι, όμως δέ όντες άνάξιοι, εις τάς τών πατέρων αν δυνάμεις έλθόντες, ημών πρώτον άρξονται άμελείν φύλακες οντες, παρ’ ελαττον του δέοντος ήγησάμενοι τα μουσικής, δεύτερον δέ τα γυμναστικής* * οθεν ά-
προσηγορα και επίτριτος πνθμήν
α Cf. Tim. 28 Α δόξχι μίτ αίσθήσού!.
b For its proverbial obscurity cf. Cic. Ad Att. vii. 13 “est enim numero Platonis obscurius,” Censorinus, l)e die natali xi. See supra, Introd. p. xliv for literature on this “number.”	c προσ-ψγορα: cf. Theaet. 146 a.
a Cf. 5“4- d ; also Theaet. 202 β ρητάτ.
* Cf. 409 υ.
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined with sensation,® but they "will escape them, and there will be a time when they will beget children out of season. Now for divine begettings there is a period comprehended by a perfect number,& and for mortal by the first in which augmentations dominating and dominated when they have attained to three distances and four limits of the assimilating and the dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render all things conversable c and commensurable with one another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmentation, the one the product of equal factors taken one hundred times, the other of equal length one way but oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers determined by the rational diameters of the pempad lacking one in each case, or of the irrational d lacking two ; the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. And this entire geometrical number is determinative of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when your guardians, missing this, bring together brides and bridegrooms unseasonably,* the offspring will not be well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring· the previous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in office, but still these, being unworthy, and having entered in turn/ into the powers of their fathers, will first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too little heed to music 9 and then to gymnastics, so that 1
1 αδ: cf. my note in Class. Phil, xxiii. (1928) pp. 2S5-287.
* This docs not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward music, as has been alleged.
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μουσότεροι γενησονται ύμΐν οι νέοι. εκ 8e τούτων E άρχοντες ου πάνυ φυλακικοί καταστησονται προς 547 το δοκίμαζειν τα 'Ησιόδου τε και τα παρ* * ύμΐν γένη, χρυσοΰν τε και άργυροΰν και χαλκοΰν και σιδηροΰν όμοΰ δε μιγεντος σιδηρού άργυρώ και χαλκού χρυσώ άνομοιότης εγγενησεται καί ανωμαλία ανάρμοστος, α γενόμενα, ου αν εγγε-νηται, αει τίκτει πόλεμον και εχθρόν, ταύτης τοι γενεάς χρη φάναι είναι στάσιν, οπού αν γίγνηται αει. Και όρθώς γ*, εφη, αύτάς άποκρίνεσθαι φη-σομεν. Και γάρ, ην δ* εγώ, ανάγκη Μούσας γε Β ουσας. Τί οΰν, η δ* ος, τό μετά τούτο λεγουσιν αί Μουσαι; Στάσεως, ην δ’ εγώ, γενομενης εΐλκετην άρα εκατερω τω γενει, τό μεν σιδηροΰν καί χο.λ-κοϋν επί χρηματισμόν καί γης κτησιν καί οικίας χρυσίου τε καί αργύρου, τω δ* αΰ, τό χρυσοΰν τε καί άργυροΰν, άτε ου πενομενω, αλλά φύσει ο ντε πλουσίω, τάς φυχάς επί την αρετήν και την άρχαίαν κατάστασιν ηγέτην βιαζομενων δε καί άντιτεινόντων άλληλοις, εις μέσον ώμολόγησαν γην μεν καί οικίας κατανειμαμενους ίδιώσασθαι, C τούς δε πριν φυλαττομενους υπ’ αυτών ως ελεύθερους φίλους τε καί τροφεας δουλωσάμενοι τότε περίοικους τε καί οίκετας εχοντες αυτοί πολέμου τε καί φυλακής αυτών επιμελεΐσθαι. Αοκεΐ μοι, ύφη, αυτή η μετάβασις εντεύθεν γίγνεσθαι. Oυκ-οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, εν μεσω τις αν ειη αριστοκρατίας
° Cf. supra 415 a-β.	6 Of. Theaet. 159 α.
c Cf. Homer, II. vi. 211. d ye τί termini. Cf. 379 a-b.
• Cf. supra 416 e-417 a, 521 a, Phaedrus 279 b-c.
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture ; and the rulers selected from them will not approve themselves very efficient guardians for testing Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and iron.® And this intermixture of the iron with the silver and the bronze with the gold will engender unlikeness b and an unharmonious unevenness, things that always beget war and enmity wherever they arise. * Of this lineage,® look you,’ we must aver the dissension to be, wherever it occurs and ahvays.” “ ‘ And rightly too/ ” he said, “ we shall affirm that the Muses answer.” “ They must needs,” I said. “ since they ared Muses.” “ Well, then,” said he, “ what do the Muses say next ? ”	“ When strife arose,” said
I,	“ the two groups were pulling against each other, the iron and bronze towards money-making and the acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being poor, but by nature rich in their souls ,e were trying to draw them back to virtue and their original constitution, and thus, striving and contending against one another, they compromised1 on the plan of distributing I and taking for themselves the land and the houses, enslaving and subjecting as perioeci and serfs0 their former friends* and supporters, of whose freedom they had been tlie guardians, and occupying themselves with war and keeping watch over these subjects.” “ I think,” he said, “ that this is the starting-point of the transformation.” “ Would not this polity, then,” said I, “ be in some sort inter-
/ For tls μέσον cf. Protag. 33S a ; infra 572 n, 55S b.
*	An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato cf. Newman i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 57S-579, Laics 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 1259 a 21 f., 1269 a 36 f., 1330 a 29.
*	Cf. 417 λ-b.
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τε καί ολιγαρχίας αΰτη ή πολιτεία; Πάνυ μεν ούν.
IV.	Μεταβήσεται μεν δἡ οΰτω· μεταβάσα δε D πως οίκήσει; ή φανερόν on τα μεν μιμήσεται την προτεραν πολιτείαν, τα δε την ολιγαρχίαν, άτ εν | με σ ω ουσα, το δε' τι καί αυτής εξ ει ίδιον; Ούτως, εφη. Oύκοΰν τω μεν τιμάν τούς άρχοντας καί γεωργιών άπεχεσθαι το προπολεμοΰν αυτής και χειροτεχνιών καί τοΰ άλλου χρηματισμοΰ, ξνσ-σίτια δε κατεσκευάσθαι καί γυμναστικής τε και τής τοΰ πολέμου αγωνίας επιμελεΐσθαι, πάσι τοΐς τοιοΰτοις την προτεραν μιμήσεται; Ναι. Ύώ δε Κ γε φοβεΐσθαι τούς σοφούς επί τάς άρχάς άγειν, άτε ούκετι κεκτημενην απλούς τε καί ατενείς τους τοιούτους άνδρας άΛΛά μικτούς, επί δε θυμοειδείς τε καί άπλουστερους άποκλίνειν, τούς προς πο-548 λεμον μάλλον πεφυκότας ή προς ειρήνην, καί τούς περί ταΰτα δόλου? τε καί μηχανάς εντίμως εχειν, καί πολεμούσα τον αει χρόνον διάγειν, αυτή εαυτής αύ τα πολλά των τοιούτων ίδια εξει; Ναι. Έπιθυμηταί δε' γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, χρημάτων οι τοιοΰτοι εσονται, ώσπερ οι εν ταΐς όλιγαρχιαις, καί τιμώντες αγρίως υπό σκότου χρυσόν τε και άργυρον, άτε κεκτημενοι ταμιεία καί οικείους θησαυρούς, οι θεμενοι αν αυτά κρύφειαν, καί αύ περιβόλους οικήσεων, άτεχνώς νεοττιάς Ιδίας,
α Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1328 b 4Ί and Newman i. pp. 107-108.
b Cf. supra 416 e, 458 c, Laics 666 b, 762 c, 780 a-b, 781 c, 806 e, 839 c, Critias 112 c.
c Cf. 397 E, Isoc. ii. 46 anAoDs S’ iyyovurai robs rovr ovk ίχοντατ. Cf. the psychology of Thucyd. iii. 83.
d This was said to be characteristic of Sparta. Cf. Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 13, Xen. Ilep. Lac. 14. 2-3 250
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy ? ” “By all means.”
IV.	“By this change, then,it would arise. But after the change what will be its way of life ? Is it not obvious that in some things it will imitate the preceding polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermediate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar to itself ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ Then in honouring its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class from farming0 and handicraft and money-making in general, and in the provision of common public tables 6 and the devotion to physical training and expertness iri the game and contest of war—in all these traits it . will copy the preceding state ? ” “Yes.” “ But in its fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has of this kind are no longer simple c and strenuous but of mixed strain, and in its inclining rather to the more high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better ! suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying itself with war most of the time—in these respects for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to itself? ” “ Yes.” “ Such men,” said I, “ will be avid of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish a fierce secret lust for gold d and silver, owning storehouses e and private treasuries where they may hide them away, and also the enclosures f of their homes, literal private love-nests 9 in which they can lavish
and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of Ρ. II. Epps, The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization, pp. 180-184·.
*	Cf. 416 d.
*	Cf. Laws 681 a, Theaet. 174 e.
*	veorreds suggests Horace’s “tu nidum servas” (Epist. i.
10. 6). Cf. also Laws 776 a.
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Β ἐν αΐς αναλίσκοντας γυναιζί τα καί οΐς άθάλοιαν άλλοις πολλά αν δαπανώντο. ’Αληθάστατα, αφη. Ονκονν καί φαιδωλοί χρημάτων, άτα τιμώντας καί ον φαναρώς κτώμανοι, φιλαναλωταί δα άλλοτρίων δι’ άπιθνμίαν, καί λάθρα τα? ήδονάς καρπονμανοι, ώσπαρ παΐδας πατάρα τον νόμον άποδιδράσκοντας, ονχ υπό παιθοΰς άλλ’ υπό βίας παπαιδανμάνοι διά το της αληθινής Μονσης της ματά λόγων τα και C φιλοσοφίας ήμαληκάναι και πρασβυτάρως γυμναστικήν μουσικής τατιμηκάναι. ΐΐαντάπασιν, αφη, λάγαις μαμιγμάνην π ολιταίαν ακ κακού τα και αγαθού. Μάμικται γάρ, ην δ’ άγώ· διαφανάστατον δ’ αν αυτή ἐστιν αν τι μόνον ύπο του θνμοαιδοΰς κρατοΰντος, φιλονικίαι και φιλοτιμίαι. Σφόδρα γα, η δ5 6 * * 9 ος.	Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ άγω, αύτη μαν η
πολιταία οϋτω γαγονυΐα και τοιαυτη αν τις αΐη, ως D λόγω σχήμα πολιταίας ύπογράφαντα μη ακριβώς άπαργάσασθαι, διά τό αξαρκαΐν μαν ίδαΐν και ακ τής υπογραφής τον τα δικαιότατου και τον άδικώ-τατον, αμήχανου δα μήκαι αργόν αΐναι πάσας μαν
α Cf Laics 806 a-c, 637 b-c, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 3, and Newman ii. p. 318 on the Spartan women, Cf. Epps, op. cit. pp. 322-346.
6 φιλαναλωταί, though different, suggests Sallust’s “ alieni appetens sui profusus ” (Cat. 5). Cf. Cat. 52 “ publice eges-tatcm, privatim opulentiam.”
*	Cf. 587 λ. Laws 636 d, Symp. 187 e, Phaedr. 251 e.
d Cf Aristot. Pol. 1270 b 34 with Newman’s note; and Euthyphro 2 c “ tell his mother the state.”
*	Cf Laws 720 d-e. This is not inconsistent with Polit. 293 a, where the context and the point of view are different.
1 This is of course not the mixed government which Plato approves Laws 691-692, 712 d-e, 75!) b. Cf What Plato Said, p. (»29.
9 For διαφανίστατον cf. 544 D. The expression διαφανίστα-ΟΚΟ
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their wealth on their women0 and any others they please with great expenditure.” “ Most true,” he said. “ And will they not be stingy about money, since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it openly, prodigal of others’ wealth6 because of their appetites, enjoying® their pleasures stealthily, and running away from the law as boys from a father,d since they have not been educated bjT persuasione but bv force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the companion of discussion and philosophy, and because of their preference of gymnastics to music ? ” “ You perfectly describe,” he said, “ a polity that is a mixture * of good and evil.” “ Why, yes, the elements have been mixed,” I said, “ but the most conspicuous 9 feature in it is one thing only, due to the predominance of the high-spirited element, namely contentiousness and covetousness of honour.71 ” “ Very much so,” said he. “ Such, then, would be the origin and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms *
τον ... ίν τι μόνον, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius
i.	877-878:
illud
apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta.
Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels i.3 p. 405 άλΥ δτων π\ΰστα ἔνι, ταθτα ϊνδηλότατα Ιν (κάστον ΐστι και Jjv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 α, Cratyl. 393 d, misunderstood by Diimmler and emended (έναργή? for έγκρατψ) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Platon,
ii.	p. 350.
* There is no contradiction between this and Laves 870 c if the passage is read carefully.
' Cf. on 544· d, p. 240, note a.
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πολιτείας, πάντα Be ήθη μηδέν παραλιπόντα Bieλθεΐν. Και όρθώς, εφη.
V.	Τί? οΰν 6 κατά ταύτην την πολιτείαν άνήρ; πώς τε γενόμενος ποιος τε τις ών; Οΐμαι μεν, εφη 6 Άδείμαντος, εγγύς τι αυτόν Γλαυκωνος E τουτουι τείνειν ενεκά γε φιλονικίας. ’Ίσως, ην δ’ εγώ, τοϋτό γε· αλλά μοι δοκεΐ τάδε ου κατα τούτον πεφυκεναι. Τα ποια; Αύθαδεστερόν τε δει αυτόν, ην δ’ εγώ, είναι καί ύποαμουσότερον, φιλόμουσον δε και φιληκοον μεν, ρητορικόν δ’ 549 ούδαμώς. καί δούλοι? μεν τις αν άγριος εΐη 6 τοιοΰτος, ου καταφρονών δουλών, ώσπερ 6 ίκανώς πεπαιδευμένος, ελευθεροις δε ήμερος, αρχόντων δε σφόδρα υπήκοος, φίλαρχος δε καί φιλότιμος, ουκ από του λέγειν άζιών άρχειν ούδ’ από τοιουτου ούδενός, ἀλλ’ από έργων των τε πολεμικών και τών περί τα πολεμικά, φιλογυμναστής τε τις ών καί φιλόθηρος. "Εστι γάρ, εφη, τούτο τό ήθος εκείνης τής πολιτείας. O ύκοΰν καί χρημάτων, 1^ ή ν δ’ εγώ, 6 τοιοΰτος νέος μεν ών καταφρονοΐ αν, οσω δε πρεσβυτερος γίγνοιτο, μάλλον αει άσπά-ζοιτο αν τω τε μετεχειν τής του φιλοχρημάτου φύσε ως καί μη είναι ειλικρινής προς αρετήν διά
α Cf. Phaed ο 65 α, Porphyry, De abst. i. 27, Teubner, p. 59
eyyvs reiveiv άποσιτίας.
b ανθαδέστερον. The fault of Prometheus (Aesch. Ρ. V. 1034·, 1037) and Medea must not be imputed to Glaucon.
c Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, who imitates or parodies Plato throughout, e.g. p. 83 “ A little inaccessible to ideas and light,” and pp. 51-55 “ The peculiar serenity of aristocracies ot‘ Teutonic origin appears to come from their never having had any ideas to trouble them.”
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of government without omitting any, and all customs and qualities of men.” “ Quite right.” he said.
V.	“ What, then, is the man that corresponds to this constitution ? What is his origin and what his nature?” “ I fancy,” Adeimantus said, “ that he comes rather close a to Glaucon here in point of contentiousness.” “Perhaps,” said I, “in that, but I do not think their natures are alike in the following respects.” “ In what ? ” “ He will have to be somewhat self-willed b and lacking in culture,0 yet a lover of music and fond of listeningd to talk and speeches, though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to slaves such a one would be harsh,® not scorning them as the really educated do, but he would be gentle with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a lover of office and of honour/ not basing his claim to officea on ability to speak or anything of that sort but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and he -would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.* ” “	yes,” he said, “ that is the spirit of that
polity.* ”	“ And would not such a man be disdain-
ful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grev>-the more he would love it because of his participation in the covetous nature and because his virtue i. p. 143, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal state, in spite of 547 c.
1 Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical φιλότιμος. Cf. Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. I.A. 527. He is α Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3. Agesil. 10. 4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a pood sense. Cf. “ But if it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. Henry V. iv. iii. 28.
*	Cf. the άξιώματα of Laics 690 a, Aristot. Pol. I2S0 a 8 ff., 12S2 b 26, 1283-1284.
*	Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians ” in Culture and Anarchy, pp. 78, 8-2, 84.
*	For the ψος of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31.
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τό άπολειφθήναι του άρίστου φύλακος; Τινος; ή δ’ ος 6 'Αχείμαντος. Αόγου, ήν δ’ εγώ, μουσική κεκραμενον ος μόνος εγγενόμενος σωτήρ αρετής διά βίου ενοικει τω εχοντι. Καλώ?, όφη, λεγεις. Και εστι μεν γ', ήν δ’ εγώ, τοιοΰτος 6 τιμο-κρατικός νεανίας, τή τοιαυτη πόλει εοικώς. Πάνυ Q μεν οΰν. Τίγνεται δε γ’, εΐπον, οΰτος ώδε πως4 ενίοτε πατρός αγαθού ών νέος υιός εν πόλει οίκοϋντος ούκ εΰ πολιτευόμενη, φευγοντος τάς τε τιμάς καί άρχάς καί δίκας καί την τοιαυτην πάσαν φιλοπραγμοσόνηjv καί εθελοντος ελαττοΰσθαι, ώστε ■ πράγματα μή όχειν. Πῆ δη, εφη, γίγνεται; "Οτον, ι ήν δ’ εγώ, πρώτον μεν της μητρός άκούη άχθομε-D νης, ότι ου των αρχόντων αυτή 6 άνηρ εστι, καί j ελαττονμενης διά ταΰτα εν ταΐς άλλαις γνναιζίν, ' ! επειτα όρώσης μή σφόδρα περί χρήματα σπουδά-ζοντα μηδε μαχόμενον καί λοιδορουμενον ιδία τε εν δικαστή ρ ίο ις καί δημοσία, αλλά ραθυμίας πάντα τα τοιαΰτα φεροντα, καί εαυτω μεν τον νοΰν προσ-
α The Greek words \byos and μουσική are untranslatable. Cf. also 560 n. For μουσική cf. 546 D. Newman i. p. 414 fancies that this is a return to the position of Book IV. from the disparagement of music in 522 λ. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 4 on this supposed ABA development of Plato’s opinions.
b £έ γ marks the transition from the description of the type to its origin. Cf. 547 κ, 553 β, 556 β, 557 β, 560 d, 561 e, 563 β, 566 e. Ritter, ρρ. 69-70, comments on its frequency in this book, but does not note the reason. There are no cases in the first five pages.
c Cf. Lysias xix. 18 έκΐίνφ μιν yap ήν τα έαυτοΰ πράτταν, with the contrasted type άνή\ωσβν έττιθνμων τιμασθαι, Isoc. Antid. 227 άπραγμον€στάτον! μίν 6vras ev τή ττόλα. Cf. πολνπρα'/μοσύνη 444 β, 434 β, Isoc. Antid. 48, Peace 108, 30, 256
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best - guardian ? ” “ What guardian ? ” said Adeimantus. “ Reason,” said I, “ blended with culture,1“ which is the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout life in the soul that possesses it.” “ Well said,” he replied. “ This is the character,” I said, “ of the timocratic youth, resembling the city that bears his name.” “By all means.” “ His origin b is somewhat on this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids honours and office and law-suits and all such meddlesomeness c and is willing to forbear something of his rights'* in order to escape trouble.*” “ How does he originate ? ” he said. “ Why, when, to begin with,” I said, “ he hears his mother complaining f that her husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason she is slighted among the other women, and when she sees that her husband is not much concerned about money and does not fight and brawl in private lawsuits and in the public assembly, but takes all such matters lightly, and when she observes that he is self-
and 26, with Norlm’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. Knights 261.
d έλαττοΰσθαι: cf. Thuc. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 119S b 26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3.
* For «-ρήγματα ἔχβιν cf. 370 A, Gorg. 467 d, Ale. I. 119 B, Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. νρά'/ματα παρέχβιν, Rep. 505 α, 531 β, Theages 121 d, Herod, i. 155, Aristoph. Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102.
f Wilamowitz, Platon, ϊ. p. 434 with some exaggeration says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four Years in Germany, ρ. 115 “ Now if a lawyer gets to be about forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins to nag hira . .
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εχοντα αει αίσθάνηται, εαυτήν Se μήτε πάνυ τιμώντα μήτε άτιμάζοντα· εξ απάντων τούτων αχθομενης τε καί λεγούσης ως άνανδρος τε αύτω 6 πατήρ καί λίαν άνειμενος, καί άλλα δη όσα καί E οΐα φιλοΰσιν αι γυναίκες περί των τοιούτων ύμνεΐν. Και μάλ\ εφη 6 Άδείμαντος, πολλά τε καί όμοια εαυταΐς. Οΐσθα ονν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ότι καί οι οίκεται των τοιούτων ενίοτε λάθρα προς τούς υίεΐς τοιαΰτα λεγουσιν, οι δοκοΰντες ευνοι είναι, καί εάν τινα ίδωσιν η οφείλοντα χρήματα, ω μή επεξερχεται 6 πατήρ, ή τι άλλο άδικονντα, διακελεύονται όπως, επειδάν άνήρ γενηται, τιμωρήσεται πάντας τούς 550 τοιούτους καί άνηρ μάλλον εσται του πατρός καί εξιών ετερα τοιαΰτα ακούει καί όρα, τούς μεν τα αυτών πράττοντας εν τή πόλει ηλιθίους τε καλούμενους καί εν σμικρώ λόγω όντας, τούς δέ μή τα αυτών τιμωμένους τε καί επαινούμενους, τότε δη 6 νέος πάντα τα τοιαΰτα άκούων τε καί ορών, καί αΰ τούς του πατρός λόγους άκούων τε καί ορών τα επιτηδεύματα αύτοΰ εγγύθεν παρά τα τών άλλων, ελκόμενος ύπ άμφοτερων τούτων, του μεν Β πατρός α ύτοΰ τό λογιστικόν εν τή φυχή άρδοντός τε καί α όζοντος, τών δε άλλων τό τε επιθυμητικόν * *
° Cf. Symp. 174 η, Isoc. Antld. 227.
* Cf. the husband in Lysias i. 6.
c λίαν άνειμένοί: one who has grown too slack or negligent. Cf. Didot, Com. Fr. p. 726 ris ώδε μωροί καί λίαν άνειμένος ; Porphyry, De abst. ii. 58.
d Cf. Phaedo 60 a. For Plato’s attitude towards women cf. What Plato Said, p. 632, on Laws 731 n.
e ύμνεΐν. Cf. Euthydem. 297 n, Soph. Ajax 292. Commentators have been troubled by the looseness of Plato’s style in this sentence. Cf. Wilaniowitz, Platon, ii. p. 385. 258
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absorbeda in his thoughts and neither regards nor disregards her overmuch,6 and in consequence of all this laments and tells the boy that his father is too slack c and no kind of a man, with all the other complaints with which women1* nag* insuch cases.” “Many indeed,” said Adeimantus, “ and after their kind/ ” “ You are aware, then,” said I, “ that the very house-slaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove himself more of a man than his father, and when the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of thing.9 Men who mind their own affairs Λ in the city are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight esteem, while meddlers who mind other people’s affairs are honoured and praised. Then it is * that the youth, hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand listening to the words of his father, and with a near view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other men, is solicited by both, his father watering and fostering the growth of the rational principle ’ in his soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate k;
1 Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 δμοια yap νοιάν dνά'/κη rfj φύσα.
e hrepa τοιαΰτα: cf. on 488 b; also Gorg. 481 e, 4S2 a, 514 d, Euthyd. 298 e, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 d, 80 d, Symp. 201 e, etc.
Λ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 b.
* r&re δη: cf. 551 a, 566 c, 330 e, 573 a, 591 a, Phaedo 85 a, 96 β and d, Polit. 272 e. Cf. also rbr' -ήδη, on 565 c.
i Cf. on 439 d, Vol. I. p. 397, note d.
*	For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ffM 439 d-e ff., 441 a.
PLATO
καί τό θυμοειδές, διά τό μη κακού άνδρός είναι την φύα tv, όμιλίαις δε ταΐς των άλλων κακαΐς κεχρησθαι, εις τδ μέσον ελκό μένος υπ’ άμφοτερων τούτων ήλθε, καί την iv εαντώ αρχήν παρεδωκε τω μεσω τε καί φιλονικώ και θυμοειδή ι, και εγενετο νφηλόφρων τε και φιλότιμος άνηρ. Κομιδη μοι, εφη, δοκέΐς την τούτου γενεσιν διεληλνθεναι. O ’Έχομεν άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, την τε δεύτερον πολιτείαν καί τον δεύτερον άνδρα. ’Έχομεν, εφη.
VI.	Oύκονν μετά τούτο, τό τοΰ Αισχύλον, λε-γωμεν άλλον άλλη προς πόλει τεταγμενον, μάλλον δε κατά την ύπόθεσιν πρότερον την πάλιν; Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. Κΐη δε γ άν, ως εγωμαι, ολιγαρχία ή μετά την τοιαύτην πολιτείαν. Αεγεις δε, η δ’ ος, την ποιαν κατάστασιν ολιγαρχίαν; Ύην από τιμημάτων, ην δ’ εγώ, πολιτείαν, εν ἡ οι μεν D πλούσιοι άρχουσι, πενητι δε ου μετεστιν άρχης. Μανθάνω, η δ’ ος. O ύκονν ως μεταβαίνει πρώτον εκ της τιμαρχίας εις την ολιγαρχίαν, ρητεον; Ναι. Και μην, ην δ’ εγώ, και 'τυφλω γε δηλον ως μεταβαίνει. Πώς; Τό ταμιεΐον, ην δ’ εγώ, εκείνο εκάστω χρυσίου πληρούμενον άπόλλυσι την τοιαύτην πολιτείαν, πρώτον μεν γάρ δαπάνας αύτοΐς εξευρίσκουσιν, και τους νόμους επί τούτο παρ-Ε άγουσιν, άπειθοϋντες αυτοί τε καί γυναίκες αυτών. Eikos, εφη. ’Έπειτα γε, οΐμαι, άλλος άλλον ορών
Λ Cf. the fragment of Menander, Φθείρουσιν -ήθη χρήσθ’ ομιλία ι κακαί, quoted in 1 Cor. χν. 33 (Kock, C.A.F. iii. No. 218). Cf. also Phaedr. 250 α νπύ τινων ομιλιών, Aesch. Seven Against Thebes 599 έσθ’ ομιλίαs κακής κάκιον ούδέν, b Cf. ρ. 219, note f. c Cf. infra 553 b-c, 608 b.
d ύψηλόφρων is a poetical word. Cf. Eurip. I.A. 919 260
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has fallen into evil communications," under these two solicitations he comes to a compromise 6 and turns over the government in his soul c to the intermediate principle of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man haughty of sould and covetous of honour/ ”	“ You
have, I think, most exactly described his origin.”
“ Then,” said I, “ we have our second polity and second type of man.” “ We have,” he said.
VI.	“ Shall we then, as Aeschylus / would say, tell of another champion before another gate, or rather, in accordance with our plan,*7 the city first ? ” “ That, by all means,” he said. “ The next polity, I believe, would be oligarchy.” “ And what kind of a	tr\,
regime, ” said he, “ do you understand by oligarchy ? ”
“ That based on a property qualification,Λ ” said “ wherein the rich hold office and the poor man isVv excluded.” “I understand,” said he. “Then, isn not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes . over into this ? ” “Yes.” “ And truly,” said 1, “ the manner of the change is plain even to the proverbial blind man.* ” “ How so ? ” “ That treasure-house f which each possesses filled with gold destroys that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and neither they nor their -wives obey them.” “ That is likely,” he said. “ And then, I take it, by observing
*	Cf. p. 255, note /'.
*	Seven Against Thebes 451 \ey άλλον fiWais ϊ» Ti'Xais (ίΧηχότα.
o Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class. Phil. be. (1914) p. 345.
*	Cf. Aristot. Eth. Sic. 1160 a 33, Isoc. Panath. 131,
Laws 69B β aliter.
*	Cf. 465 d, Soph. 241 d.
*	Cf. 543 a, 416 D.
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και εις ζήλον Ιων τ6 πλήθος τοιοΰτον αυτών άπειργάσαντο. Εικός. Τούντεΰθεν τοίνυν, εΐπον, προϊόντες εις το πρόσθεν του χρηματίζεσθαι, οσω αν τούτο τιμιώτερον ήγώνται, τοσούτω αρετήν άτιμοτεραν. ή ούχ οΰτω πλούτου αρετή διεστηκεν, ώσπερ εν πλάστιγγι ζυγοΰ κείμενου εκατερου αει τουναντίον ρεποντε; Και μάΧ, εφη. Τιμωμένου 351 δη πλούτου εν πόλει καί των πλουσίων ατιμότερα Ι αρετή τε καί οι αγαθοί. Αήλον. Ασκείται δἡ τό αει τιμώμενον, αμελείται δε το άτιμα ζόμενον. Ούτως. 'Αντί δη φιλονίκων καί φιλότιμων άν-δρών φιλοχρηματισταί καί φιλοχρήματοι τελευτώ ντε ς εγενοντο, καί τον μεν πλούσιον επαινοΰσί τε καί θαυμάζουσι καί εις τάς άρχάς άγουσι, τον δε πενητα άτιμάζουσιν. ΥΙάνυ γε. Ούκοΰν τότε δη Β νόμον ‘ τίθενται όρον πολιτείας ολιγαρχικής τάζόμενοι πλήθος χρημάτων, ου μεν μάλλον ολιγαρχία, πλέον, ου δ’ ήττον, ελαττον, προειπόντες αρχών εις τό ταχθεν διαπράττονται, ή καί προ τούτου φοβήσαντες κατεστήσαντο την τοιαύτην πολιτείαν, ή ούχ ούτως; O ύτω μεν
° eis το πρόσθεν: cf. 437 α, 604 η, Prot. 339 D, Symp. 174- d, Polit. 272 d, Soph. 258 c, 261 b, Ale. I. 132 b, Protag. 357 d where ή* is plainly wrong, Aristoph. Knights 751.
6 Cf. 591 d, Laics 742 e, 705 n, 831 c ff., 836 a, 919 u with Rep. 421 d ; also Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 37-38.
c Cf. on 544· e, Demosth. v. 12.
d This sentence has been much quoted. Cf. Cic. Tusc. i. 2 “ honos alit artes . . . iacentque ea semper, quae apud quosque inprobantnr.” Themistixis and Libanius worked it into almost every oration. Cf. Mrs. W. C. Wright, The Emperor Julian, p. 70, n. 3. Cf. also Stallbaurn ad loc. For άσκύται cf. I’indar, ΟΙ. viii. 22.
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and emulating one another they bring the majority of them to this way of thinking.” “ That is likely,” he said. “And so, as time goes on, and they advance® in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in honour the less they honour virtue. May not the opposition of wealth and virtue b be conceived as if each lay in the scale c of a balance inclining opposite ways ? ”	“ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ So, when
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue and the good are less honoured.” “ Obviously.” “ And that which men at any time honour they practise,*1 and \vhat is not honoured is neglected.” “It is so.” “Thus, finally, from being lovers of victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of gain-getting and of money, and they commend and admire the rich man and put him in office but despise the man who is poor.” “ Quite so.” “ And is it not then that they pass a law defining the limitse of an oligarchical polity, prescribing έ a sum of money, a larger sum where it is more 9 of an oligarchy, where it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall hold office ΛΛ-hose property does not come up to the required valuation ? And this law they either put through by force of arms, or without resorting to that they establish their government by terrorization.* Is not that the way of it ? ”	“ It is.” “ The
* Spov: cf. 551 c, Laics 714 c, 962 d, 739 d, 626 B, Menex. 238 d, Polit. 293 e, 296 e, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, Eth. Nic. 1138 b 23. Cf. also τ«λο; Rhet. 1366 a 3. For the true criterion of office-holding see Laics 715 c-d and Isoc. xii. 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 37.
1 For ταξάμ€νοι cf. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 e.
" Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 13-14.
*	Cf. 557 a.
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ου ν. 'Η μεν δἡ κατάστασις ως hτος είπεΐν αυτή. Ναι, εφη- άλλα τις δη ο τρόπος της πολιτείας, και 7τοΐά εστιν α εφαμεν αυτήν αμαρτήματα C έχειν;
VII.	ΙΙρώτον μεν, εφην, τούτο αυτό, ορος αυτής οΐός εστιν. άθρει γάρ, ει νεών οϋτω τις ποιοΐτο κυβερνήτας από τιμημάτων, τω 8ε πένητι, ει και κυβερνητικώτερος εΐη, μη έπιτρέποι. ΤΙονηράν, ή δ’ ος, την ναυτιλίαν αυτούς ναυτίλ-λεσθαι. Ούκοΰν και περί άλλου ούτως ότουοϋν [ή Titos·]1 άρχής; Οΐμαι έγωγε.	πόλεως,
ήν δ’ εγώ, ή καί πόλεως περί; Πολὅ γ1, εφη, μάλιστα, όσω χαλεπωτάτη και μεγίστη ή αρχή. Ι) Ει; μεν δη τούτο τοσοΰτον ολιγαρχία αν εχοι αμάρτημα. Φαίνεται. Τί δαί; τάδε άρά τι τούτου ελαττον; Τό ποιον; Τό μη μίαν άλλα δύο άνάγκη είναι την τοιαύτην πάλιν, την μεν πενήτων, την δε πλουσίων, οίκοϋντας εν τω αύτω, άει Η επιβουλεύοντας άλλήλοις. Ουδεν μά Α”, εφη, Ι ελαττον. ’Αλλά μήν ουδέ τάδε καλόν, τό αδυνάτους είναι ίσως πόλεμόν τινα πολεμέιν δια τό άναγκάζεσθαι ή χρωμενους τω πλήθει ώπλι-Ε σ μένω δεδιέναι μάλλον ή τούς πολεμίους, ή μη
1 ή τινος bracketed by Stallbaum, Burnet, and Hermann: ήστινοι ci. Ast.
° Cf. supra 488, and Polit. 299 b-c, What Plato Said, p. 521, on Euthydem. 291 d.
b Stallbaum says that έτητρίιτοι is used absolutely as in 575 d, Symp. 213 e, Lysis 210 b, etc. Similarly Latin per-mitto. Cf. Shorey on Jowett's translation of Meno 92 a-b, A.J.P. xiii. p. 367. See too Diog. L. i. 65.
c Men are the hardest creatures to govern. Cf. Polit. 292 d, and What Plato Said, p. 635, on Laws 766 a.
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.”
“ Yes,” he said ; “ but what is the character of this constitution, and what are the defects that we said it had ? ”
VII.	“ To begin with,” said I, “ consider the nature of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose men should appoint the pilots ° of ships in this way, by property qualification, and not allow 6 a poor man to navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” “ A sorry voyage they would make of it,” he said. “ And is not the same true of any other form of rule ? ” “I think so.” “ Except of a city,” said I, “ or does it hold for a city too ? ”	“ Most of all,” he said, “ by
as much as that is the greatest and most difficultc rule of all.” “ Here., then, is one very great defect in oligarchy.” “ So it appears.” “ Well, and is this « a smaller one ?*” “ What ? ” “ That such a city '1 should of necessity be not οηβγ’ but two, a city of ] the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, Λ and always plotting* against one another.” “No, by Zeus,” said he, “ it is not a bit smaller.” “ Nor, further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that i they will not be able to wage war, because of the ] necessity of either arming and employing the multitude/ and fearing· them more than the enemy, or else, if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves i
d For the idea that a city should be a unity cf. Laics 739 d and supra on 423 a-β. Cf. also 422 e with 4-17 a-β, Livv ii. 24 “ adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.” Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 comments άτοττον di καί το φάναι δύο ττoXeis elvai τήν όλιγαρχιΑτήν, irXovaiwv και -(νήτοιν . . . and tries to prove the point bv his topical method.
• Cf. 417 b.
1 For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. Thuc. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “consules et armare plebem et inermem pati timebant.”
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ί χρωμένους ως αληθώς ολιγαρχικούς φανήναι έν ι αύτώ τω μάχεσθαι, και άμα χρήματα μη έθέλειν εισφέρειν, are φιλοχρήματους. Ου καλόν. Τί δί; ο πάλαι έλοιδοροΰμεν, το πολυπραγμονεΐν γεωρ-552 γοΰντας και χρηματιζομένους και πολεμοϋντας άμα τούς αυτούς έν τη τοιαύτη πολιτεία, η δοκεΐ όρθώς έχειν; Οόδ’ όπωστιοΰν. “Ορα δη, τούτων πάντων των κακών el τάδε μέγιστον αύτη πρώτη παραδέχεται. Τό ποιον; Τό εξ είναι πάντα τα αύτοΰ άποδόσθαι και άλλω κτήσασθαι τα τούτου, καί άποδόμενον οίκεΐν έν τη πόλει μηδέν όντα τών τής πόλεως μερών, μήτε χρηματιστήν μήτε δημιουργόν μήτε ιππέα μήτε οπλίτην, άλλα πένητα και Β άπορον κεκλημένον. Πρώτη, εφη.. Oυκουν δια-κωλύεταί γε έν ταΐς όλιγαρχουμέναις τό τοιοΰτον ου γάρ αν οι μεν ύπέρπλουτοι ήσαν, οι δε παν-τάπασι πένητες. Όρθώς. Τάδε δε άθρει· άρα δτε πλούσιος ών άνήλισκεν ό τοιοΰτος, μάλλον τι τότ ήν οφελος τη πόλει εις α νΰν δη έλέγομεν; ή έδόκει μεν τών αρχόντων είναι, τη 8e αλήθεια ούτε αρχών ούτε υπηρέτης ήν αυτής, αλλά τών ετοίμων άναλωτής; Ούτως, εφη’ έδόκει, ήν δε Ι C ουδέν άλλο ή άναλωτής. Βοὅλει ούν, ήν δ’ έγώ,
α He plays on the word. In 565 c ώς αληθώς όλι-/αρχικού* is used in a different sense. Cf. Symp. 181 α ως άΧηθως πάνδημος, Phaedo 80 d els “Αιδου ως άΧηθως.
b Cf. supra 374 b, 43i a, 443 d-e. For the specialty of function cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 e.
e So in the Laws the householder may not sell his lot,' Laics 741 b-c, 744 d-e. Cf. 755 a, 857 a, Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 19, Newman i. p. 376.
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,α and rulers over a few. And to this must be added their reluctance to contribute money, because they are lovers of money.” “ No, indeed, that is not admirable.” “ And what of the trait we found fault with long ago b —the fact that in such a state the citizens are busy-bodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers and soldiers all in one ? Do you think that is right ? ”
By no manner of means. ”	“ Consider now whether
this polity is not the first that admits that λυΙποΙι is the greatest of all such evils/’ “ What ? ” “ The allowing a man to sell all his possessions,® which another is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go on living in the city, but as no part of it,d neither a money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper'e and a dependent.” “ This is the first.” he said. “ There certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens would not be excessively rich, and others out and out paupers.” “ Right.” “ But observe this. When such a fellow was spending his wealth, was he then of any more use to the state in the matters of which we were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods f ? ” “ It is so,” he said; “ he only seemed, but was just a spendthrift.” “ Shall Λνε, then, say of him that as
d Cf. Aristot. Pol. 13-36 a 20, Newman i. pp. OS and 109. Cf. Leslie Stephen, Util. ii. Ill “Λ vast populace has grown up outside of the old order.”
• Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13.
r έτοιμων: “ things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb, vi. (Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 “fruges consumere nati.”
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ίφώμεν αυτόν, ως iv κηρία) κηφην εγγίγνεται, σμήνους νόσημα, οϋτω καί τον τοιοΰτον iv οικία κηφηνα εγγίγνεσθαι, νόσημα πόλεως; ΐίάνυ μεν ουν, εφη, ω Σώκρατες.	Oύκοΰν, ω ’Αδείμαντε,
τούς μεν πτηνούς κηφηνας πάντας άκεντρους ό Θεός πεποίηκεν, τούς δε πεζούς τούτους ενίους μεν αυτών άκεντρους, ενίους δε δεινά κέντρα έχοντας; καί εκ μεν των άκεντρων πτωχοί προς τό γήρας D τελευτώσιν, εκ δε των κεκεντρωμενων πάντες όσοι κεκληνται κακούργοι; ’ Αληθέστατα, εφη. Αηλον άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, εν πόλει, ου αν ϊδης πτωχούς, οτι είσί που εν τούτω τω τοπω αποκεκρυμ-μενοι κλεπται τε καί βαλαντιατόμοι καί ιερόσυλοι καί πάντων των τοιούτων κακών δημιουργοί. Αηλον, εφη. Τί ουν; εν ταΐς όλιγαρχουμεναις πό-λεσι πτωχούς ούχ όρας ενόντας; ’Ολίγου γ', όφη, πάντας τούς εκτός τών αρχόντων. Μἡ ουν οιο-Ε μέθα, εφην εγώ, καί κακούργους πολλούς εν αύταΐς είναι κέντρα έχοντας, οΰς επιμελεία βία κατεχουσιν αι άρχαί; Οίόμεθα μεν ουν, εφη. rΑρ* ουν ου δι άπαιδευσίαν καί κακήν τροφήν και κατάστασιν της πολιτείας φησομεν τούς τοιούτους αυτόθι εγγίγνεσθαι; Φησομεν. ΆΛΑ’ ουν δη τοιαύτη γε τις αν εΐη η όλιγαρχουμενη πόλις και τοσαΰτα κακά εχουσα, ϊσως δε καί πλείω.
° Cf. Laws 901 α, Hesiod, JTorA'a and Days 300 f., Aristoph. Wasps 1071 ff., Eurip. Suppl. 242, Xen. Oecon. 17. 15, and Virgil, Georg, iv. 168 “ ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent.”
The sentence was much quoted. Stallbaum refers to Ruhnken on Tim. 157 if. for many illustrations, and to Petavius ad Themist. Orat. xxiii. p. 285 d. Cf. Shelley, Song to the Men of England:
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the drone e springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the state ? ” “ By all means, Socrates,” he said. “ And has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but has armed others ^vith terrible stings ? And from the stingless finally issue beggars in old age,6 but from those furnished with stings all that are denominated c malefactors ? ”	“ Most true,” he said. “It is
plain, then,” said I, “ that wherever you see beggars in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers and similar artists in crime.” “ Clearly,” he said. " Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see beggars ? ” “ Nearly all are such,” he said. “ except the ruling class.” “ Are we not to suppose, then, that there are also many criminals in them furnished with stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly d restrain ? ”	“ We must think so,” he said. “ And
shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is the result of a defective culture and bad breeding and a wrong constitution of the state ? ”	“ Wc
shall.” “ Well, at any rate such would be the character of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps even more than these, would be the evils that afflict Wherefore, Bees of England, forge Many a weapon, chain and scourge,
That these stingless drones may spoil The forced produce of your toil ?
6 Cf. 49S a, Laves 653 a; also the modern distinction between defectives and delinquents.
e κ4κ\ηνται: cf. 344· B-c.
d βί?. is so closely connected with κα,τέχονσιν that the double dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes έτιμΐΧάς. as an adverb.
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553 τι, εφη. Άπειργάσθω δη ημϊν και αϋτη, ην δ’ εγώ, ή πολιτεία, ην ολιγαρχίαν καλοΰσιν, εκ τιμημάτων εχουσα τούς άρχοντας, τον Be ταυτη δμοιον μ€τά ταΰτα σκοπώμεν, ως τε γίγνεται οιος τε γενόμενος εστιν. Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη.
VIII.	τΑρ’ οΰν d)Be μάλιστα εις ολιγαρχικόν εκ τοΰ τιμοκρατικού εκείνου μεταβάλλει; Πώς; "Οταν αυτού πάίς γενόμενος τό μεν πρώτον ζήλοι τ€ τον πατάρα καί τα iκείνου ίχνη Βιώκη, επειτα Β αυτόν ίδη εξαίφνης πταίσαντα ώσπερ προς ερματι προς τη πόλει, καί εκχεαντα τά τε αυτού καί εαυτόν, η στρατηγησαντα η τιν άλλην μεγάλην αρχήν άρξαντα, ειτα εις δικαστήριον εμπεσόντα, βλαπτόμενον υπό συκοφαντών, η άποθανόντα η εκπεσόντα η άτιμωθεντα καί την ουσίαν απασαν άπ οβαλόντα. Et/co? γ0φη. Ίδών δε γε, ώ φίλε, ταΰτα καί παθών καί άπολεσας τα όντα δείσας, οΐμαι, ευθύς επί κεφαλήν ώθεΐ εκ τοΰ C θρόνου τοΰ εν τη εαυτοΰ φυχη φιλοτιμίαν τε καί τό θυμοειδές εκείνο, καί ταπεινωθείς υπό πενίας προς χρηματισμόν τραπόμενος γλίσχρως καί κατά σμικρόν φειδόμενος καί εργαζόμενος χρήματα * 6
α Cf. on 550 c, ρ. 261, note Λ.
6 Cf. 410 β, Homer, Od. xix. 436 ϊχνη ipewuvTos, ii. 406, iii. 30, ν. 193, vii. 38 μετ ΐχνια βαϊνΐ.
e For πταίσαντα cf. Aesch. Prom. 926, Ag. 1624 (Butl. emend.).
d Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1007, Eumen. 564·, Thuc. vii. 25. 7, and Thompson on Phaedr. 255 d.
* Lit. “spilling.” Cf. Lucian, Timon 23, Shakes. Merchant of Venice, i. i. 31 if.:
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it.” “ Pretty nearly these,” he said. “ Then,” I said, “ let us regard as disposed of the constitution called oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property qualification.0 And next we are to consider the man who resembles it—how he arises and what after that his character is.” “ Quite so,” he said.
VIII.	“ Is not the transition from that timocratic youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ? ” ‘ * How ? ”	“ When a son born to the timocratic man at
first emulates his father , and follows in his footsteps b ; and then sees him suddenly dashed,® as a ship on a reef,*1 against the state, and making complete wreckage* of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he has been a general, or has held some other important office, and has then been dragged into court by mischievous sycophants and put to death or banished f or
outlawed and has lost all his property-------”	“ It is
likely,” he said. “And the son, my friend, after seeing and suffering these things, and losing his property, grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlongg from his bosom’s throneh that principle of love of honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily * and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard
. . . dangerous rocks Would scatter all her spices on the stream,
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks.
1 For έκττεσοντα cf. 560 a, 566 a. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13 it is used of shipwreck. Cf. έκβάΧΚοντα 4SS c.
9 Cf. Herod, vii. 136.
* Cf. Aesch. Ag. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v. ϊ. 3: My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne, and supra 550 b.
f For γλίσχρωί cf. on 4SS a, Class. Phil. iv. p. 86 on Diog1. L. iv. 59, Aelian, Epist. Rust. Ι» γλίσχρω* re καί κατ 6\iyov.
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ξυλλεγετα ι. dp’ ου κ οϊει τον τοιοϋτον τότε els μεν τον θρόνον εκείνον τό επιθυμητικόν τε καλ φιλοχρήματον εγκαθίζειν και μεγαν βασιλέα ποιεΐν εν εαυτω, τιάρας τε και στρεπτούς και άκινάκας παραζωννύντα; "Εγωγ’, εφη. Τό δε γε, οιμαι, D λογιστικόν τε και θυμοειδές χαμαί ενθεν καί ενθεν παρακαθίσας υπ’ εκείνου καί καταδουλωσάμενος, τό μεν ούδεν άλλο εα Αογίζεσθαι ούδε σκοπεΐν ἀλλ’ η όπόθεν εξ ελαττόνων χρημάτων πλείω εστ αι, τό δε αΰ θαυμάζειν καί τιμάν μηδέν άλλο η πλοΰτόν τε καί πλουσίους, καί φιλοτιμεΐσθαι μηδ’ εφ' ενί άλλω η επί χρημάτων κτησει καί εάν τι άλλο εις τούτο φερη. Oύκ εστ άλλη, εφη, μεταβολή οϋτω ταχεΐά τε καί ισχυρά εκ φιλότιμου νέου εις E φιλοχρήματου. *Αρ' ουν οΰτος, ήν δ’ εγώ, ολιγαρχικός εστιν; 'H γοϋν μεταβολή αύτοϋ εξ όμοιου άνδρός εστ ι τη πολιτεία, εξ ή ς η ολιγαρχία 554 μοτεστη. Έκοπώμεν δη ει όμοιος αν εΐη. Σκο-πώμεν.
IX.	Ούκοΰν πρώτον μεν τω χρήματα περί πλείστου ποιεΐσθαι όμοιος αν εΐη; Πω? δ’ ου; Και μήν τω γε φειδωλός είναι καί εργάτης, τάς αναγκαίους επιθυμίας μόνον των παρ' αύτώ άποπιμπλάς, τα δε άλλα άναλώματα μη παρεχόμενος, άλλα δουλούμενος τάς άλλας επιθυμίας ως ματαίους. Πάνυ μεν ουν. Αυχμηρός γε τις, ήν δ’ εγώ, ών καί από παντός περιουσίαν ποιούμενος,
° ενθεν καί ϊνθεν: cf. Protag. 315 β, Tim. 46 c, Critias 117 c, etc., Herod, iv. 175.
b Cf. 554 λ, 556 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 4 μηδέ προ* iv άλλο σχολήν ποιείται ή δπύθεν αύτδϊ τι κερδανεΐ, and Aristot. Pol. 1257 b 4-7, and supra 330 c. See too Inge, Christian Ethics, 272
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such a one will then establish on that throne the principle of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of gold, and girt with the Persian sword ? ” “I do,” he said. “ And under this domination he will force the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch lowly to right and left3 as slaves, and will allow the one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of making more money from a little,6 and the other to admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men. and to take pride in nothing but the possession of wealth and whatever contributes to that ? ”	“ There
is no other transformation so swift and sure of the ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” “ Is this, then, our oligarchical man ? ” said I. “ He is developed, at any rate, out of a man resembling the constitution from which the oligarchy sprang. ” '1 Let us see, then, whether he will have a like character.” “ Let us see.”
IX.	“ Would he not, in the first place, resemble it in prizing wealth above everything? ”	“ Inevi-
tably/’ “ And also by being thrifty and laborious, satisfying only his own necessaryc appetites and desires and not providing for expenditure on other things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and unprofitable r ”	“ By all means.” “ He would be a
squalidd fellow,” said I. “ looking for a surplus of
p. 220: “ The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands for success the devotion of the whole man/ ” etc. For the phrase σκοτύν ότύθΐν cf. Isoc. Areop. S3, Panegyr. 133-134 α κ or (ϊ» 4ξ ών.
e Cf. on 558 d, p. 291, note i.
d αυχμηρό*: cf. Symp. 203 d.
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T> θησαυροποιός άνήρ· οϋς δη καί επαινεί το πλήθος’ ή ούχ οΰτος αν εΐη 6 τῆ τοιαύτη πολιτεία ὅμοιος; Έμοί γοΰν, εφη, δοκεΐ· χρήματα γοϋν μάλιστα έντιμα τή τε πόλει καί παρά τω τοιούτω. Ου γσρ, οΐμαι, ήν δ’ εγώ, παιδεία ό τοιοΰτος προσεσχηκεν. Ου δοκώ, εφη- ου γάρ αν τυφλόν ηγεμόνα τοΰ χορού εστήσατο καί ετίμα μάλιστα.1 Εὅ, ήν δ εγώ. τό8ε δε σκόπει· κηφηνώδεις επιθυμίας εν αΰτώ διά την άπαιδευσίαν μη φώμεν εγγίγνεσθαι, C τ ας μεν πτωχικός, τάς δε κακούργους, κατεχο-μενας βία υπό τής άλλης επιμελείας; Και μάΧ, εφη. Οισθ' οΰν, εΐπον, οι άποβλεφας κατόφει αυτών τάς κακουργίας; Πο?; εφη. Ει? τάς των ορφανών επιτροπεύσεις καί ει πού τι αύτοΐς τοιοϋτον Συμβαίνει, ώστε πολλής εξουσίας λα-βεσθαι τοΰ αδικεί ν. ’Αληθή. *Αρ' οΰν ου τούτω διήλον, ότι εν τοΐς άλλοις ξυμβολαίοις 6 τοιοΰτος, εν οις ευδοκιμεί δοκών δίκαιος είναι, επιεικεΐ τινι D εαυτοΰ βία κατεχει άλλας κακάς επιθυμίας ενούσας,
1 έτίμα μάλιστα Schneider. The ἔτι μάλιστα of the mss. is impossible.
a For περιουσίαν cf. Blavdes on Aristoph. Clouds 50 and Theaet. 154 e.
b Cf. Phaedr. 256 e, Meno 90 λ-β by implication. Numenius (ed. Mullach iii. 158) relates of Lacydes that he was “a bit greedy (ύπο-γλισχρότεροί) and after a fashion a thrifty manager (οικονομικόν)—as the expression is—the sort approved by most people.” Emerson, The Young American, “ They recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn and preserve property.” But this is not always true in an envious democracy: cf. Isoc. xv. 159-160 and America to-day. 274
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profit® in everything, and a hoarder, the type the multitude approves.6 Would not this be the character of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” “ I certainly think so,” he said. “ Property, at any rate,is the thing most esteemed by that state and that kind of man.” “ That, I take it,” said I, “ is because he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” “ I think not,” he said, “ else he would not have made the blind e one leader of his choir and first in honour.d ” “ Well said,” I replied. “ But consider this. Shall we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appetites of the drone spring up in him. some the beggarly, others the rascally, but that they are forcibly restrained by his general self-surveillance and self-control e ? ”	“ We shall indeed,” he said. “ Do you
know, then,” said I, “ to what you must look to discern the rascalities of such men ? ” “To what ? ” he said. “ To guardianships of orphans/ and any such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” “ True.” “ And is it not apparent by this that in other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a seeming just man, he by some better ^ element in himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling
c Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. Cf. ArLstoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 c -λοιτος ου τυφλό* which was often quoted. Cf. 1 Vhat Plato Said, p. 624, Otto, p. 60.
d Cf. Herod, iii. 34, vii. 107.
* Cf. supra 552 e (πιμ(λΐία βία. For άλλης cf. 363 β ϊ κ του άλλου του ΰμετίρον τρόπον.
1 For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a test of character cf. Laws 777 d-e, Hesiod, TIont.f and Days, 330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, however, errs on the meaning of αιδώς. For orphans cf. also Laws 926-929, 766 c, 877 c, 900 c-d.
» έπιεικΐΐ is here used generally, and not in its special sense of “ sweet reasonableness.”
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ου πείθων, ότι ούκ άμεινον, οόδ’ ημερών λογω, άλλ* ανάγκηη καί φόβω, περί της άλλης ουσίας τρεμων; Και πάνυ γ\ εφη. Και νη Αία, ήν δ εγώ, ώ φίλε, τοΐς πολλοΐς γε αυτών εύρησεις, όταν δεη τάλλότρια άναλίσκειν, τάς του κηφήνος ζυγ-γενεΐς ενουσας επιθυμίας. Και μάλα, η δ ος, σφόδρα. Ούκ άρ' αν εΐη άστασίαστος 6 τοιοΰτος εν εαυτώ, ουδέ εις αλλά διπλούς τις, επιθυμίας δε E επιθυμιών ως το πολύ κρατούσας αν εχοι βελτιους χειρόνων. "Ίύστιν ούτως. Διά ταΰτα δη, οιμαι, εύσχημονεστερος αν πολλών ό τοιοΰτος ειη’ όμονοητικής δε και ήρμοσμενης τής φνχήϊ αληθής αρετή πόρρω 7τοι εκφευγοι αν αυτόν. Αοκεΐ μοι. Και μήν ανταγωνιστής γε ιδία εν 555 πόλει ό φειδωλός φαύλος ή τινος νίκης ή άλλης φιλοτιμίας τών καλών, χρήματά τε ούκ εθελων εύδοζίας ενεκα και τών τοιούτων αγώνων ανα-λίσκειν, δεδιώς τάς επιθυμίας τάς άναλωτικάς εγείρειν και ξυμπαρακαλειν επί ξυμμαχίαν τε και φιλονικίαν, όλίγοις τισϊν εαυτού πολεμών όλιγ-αρχικώς τα πολλά ήττάται καί πλουτεΐ. Και μάλα, εφη. Έτι ούν, ήν δ’ εγώ, άπιστοΰμεν, μή κατά τήν όλιγαρχουμενην πάλιν όμοιότητι τον φειδωλόν Β τε καί χρηματιστήν τετάχθαι; Ούδαμώς, εφη.
Χ. Αημοκρατίαν δή, ώς εοικε, μετά τούτο * 6
α For ένούσas cf. Phileb. 16 η, Symp. 187 e.
6 Cf. 463 d. For the idea here cf. Phaedo 68-69, What Plato Said, p. 527.
0	For the idea “ at war with himself,” cf. supra 440 β and κ (στάσι?), Phaedr. 237 d-e, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1099 a 12 f.
d Cf. 397 e.
e Cf. on 143 d-e, Vol. I. p. 414, note e; also Phaedo 61 a, and What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 d.
1	ολιγαρχικά)? keeps up the analogy between the man and 276
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within,® not persuading them that it ‘ is better not ’ 6 nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my friend. In most of them, when there is occasion to spend the money of others, you will discover the existence of drone-like appetites.” “ Most emphatically.” “ Such a man, then, would not be free from internal dissension.0 He would not be really one, but in some sort a double d man. Yet for the most part, his better desires would have the upper hand over the 1 worse.” “It is so.” “And for this reason, I presume, such a man would be more seemty, more respectable, than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in unison and harmony e with itself would escape him and dwell afar.” “ I think so.” “ And again, the thrifty stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally in the city for any prize of victory or in any other honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights in true oligarchicalf fashion with a small part of his resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds himself rich!3” “Yes indeed,” he said. “Have we any further doubt, then,” I said,“ as to the correspondence and resemblanceh between the thrifty and money-making man and the oligarchical state?” “ None,” he said.
X.	“ We have next to consider, it seems, the origin the state. Cf. my “ Idea of Justice,” Ethical Record, Jan. 1S90, pp. 188, 191, 195.
* i.e. he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note f.
k όμοιύτητι: cf. 576 c.
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σκεπτεον, τινα τε γίγνεται τρόπον γίνομενη τε ποιόν τινα εχει, ΐν αν τον του τοιοντου άνδρος τρόπον γνόντες παραστησώμεθ’ αυτόν εις κρίσιν. * Ομοίως γοΰν αν, εφη, ή μιν α ύτοΐς πορευοίμεθα. Oύκοΰν, ην S’ εγώ, μεταβάλλει μεν τρόπον τινα τοιόνδε εξ ολιγαρχίας εις δημοκρατίαν, δι* απληστίαν του προκειμενου άγαθοΰ, του ως πλουσιώτατον C όεΐν γίγνεσθαι; Πώς δη; "Are, οΐμαι, άρχοντες εν αυτή οι άρχοντες διά τό πολλά κεκτησθαι, ούκ εθελουσιν είργειν νόμω των νέων όσοι αν ακόλαστοι γίγνωντα ι, μη εξ είναι αύτοΐς άναλίσκειν τε και άπολλυναι τα αυτών, ΐνα ώνούμενοι τα των τοι-ουτων και είσδανείζοντες ετι πλουσιώτεροι και εντιμότεροι γίγνωνται. Παντός γε μάλλον. O ύκοΰν δηλον ηδη τούτο εν πόλει, ότι πλούτον τιμάν και σωφροσύνην άμα ικανώς κτάσθαι εν τοΐς D πολίταις αδύνατον, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη η τοΰ ετερου άμελεΐν η τοΰ ετερου; Επιεικώς, εφη, δηλον. ΙΙαραμελοΰντες δη εν ταΐς όλιγαρχίαις και εφιεντες άκολασταίνειν ούκ άγεννεΐς ενίοτε ανθρώπους πενητας ηνάγκασαν γενεσθαι. Μάλα γε. Κάθ-ηνται δη, οΐμαι, οΰτοι εν τη πόλει κεκεντρωμενοι τε και εξωπλισμενοι, οι μεν όφείλοντες χρεα, οι δε άτιμοι γεγονότες, οι δε άμφότερα, μισοΰντες τε και επιβουλεύοντες τοΐς κτησαμενοις τα αυτών E και τοΐς άλλοις, νεωτερισμού ερώντες. Έστι
α Cf. Phileb. 55 c els τήν κρίσιν, Laws 856 c, 943 c. b The <τκο7Γ0ϊ or ορος. Cf. on 551 a, p. 263, note e, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 2.
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and nature of democracy, that we may next learn the character of that type of man and range him beside the others for our judgement.® ” “ That would at least be a consistent procedure.” “ Then,” said I, “ is not the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for that which it set before itself as the good,6 the attainment of the greatest possible wealth ? ” “In what way ? ” “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law the prodigals who arise among the youth from spending and wasting their substance. Their object is, by lending money on the property of such men, and buying it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” “ By all means.” “ And is it not at once apparent in a state that this honouring of wealth is incompatible with a sober and temperate citizenship,c but that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably neglected.” “ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness d in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty men of no ignoble quality.® ” “ It surely has.” “ And there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring· against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of the citizens, and eager for revolution/ ”	“ Tis so."
e Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Luke xvl. 13 “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also Iaiws 742 d-e, 727 e f., S31 c.
Λ άκολασταίναν: cf. Gorg. 478 a, Phileb. 12 D.
*	Cf. Ixncs 832 α ούκ i<f>veU. For the men reduced to poverty swelling the number of drones cf. Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc.
*	Cf. Aristot, Pol. 1805 b 40-41, 1266 b 14.
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ταΰτα. Οι δε δη χρηματισταί εγκύφαντες, ουδέ δοκοΰντες τούτους όράν, τών λοιπών τον αει υπ-είκοντα ενιεντες άργύριον τιτρώσκοντες, και του πατρός εκγ όνους τόκους πολλαπλασίους κομιζο-556 μενοι, πολύν τον κηφήνα και πτωχόν εμποιοΰσι τή πόλβι. Πώς γάρ, εφη, ου πολύν; Ούτε γ” εκείνη, ήν δ’ εγώ, τό τοιοΰτον κακόν εκκαόμενον εθελουσιν άποσβεννύναι, εϊργοντες τα αύτοΰ οποί τις βούλεται τρεπειν, ούτε τήδε, ή αΰ κατά ετερον νόμον τα τοιαΰτα λύεται. Κατά δη τινα; "Ος μετ εκείνον εστι δεύτερος και άναγ κάζων αρετής επιμελεΐσθαι τούς πολίτας. εάν γάρ επί τω αύτοΰ κινδύνω τα πολλά τις τών εκουσίων ξυμβολαίων Β προστάττη ζυμβάλλειν, χρηματίζοιντο μεν αν ήττον άναιδώς εν τή πόλει, ελάττω δ” εν αυτή φύοιτο τών τοιούτων κακών, οιων νυν δη εϊπομεν. Και πολύ γε, ή δ’ ος. Νΰν δε γ', εφην εγώ, διά πάντα τα τοιαΰτα τούς μεν δη άρχομένους ούτω διατιθεασιν εν τή πόλει οι άρχοντες· σφάς δε αυτούς καί τούς αυτών άρ“ ου τρυφώντας μεν τούς νέους καί άπονους καί προς τα του σώματος καί προς O τἀ τής φυχής, μαλακούς δε καρτερεΐν προς ήδονας
α Cf. Fersius, Sat. ii. 61 “o curvae in terras animae, et caelestium inanes,” Rossetti, Niniveh, in fine, “ That set gaze never on the sky,” Dante, Pury. xix. 71-73:
Vidi gente per esso che piangea,
Giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso.
Adhaesit pavimento anima mea, etc.
Cf. infra 586 α κεκνφ6τε%. Cf. also on 553 d for the general thought.
b Cf. Euthyph. 5 c, Polit. 287 a, Aristoph. Peace 1051, Plut. 837, Eurip. Hippol. 119, I.T. 956, Medea 67, Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 6.
c Or, as Ast, Stallbaum and others take it, “ the poison of 2S0
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“ But these money-makers with down-bent heads γ’ pretending not even to see 6 them, but inserting the sting of their moneyc into any of the remainder who do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, foster the drone and pauper element in the state.” “ The)" do indeed multiply it,” he said. “ And they are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into flame either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing as he likes with his own γ’ or in this way, by a second law that does away with such abuses.” “ What law?” “ The law that is next best, and compels the citizens to pay heed to virtue.® For if a law commanded that most voluntary contracts / shouldbe at the contractor’s risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke just now would grow up there.” “ Much fewer,” he said. “ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce their subjects, and as for themselves and their offspring, do they not make the young spoiled 9 wantons averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand
their money.” ητρώσκοντΐs suggests the poisonous sting, especially as Plato has been speaking of hives and drones. For ένιέντ« cf. Eurip. Bacchae Sol eteis . . . λύσσαν, “ implanting madness.” In the second half of the sentence the figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, i.e. the principal, which breeds interest, cf. 507 λ, p. 96.
4 Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 e-923 a.
*	Cf. Protag. 327 d άνα^κάζονσα aperrjs (πιμ€\εϊσθαι, Symp. 185 b, and for (τιμ^λΰσθαι cf. ΙΓΑαἱ Plato Said, p. 464, on Apol. 29 d-e.
*	For refusing to enforce monetary contracts cf. Laws 742 c, 849 f, 915 e, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21.
9 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 4S3, on Isiches 179 d, and Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23.
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τε καί λύπας καί αργούς; Τί μην; Αυτούς δε πλην χρηματισμοΰ των άλλων ή μέλη κότας, και ούδέν πλείω επιμέλειαν πεποιημένους αρετής η τούς πένητας; Ου γάρ ου ν. Οὅτω δἡ παρ-εσκευασμένοι όταν παραβάλλωσιν άλληλοις οι τε άρχοντες και οι άρχόμενοι η εν οδών πορείαις η εν άλλαις τισι κοινωνίαις, η κατά θεωρίας η κατα στρατείας, η ξύμπλοι γιγνόμενοι η συστρατιώται,
D η καί εν αύτοΐς τοΐς κινδύνοις άλληλους θεώμενοι, μηδαμη ταύτη καταφρονώνται οι πένητες υπό των πλουσίων, αλλά πολλάκις ισχνός άνηρ πένης, ηλιωμένος, παραταχθείς εν μάχη πλουσίω εσκια-τροφηκότι, πολλάς έχοντι σάρκας άλλοτρίας, ϊδη άσθματός τε καί απορίας μεστόν, άρ’ οίει αυτόν ούχ ηγεισθαι κακία τη σφετέρα πλουτεΐν τούς J τοιούτους, καί άλλον άλλω παραγγέλλειν, όταν E ιδία ξυγγίγνωνται, ότι άνδρες ημέτεροι είσί παρ ονδε'ν1; Ευ οΐδα μεν ούν, έφη, εγωγε, ότι οϋτω ποιοΰσιν. Oύκοΰν ώσπερ σώμα νοσώδες μικράς ροπής έξωθεν δεΐται προσλαβέσθαι προς τό κάμνειν, ενίοτε δε καί άνευ τών έξω στασιάζει αυτό αύτώ, οϋτω δη καί η κατά ταύτό εκείνω διακειμένη πόλις από σμικράς προφάσεως, έξωθεν '■ έπαγομένων η τών ετέρων εξ όλιγαρχουμένης Ι 1 άνδρες ημέτεροι είσΐ παρ ούδέν Baiter: yap ούδέν AFDM: άνδρες ήμέτεροι' Adam.
° Cf. 4Α) c-d, Laches 191 d-e, Laws 633 d. b Cf. Tucker on Aesch. Suppl. 726.
,c Cf. Soph. Ajax 758 περισσά, κάνόνητα σώματα. d For a similar picture cf. Aristoph. Frogs 1086-1098.
Cf. also Gorg. 518 c, and for the whole passage Xen. Mem. ii'i. 5. 15, Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 24-25.
' The poor, though stronger, are too cowardly to use force.
For κακία rrj σφετέρμ cf. Lysias ii. 65 κακίμ rrj αντων, Rhesus
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up against pleasure and pain,a and mere idlers ? ” “ Surely.” “ And do they not fasten upon themselves the habit of neglect of everything except the making of money, and as complete an indifference to virtue as the paupers exhibit ? ” “ Little they care.” “ And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the ruled are brought together on the march, in avay-faring, or in some other common undertaking·, either a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and observe one another, then the poor are not in the least scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, sunburnt6 pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous flesh,cand sees him panting and helpless4*—do you not suppose he will think that such fellows keep their wealth by the cowardicee of the poor, and that when the latter are together in private, one will pass the word to another ‘ our men are good for nothing ’ ? ” “Nay, I know very well that they do,” said he. “ And just as an unhealthy body requiresbut a slight impulse/ from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even without that, all the man is one internal war, in like manner does not the corresponding type of state need only a slight occasion,5 the one party bringing inft allies 813-814 rfj ΦpvyQv κακανδρίς., Phaedrus 248 b, Symp. 182 d, Crito 45 e, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 τή κοράκων ττονηρίφ.
f Cf. Soph. O.T. 961 σ μικρά ταλαία σώμα τ’ ίύνάξα ροτή, “a slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,” Demosth. Olynth. ii. 9 and 21. Cf. 544 e.
* Cf. Polyb, vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Hoffding, i. 30 “ Like every other being each illness has its appointed time of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 89 b.	* Cf. Thuc. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod, ii. 10S.
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πόλεως ξυμμαχίαν ή των ετερων ἐκ δήμο κρατούμε νη ς, νοσεί τε καί αυτή αυτή μάχεται, ενίοτε δε 557 καί άνευ των εξω στασιάζει; Και σφόδρα γε. Δημοκρατία δη, οΐμαι, γίγνεται, όταν οι πενητες νικήσαντες τούς μεν άποκτεινωσι των ετερων, τους δε εκβάλωσι, τοΐς δε λοιποΐς εξ ίσου μεταδώσι πολιτείας τε καί αρχών καί ώς το πολύ από κλήρων αι άρχαί εν αυτή γίγνονται. Έστι γάρ, εφη, αυτή ή κατάστασις δημοκρατίας, εάν τε και δι* οπλών γενηται εάν τε καί διά φόβον ύπεξ-ελθόντων των ετερων.
XI.	Ύίνα δη ούν, ήν δ’ όγω, ουτοι τρόπον Β οίκοΰσι; καί ποια τις ή τοιαύτη αΰ πολιτεία; δήλον γάρ ότι ό τοιοΰτος άνήρ δημοκρατικός τις άναφανήσεται. Δήλον, ’όφη. Ούκοΰν πρώτον μεν δη ελεύθεροι, καί ελευθερίας ή πόλις μεστή καί παρρησίας γίγνεται, καί εξουσία εν αυτή ποιεΐν ό τί τις βούλεται; Αεγεταί γε δη, όφη. 'Όπου δε γε εξουσία, δήλον ότι ιδίαν έκαστος αν κατασκευήν του αυτού βίου κατασκευάζοιτο εν αυτή,
° στασιάζει is applied here to disease of body. Cf. Herod, v. 28 νοσήσασα έ* τὰ μάλιστα στάσι, “ grievously ill of faction.”
Cf. supra on 554 d, p. 276, note c.
6 Cf. 488 c, 560 a, Gorg. 466 c, 468 n, Prot. 325 b. Exile, t either formal or voluntary, was always regarded as the proper ' thing for the defeated party in the Athenian democracy. The custom even exists at the present time. Venizelos, for ] instance, has frequently, when defeated at the polls, chosen I to go into voluntary exile. But that term, in modern as in ancient Greece, must often be interpreted cum grano sails. j e ϊ ξ ϊσου: one of the watchwords of democracy. Cf. 561 β
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a democratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, and sometimes even apart from any external impulse faction arisesα ? ” “ Most emphatically.” “And a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the other party, drive out6 others, and grant the rest of the citizens an equal share c in both citizenship and offices—and for the most part these offices are assigned by lot.d ” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ that is the constitution of democracy alike whether it is established by force of arms or by terrorism e resulting in the withdrawal of one of the parties.”
XI.	“ What, then,” said I, “ is the manner of their life and what is the quality of such a constitution ? For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn out to be a democratic sort of man.” “ It is plain,” he said. “ To begin with, are they not free ? and is not the city chock-full of liberty and freedom of speech ? and has not every man licencef to do as lie likes ? ”	“ So it is said,” he replied.
“ And where there is such licence, it is obvious that everyone would arrange a plan 9 for leading his
and c, 599 b, 617 c, Laics 919 d, Ah. I. 115 d, Crito 50 e, Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 3.
d Eut Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemocratic because it might result in the establishment in office of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. For the use of the lot in Plato cf. Laws 759 b, 757 e, 690 c, 741 b-c, S56 d, 946 b. Rep. 460 a, 461 e. Cf. Apelt, p. 520.
* Cf 551 b.
f έξονσία: cf. Isoc. xii. 131 τήν δ’ Εξουσίαν δ τι βούλεται τιs ιτ οι eh ευδαιμονίαν. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. Doing as One Likes.
' κατασκευή is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. 419 a, 449 a, 455 a, Gorg. 455 e, 477 b, etc.
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ητις έκαστον άρεσκοι. Δῆλον. ΥΙαντοδαποί δη C αν, οιμαι, εν ταϋτη τη πολιτεία μάλιστ εγ-γίγνοιντο άνθρωποι. Πω? γάρ ου; Κινδυνεύει, ην δ’ εγώ, καλλίστη αυτή των πολιτειών είναι· ώσπερ ϊμάτιον ποικίλον πάσιν άνθεσι πεποικιλ-μενον, οϋτω και αυτή πασιν ηθεσι πεποικιλμενη καλλίστη αν φαίνοιτο' και ίσως μεν, ήν δ’ εγώ, και τ αυτήν, ώσπερ οι παιδες τε και αι γυναίκες τα ποικίλα θεώμενοι, καλλίστη ν αν πολλοί κρίνειαν.
D Και μάλ\ εφη. Και εστι γε, ώ μακάριε, ην δ’ εγώ, επιτήδειον ζητεΐν εν αύτη πολιτείαν. Τί δη; Ότι πάντα γένη πολιτειών εχει διά την εξουσίαν, καί κινδυνεύει τω β ούλο μένω πάλιν κατασκευάζειν, δ νυν δη ημείς εποιοΰμεν, άναγκαΐον είναι εις δημοκρατουμενην ελθάντι πάλιν, ος αν αυτόν ι άρεσκη τράπος, τούτον εκλεξ ασθαι, ώσπερ εις παντοπώλιον άφικομενω πολιτειών, καί εκλεξα-μενω οϋτω κατοικίζειν. "Ισως γοΰν, εφη, ούκ E αν άποροι παραδειγμάτων. Το δε μηδεμίαν ανάγκην, εΐπον, είναι άρχειν εν τ αύτη τη πόλει, μηδ’
“ 7ΓαντοδατΓ0; usually has an unfavourable connotation in Plato. Cf. 431 b-c, 561 n, 567 e, 559 d, Symp. 198 b, Gorg. 489 c, Laics 788 b, etc. Isoc. iv. 45 uses it in a favourable sense, but in iii. 16 more nearly as Plato does.
For the mixture of things in a democracy cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 8 φωνή και diairy καί σχήμ,ατι . . . ’Αθηναίοι δὲ κε-κραμένη εξ απάντων των Ἑλλήνων και βαρβάρων ; and Laws 681 d. Libby, Introduction to History of Science, p. 273, says “ Arnold failed in his analysis of American civilization to confirm Plato’s judgement concerning the variety of ! natures to be found in the democratic state.” DeTocqueville I also, and many English observers, have commented on the monotony and standardization of American life.
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own life in the way that pleases him.” “Obvious.” “All sorts0 and conditions of men, then, would arise in this polity more than in any other ? ” “Of course.” “ Possibly,” said I, “ this is the most beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked and diversified with every type of character, would appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,” I said, “ many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like boys and women6 when they see bright-coloured things.” “Yes indeed,” he said. “Yes,” said I, “and it is the fit place, my good friend, in Avhich to look for a constitution.” “Why so?” “ Because, owing to this licence, it includes all kinds, and it seems likely that anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaar c of constitutions, and after making his choice, establish his own.” “ Perhaps at any rate,” he said, “ he would not be at a loss for patterns.” “ And the freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a *
* For the idea that women and children like many colours cf. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all manner of colours (Ayr. Graec. i. 196). For the classing together of women and boys cf. Laws 65S d, Shakes. As You Like It, m. ii. 435 “ As boys and women are for the most part cattle of this colour,” Faguet, Nineteenth Century “ Lamartine a 6te infiniment aim6 des adolescents serieux et des femmes distingi^es.”
e Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says “ A republic, as an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 789 β for an illustration of the point Filmer, Patriarcha, misquotes this, savins “The Athenians sold justice . . ., which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where everything is to be sold.”
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αν ής Ικανός άρχειν, μηδε αΰ άρχεσθαι, εάν μη βουλή, μηδε πολεμεΐν πολεμουντων, μηδε ειρήνην άγαν των άλλων αγόντων, iav μη επιθυμής ειρήνης, μηδ' αν, εάν τις άρχειν νόμος σε δια-κωλνη ή δικάζειν, μηδέν ήττον και άρχειν και 558 δικάζειν, εάν αύτω σοι επίη, άρ' ον θεσπεσία καί ήδεΐα ή τοιαυτη διαγωγή εν τω παραυτίκα; *1σως, εφη, εν γε τοντω. Τί δα/; ή πραότης εν ίων των δικασθεντων ον κομφή; ή οϋπω είδες εν τοιαντη πολιτεία, ανθρώπων καταφηφισθεντων θανάτου ή φυγής, ονδεν ήττον αυτών μενόντων τε και άναστρεφομενων εν μεσω, και ως ούτε φροντίζοντος ούτε ορώντος ούδενός περινοστεΐ ώσπερ ήρως; Και πολλούς γ', εφη. 'H δε συγγνώμη καί ούδ'
Β όπωστιοϋν σμικρολογία αυτής, άλλα καταφρόνησις j ών ημείς ελεγομεν σεμνυνοντες, δτε την πάλιν ι ωκίζομεν, ως ει μη τις ύπερβεβλημενην φύσιν εχοι, \ ουποτ αν γενοιτο άνηρ αγαθός, ει μη παΐς ών ευθύς παίζοι εν καλοΐς καί επιτηδευοι τα τοιαϋτα
° Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1271 a 12 δὲ? yap καί βουλ&μενον καί μή βούλδμενον άρχειν τον &ξιον της αρχής. Of. 347 B-C.
b Cf. Laws 955 b-c, where a penalty is pronounced for making peace or war privately, and the parody in Aristoph. Acharn. passim.
c διαχωγή: cf. 344 e, where it is used more seriously of the whole conduct of life. Cf. also Tlieaet. 177 a, Polit. 274 d, Tim. 71 d, Laws 806 e. Aristot. Met. 981 b 18 and 982 b 24 uses the word in virtual anaphora with pleasure. See too Zeller, Aristot. ii. pp. 307-309, 266, n. 5.
d Cf. 562 d. For the mildness of the Athenian democracy c/. Aristot:. Ath. Pol. 22. 19, Demosth. xxi. 184, xxii. 51, xxiv. 51, Lysias vi. 34, Isoc. Antid. 20, Areopagit. 67-68, I I el. 37; also Menex. 243 e and also Euthydem. 303 d δημοτικόν
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city, even if you are qualified,or again, to submit to rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest are at war,6 or to keep the peace when the others do so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, is not all that a heavenly and delicious entertainmentc for the time being ? ” “ Perhaps,” he said, “ for so long.” “ And is not the placability d of some convicted criminals exquisite * ? Or have you never seen in such a state men condemned to death or exile who none the less stay on, and go to and fro among the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the man slips in and οιιἴγ’ like a revenani3 ? ” “Yes, many,” he said. “ And the tolerance of democracy, its superiority Λ. to all our meticulous requirements, its disdain for our solemn * pronouncements i made when we were founding our city, that except in the case of transcendentk natural gifts no one could ever become a good man unless from childhood his play and all his pursuits were concerned with things τι καί irptfov tv rots \tr/ou. Here the word ττ pair ψ is ironically transferred to the criminal himself.
*	κομψή: cf. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a.
f For xeptvotfrei cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 121, 494, Peace 762.
9 His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering “spirit,” “one returned from the dead” (a perfectly possible meaning for %>ws. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 435 translates “ Geist”) than with that of a hero returning from the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc.
k For ούδ' όττωστίονν σμικρολογία cf. on 532 β ἔτι αδυναμία.
·' σΐμνύνοντΐΐ here has an ironical or colloquial tone— “ high-brow,” “ top-lofty.”
*	Cf. 401 b-c, 374 c and on 467 a, Laves 643 b, Delacroix, Psychologie de I'art, p. 46.
k For ΰτΐρβίβλημένη cf. Laws 719 d, Eurip. Alcest. 153. vol. τι	u	289
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πάντα, ως μεγαλοπρεπώς καταπατήσασ’ άπαντα ταΰτα ονδεν φροντίζει, εξ οποίων αν τις επιτηδευμάτων επί τα πολιτικά ίων πράττη, άλλα τιμά,
C εάν φη μόνον εννους είναι τω πληθει. ΤΙάνυ γ εφη, γενναία.1 Ταΰτα τε δη, εφην, εχοι αν καί τούτων άλλα άδελφά δημοκρατία, καί εϊη, ώς εοικεν, ήδεΐα πολιτεία καί άναρχος και ποικίλη, ισότητά τινα ομοίως ίσοις τε καί άνίσοις δια-νεμούσα. Και μάλ\ εφη, γνώριμα λεγεις.
XII.	"Αθρει δη, ην δ’ εγώ, τις ό τοιοΰτος ιδία. η πρώτον σκεπτεον, ώσπερ την πολιτείαν εσκεφά-μεθα, τινα τρόπον γίγνεται; Ναι, εφη. ρ’ οΰν ούχ ώδε; του φειδωλοΰ εκείνου καί ολιγαρχικού D γόνοιτ αν, οιμαι, υιός υπό τω πατρί τεθραμμενος εν τοΐς εκείνου ηθεσιν; Τί γάρ ου; Βία δη καί ' οντος αρχών των εν αύτώ ηδονών, όσα ι άνα-λωτικαί μεν, χρηματιστικαί δε μη, αι δη ούκ άναγκαΐαι κέκληνται. Αηλον, εφη. Βουλει οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ινα μη σκοτεινώς διαλεγώμεθα, πρώτον όρισώμεθα τάς τε αναγκαίους επιθυμίας καί τάς μη; Βουλομαι, η δ’ ος. Ούκοΰν ας τε ούκ αν οΐοί 1 yevvaia Μ, γενναία AFD. * *
0 μ^α\οπρ(πωτ is often ironical in Plato. Cf. 362 c, Symp. 199 c, Charm. 175 c, Theaet. 161 c, Meno 94 b, Polit. 277 b, Hipp. Maj. 291 τ..
b In Aristoph. Knights 180 ff. Demosthenes tells the sausage-seller that his low birth and ignorance and his trade J are the very things that fit him for political leadership.
* Cf. Aristoph. Knights 732 f., 741 and passim. Andoc, iv. ϊ 16 efoovs τω δήμψ. Emile Faguet, Moralistes, iii. p. 84, says of J Tocqueville, “ II est bien je crois le premier qui ait dit que la democratic abaisse le niveau intellectuel des gouvernements.” For the other side of the democratic shield see Thucyd. ii. 39.
d For the ironical use of γενναία cf. 544 c, Soph. 231 b, Theaet. 209 e.
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fair and good,—how superbly a it tramples under foot all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices 6 and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring him if only he says that he loves the people!c"
“ It is a noble d polity, indeed ! ” he said. “ These and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, and it would, it seems, be a delightful® form of government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals ι alike!f ” “Yes,” he said, “ everybody knows that.” \
XII.	“ Observe, then, the corresponding private character. Or must we first, as in the case of the polity, consider the origin of the type ? ” “Yes,” he said. “ Is not this, then, the way of it ? Our thrifty0 oligarchical man would have a son bred in his father’s ways.” “ Why not ? ”	“ And he, too,
would control by force all his appetites for pleasure that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those which are denominated unnecessary.” “ Obviously.”
“ And in. order not to argue in the dark, shall we first defineΛ our distinction between necessary and unnecessary appetites*?” “Let us do so.” “Well,
*	ijSeta: cf. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, τοιs χρωμέι/ois ηδίου$.
1 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 b-c, and ibid. p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1131 a 23-24·, Newman, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2. 18.
a Cf. 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii.3 p. 106, and Epicharm, fr. 45, Diels i.3 p. 126.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 135, on Laches 190 b, and p. 551, on Phaedr. 237 e.
*	Cf. 554 a, 571 b, Phaedo 64 d-e, Phileb. 62 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this distinction. Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tusc. v. 33, 93, Porphyry, De abst. i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage and says it anticipates the Epicureans.
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τ’ εΐμεν άποτρέφαι, δικαίως αν άναγκαΐαι καλοΐντο, E καί ο σαι. άποτελούμενα ι ώφελοΰσιν ημάς; τούτων γάρ άμφοτέρων έφίεσθαι ημών τη φύσει αναγκη· 559 η ου; Καί μάλα. Δικαίως δη τούτο επ' αύταΐς έροϋμεν, το άναγκαΐον. Δικαίως. Τί δαί; ας γε τις άπαλλάξειεν αν, ει μελετώ εκ νέου, καί προς ουδέ ν αγαθόν ενοΰσαι δρώσιν, αι δε και τουναντίον, πάσας ταύτας ει μη αναγκαίους φαΐμεν είναι, άρ’ ου καλώς αν λεγοιμεν; Καλώ? μεν οΰν. Προ-ελώμεθα δη τι παράδειγμα εκατέρων, αι είσιν, ΐνα τύπω λάβωμεν αύτάς; Ούκοΰν χρη. *Αρ’ οΰν ούχ η του φαγεΐν μέχρι ύγιείας τε καί ευεξίας και Β αυτού σίτου τε καί οφου αναγκαίος αν είη; Οΐμαι. Ή μεν γε που του σίτου κατ’ άμφότερα αναγκαία, fj τε ωφέλιμος ἡ τε παϋσαι ζώντα ου δυνατή.1 Ν αι. Ή δε οφου, ει πη τινα ωφέλειαν προς ευεξίαν παρέχεται. Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Τί δέ; ή πέρα τούτων καί άλλοίων εδεσμάτων η τοιούτων επιθυμία, δυνατή δε κολαζομένη εκ νέων καί παιδευομένη εκ τών πολλών άπαλλάττεσθαι, καί βλαβερά μεν σώματι, βλαβερά δε φυχη πρός τε C φρόνησιν καί το σωφρονεΐν, άρα γε όρθώς ούκ αναγκαία αν καλοΐτο;	*Ορθότατα μεν οΰν. Ούκ-
οΰν καί άναλωτικάς φώμεν είναι ταύτας, έκείνας ? δέ χρηματιστικάς διά το χρησίμους προς τα έργα ■ είναι; Τί μην; Oΰτω δη καί περί αφροδισίων καί τών άλλων φησομεν; O ΰτω. *Αρ* οΰν καί
1 παΰσαι ζωντα ού δυνατή Hermann, ιταΰσαι ζωντα δυνατή AFDM, μή παΰσαι ξωντα δυνατή Mon., Burnet, παΰσαι πεινών- | ra? Athenaeus, παύσασθαι ξωντος αδυνατεί Wilamowitz (Platon,
ii. ρρ. 385-386).
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may be properly called necessary, and likewise those whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not ? For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. Is not that so ? ”	“ Most assuredly.” “ Then we
shall rightly use the Avoid ‘ necessary ’ of them ? ” “ Rightly.” “ And what of the desires from which a man could free himself by discipline from youth up, and whose presence in the soul does no good and in some cases harm ? Should we not fairly call all such unnecessary ? ”	“ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select
an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend the type.®” “Let us do so.” “Would not the desire of eating to keep in health and condition and the appetite for mere bread and relishes 6 be necessary ? ” “I think so.” “The appetite for bread is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial and in that if it fails we die.” “Yes.” “And the desire for relishes, so far as.it conduces to fitness ? ” “ By all means.” “ And should we not rightly pronounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these and seeks other varieties of food, and that by correction c and training from youth up can be got rid of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and sobriety ? ” “ Nay. most rightly.” “ And may we not call the one group the spendthrift desires and the other the profitable,dbecause they help production?” “Surely.” “ And we shall say the same of sexual and other appetites ? ”	“ The same.” “ And were
α Or “grasp them in outline.” b For 6\j,or cf. on 372 c, Vol. Ι. ρ. 158, note a. e For κο\αξομένη cf. 571 b, Gorg. 505 b, 491 e, 507 d. For the thought cf. also supra 519 a-b. d Lit. “ money-making.” Cf. 558 d.
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ον νυν δη κηφήνα ώνομάζομεν, τούτον ελεγομεν τον τών τοιουτων ηδονών καί επιθυμιών γεμοντα και άρχόμενον υπό τών μη αναγκαίων, τον δε D υπό τών αναγκαίων φειδωλόν τε και ολιγαρχικόν Άλλα τί μήν;
XIII.	Πάλιν τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, λεγωμεν, ώς εξ ολιγαρχικού δημοκρατικός γίγνεται. φαίνεται δε μοι τά γε 7ΓθΑΛά ώδε γίγνεσθαι. Πώς·; 'Όταν νέος τεθραμμενος ως νυν δη ελεγομεν, άπαιδευτως τε και φειδωλώς, γευσηται κηφήνων μελιτος και ξυγγενηται αΐθωσι θηρσι καί δεινοΐς, παντοδαπάς ήδονάς και ποικίλας και παντοίως εχουσας δυνα-μενοις σκευάζειν, ενταύθα που οΐον είναι αρχήν E αύτώ μεταβολής ολιγαρχικής τής εν εαυτώ εις δημοκρατικήν.1 Πολλή ανάγκη, εφη.	9Αρ* ουν,
ώσπερ ή πόλις μετεβαλλε βοηθησάσης τω ετερω μερει ξυμμαχίας εξωθεν όμοιας όμοίω, οΰτω καί ό νεανίας μεταβάλλει β οηθοΰντος αυ είδους επιθυμιών εξωθεν τω ετερω τών παρ’ εκείνω ξυγγενοΰς τε και όμοιου; ΥΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν. Και εάν μεν, οΐμαι, άντιβοηθήση τις τω εν εαυτώ όλιγαρχικώ ξυμμαχία, ή ποθεν παρά τοΰ πατρός 560 ή και τών άλλων οικείων νουθετουντων τε καί κακιζόντων, στάσις δη καί άντίστασις καί μάχη 1 So mss. : μεταβολής . . . 6\ι"γαρχικης Burnet, μεταβολής όλι-Ύαρχίας . . . δημοκρατίαν, or insert πολιτείας after έαντψ Adam. Jowett and Campbell suggest inserting έξ after μεταβολής.
a For γέμοντα cf. 577 d, 578 λ, 603 d, 611 b, Gorg. 525 A, 522 έ, etc.
b αϊθων occurs only here in Plato. It is common in Pindar and tragedy. Ernst Maass, “ Die Ironie des Sokrates,” Sokrates, 11, p. 94 “ Platon hat an jener Stelle des Staats, von der wir ausgingen, die schlimmen Erzieher geftlhrliche Fuchsbestien genannt.” {Cf. Pindar, ΟΙ. xi. 20.)
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the drone is the man who teems a with such pleasures and appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man ? ” “ Why, surely.”
XIII.	“ To return, then,” said I, “ we have to tell how the democratic man develops from the oligarchical type. I thinl; it is usually in this way.” “ How ? ”	“ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and
niggardly fashion that \re were describing,gets a taste of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce 6 and cunning creatures who know how to purvey pleasures of ever}' kind and variety c and condition, there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into democracy.” “ Quite inevitably,” he said. “ May we not say that just as the revolution in the city was brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, coming to the support of the similar and corresponding party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized when a like and kindredd group of appetites from outside comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul ? ” “ By all means,” he said. “ And if, I take it, a counter-alliance® comes to the rescue of the oligarchical part of his soul, either it may be from his father or from his other kin, who admonish and reproach him, then there arises faction f and counter- *
*	Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a.
d Cf. 554 d.
*	For the metaphor cf. Xen. Mem. ϊ. 2. 24 έδννάσθην έκςίνφ χρωμένω σνμμάχφ των μή καλών (τηθνμιων κρατΐϊν, “they [Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb tr.)
1 Cf. supra on 554 d, p. 276, note c.
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εν αύτώ προς αυτόν τότε γίγνεται. Τί μήν; Και 77-ore μεν, οΐμαι, το δημοκρατικόν υποχώρησε τω ολιγαρχικά), καί τινες τά>ν επιθυμιών αι μεν διεφθάρησαν, αι δε και εζεπεσον, αίδοΰς τινός εγγενομενης iv τη του νέου ψυχή, και κατ€κοσμήθη πάλιν. Γίγνεται γάρ ενίοτε, όφη. Α υθις δ ί, οΐμαι, των εκπεσουσών επιθυμιών άλλαι ύπο-Β τρεφόμενοι ζυγγενεΐς δι* ανεπιστημοσύνην τροφής πατρός πολλαί τε και ισχυραι εγενοντο. Φιλει γουν, 'όφη, ουτω γίγνεσθαι. Oύκοΰν εΐλκυσάν τε προς τας αυτά ς ομιλίας, και λάθρα ξυγγιγνόμεναι πλήθος ενετεκον. Τί μήν; Ύελευτώσαι δη, οΐμαι, κατελαβον την τοΰ νέου τής ψυχής άκρόπολιν, αίσθόμεναι κενήν μαθημάτων τε και επιτηδευμάτων καλών και λόγων αληθών, οι δη άριστοι φρουροί τε C και φυλακές εν άνδρών θεοφιλών είσι διανοίαις. Και πολύ γ’, εφη. Ψευδείς δη και αλαζόνες, οΐμαι, λόγοι τε και δόζαι άντ εκείνων άναδρα-μόντες κατεσχον τον αυτόν τόπον τοΰ τοιουτου. 'Σφόδρα γ', εφη. *Αρ’ ον ν ου πάλιν τε εις εκείνους τούς λωτοφάγους ελθών φανερώς κατοικεί, καί εάν παρ’ οικείων τις βοήθεια τω φειδωλώ αύτοΰ τής ψυχής άφικνήται, κλήσαντες οι αλαζόνες λόγοι εκείνοι τάς τοΰ βασιλικού τείχους εν αύτώ πυλας Ι) ούτε αυτήν την ξυμμαχίαν παριάσιν ούτε πρόσβεις
α rives ... ai μιν ... αι δέ. For the partitive apposition cf. 566 e, 584 d, Gorg. 499 c. Cf. also Protag. 330 a, Gorg. 450 c, Laws 626 e, Eurip. Ilec. 1185-1186.
6 Cf. Tim. 90 a.
c For the idea of guardians of the soul cf. Laws 961 p, supra 5 W «. Gf. also on Pliaedo 118 d. What Plato said, p. 536.	‘	d Cf. Phaedo 92 d.
e Plato, like Matthew Arnold, liked to use nicknames for
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.” “ Surely.” “ And sometimes, I suppose, the democratic element retires before the oligarchical, some of its appetites having been destroyed and others “ expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.” “ That sometimes happens,” he said. “ And sometimes, again, another brood of desires akin to those expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, and wax numerous and strong.” “ Yes, that is wont to be the way of it.” “ And they tug and pull back to the same associations and in secret intercourse engender a multitude.” “ Yes indeed.” “ And in the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel6 of the young man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, which are the best watchmen and guardiansc in the minds of men who are dear to the gods.” “ Much the best,” he said. “ And then false and braggart words d and opinions charge up the height and take their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” “ They do indeed.” “ And then he returns, does he not, to those Lotus-eaters e and without disguise lives openly with them. And if any supportf comes from his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those braggart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys
classes of people; cf. Hep. 415 d yrryeveu, Theaet. 181 a ρέοντα*, Soph. 248 a άδων φίλους, Phileb. 44 e τοίς δυσχ(ρ4σιν. So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, Barbarians, Friends of Culture, etc., Friends of Physical Science, Lit. and Dogma, p. 3.
* βοήθαα: cf. Aristot. De an. 401 a 12.
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πρεσβυτέρων λόγους ιδιωτών1 είσδεχονται, αυτοί τε κρατοΰσι μαχόμενοι, και την μεν αιδώ ηλιθιότητα ονομάζοντας ώθοϋσιν έζω άτίμως φυγάδα, σωφροσύνην δ έ ανανδρίαν καλοΰντες τε και προπηλακίζοντας εκβάλλουσι, μετριότητα δβ καί κοσμίαν δαπάνην ως αγροικίαν καί ανελευθερίαν ουσαν πείθοντας ύπερορίζουσ ι μετά πολλών καί ανωφελών επιθυμιών. Σφοδρά γε. Τούτων δε γε που κενώ-Ε σαντες καί καθηραντες την τον κατεχομένον τε υπ’ αυτών καί τελούμενου φυχην μεγάλοισι τέλεσι, το μετά τούτο ηδη ϋβριν καί αναρχίαν καί άσωτίαν καί αναίδειαν λαμπράς μετά πολλοΰ χορού κατ-άγουσιν έστεφανωμένας, εγκωμιάζοντας καί ύπο-κοριζόμενοι, ΰβριν μεν εύπαιδευσίαν καλοΰντες, αναρχίαν δέ ελευθερίαν, άσωτίαν δέ μεγάλο -561 πρεπειαν, αναίδειαν δέ ανδρείαν, άρ' ούχ οΰτω πως, ην δ’ εγώ, νέος ών μεταβάλλει εκ του εν άναγκαίοις επιθυμίαις τρεφόμενου την τών μη αναγκαίων καί ανωφελών ηδονών ελευθερωσίν τε καί άνεσιν; Και μάλα γ’, η 8’ ος, έναργώς. Ζῆ 1 Badham, followed by Apelt, reads δι ώτων. See Adam’s note and Appendix IV. to Book VIII.
a Cf. 474 d, Thucyd. iii. 82. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 435-436 says that Plato had not used Thucydides. But cf. Gomperz iii. 331, and What Plato Said, pp. 2-3, 6, 8. See Isoc. Antid. 284 σκώτττειν καί μιμεΐσθαι δυναμένους ευφυεΐs καΧοΰσι, etc., Areop. 20 and 49, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1180 b 25, Quintil. iii. 7.25 and viii. 6. 36, Sallust, Cat. c. 52 “ iam pridem equidem nos vera vocabula rerum amisimus,” etc.. Shakes., Sonnet lxvi., “ And simple truth miscalled simplicity . . Thomas Wyatt, Of the Courtier's Life·.
As drunkenness good fellowship to call; . . .
Affirm that favel hath a goodly grace In eloquence; and cruelty to name Zeal of justiee and ehange in time and place, etc.
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to the words of older friends in private life. And they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming reverence and awe ‘ folly’α thrust it forth, a dishonoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘ want of manhood ’ and banish it with contumely, and they teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are ‘rusticity’ and ‘ illiberality/ and they combine with a gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive them over the border. ** ” “ They do indeed.” “ And when they have emptied and purgedc of all these the soul of the youth that they have thus possessedd and occupied, and whom they arc initiating with these magnificent and costly rites,e they proceed to lead home from exile insolence and anarchy and prodigality and shamelessness,resplendent/ in a great attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in celebration of their praises they euphemistically denominate insolence ‘ good breeding/ licence ‘ liberty,’ prodigality ‘ magnificence/ and shamelessness ‘ manly spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,” said I, “ that in his youth the transformation takes place from the restriction to necessary desires in his education to the liberation and release of his unnecessary and harmful desires ? ”	“ Yes, your description is
most vivid,” said he. “ Then, in his subsequent life,
4	ΰτηρορίζουσΐ'. cf. Laics 855 c vxepopuiv tpvyaSa, 866 d,
e Cf. 567 c and 573 b, where the word is also used ironically, and Laws 735, Polit. 293 d, Soph. 226 d.
- κατέχομαι is used of divine “ possession ” or inspiration in Pliaedr. 244 e, Ion 533 e, 536 b, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10.
• Plato frequently employs the language of the mysteries for literary effect. Cf. Gory. 497 c, Symp. 210 a and 218 b, Theaet. 15o e-156 a, Laics 666 b, 870 d-e, Phaedr. 250 b-c, 249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Pep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson on Meno 76 e.
1 Cf. Eurip./r. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. ΕΙ. 1130.
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8η, οΐμαι, μετά ταΰτα 6 τοιοΰτος οΰδει^ μάλλον εις αναγκαίους η μη αναγκαίους η8ονάς αναλίσκουν καί χρήματα καί πόνους καί 8ιατριβάς- άλλ’ εαν ευτυχής η καί μη πέρα εκβακχευθη, αλλά τί καί Β 7τρεσβύτερος γενόμενος, του πολλοΰ θορύβου παρελθόντος, μέρη τε καταΒεξηται των εκπεσόντων καί τοΐς επει σελθοΰσί μη όλο ν εαυτόν εν8ώ, εις ίσον 8η τί καταστησας τάς ή8ονάς 8ίάγει, τη παρα-πίπτούση αει ώσπερ λαχούση την εαυτού αρχήν παρα8ί8ούς, εως αν πληρωθη, καί αϋθις άλλη, ούόεμίαν άτιμάζων, άλλ’ εξ ’ίσου τρεφων. ΪΙάνυ μεν συν. Και λόγον γ’, ην δ’ εγώ, άληθη ου προσ8εχόμενος ot)8e παρίείς εις τό φρούρίον, εαν C τις λεγη ως αι μεν είσι των καλών τε καί αγαθών επιθυμιών η8οναί, αι 8ε τών πονηρών, καί τας μεν χρη επιτηΒεύειν καί τιμάν, τάς 8ε κολάζειν τε καί 8ουλοΰσθαι· <χλλ’ εν πάσι τούτοις άνανεύει τε καί όμοιας φησίν άπάσας είναι καί τιμητεας εξ ίσου. Σφό8ρα γάρ, εφη, οϋτω Βιακείμενος τούτο 8ρά. Ουκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, καί Βιαζη τό καθ’ ημέραν οϋτω χαριζόμενος τη προσπιπτούση επιθυμία, τότε μεν μεθύων καί καταυλούμένος, αϋθις 8ε ν8ροποτών
0 For the ironical δή cf. 562 d, 563 β, 563 d, 374 β, 420 e and on 562 e, p. 307, note h.
b Cf. Phaedr. 211 α μεταβολών άλλον άρχοντα ίν αύτφ. For this type of youth cf. Thackeray’s Barnes Newcome. For the lot cf. supra, p. 285, note d, on 557 a.
c Notice the frequency of the phrase εξ ίσον in this passage. Cf. 557 a.
d An obvious reference to the Gorglas. Cf. Gorg. 494 e, Phileb. 13 β ff., Protag. 353 d if., Laws 733.
* The Greek says “ throws back his head ”—the character-300
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the period of storm and stress does not last too long, and as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him passes, and he receives back a part of the banished elements and does not abandon himself altogether to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, forsooth,0 and so lives turning over the guard-house b of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them all equally.0” “Quite so.” “ And he does not accept or admit into the guard-house the words of truth when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise from honourable and good desires, and others from those that are base/* and that we ought to practise and esteem the one and control and subdue the others; but he shakes his head® at all such admonitions and avers that they are all alike and to be equally esteemed.” “ Such is indeed his state of mind and his conduct.” “ And does he not,” said I, “ also live out his life in this fashion, day by day indulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of the flute f and again drinking only water and dieting;
istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. Acharn. 115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says.
/ For the word καταυλούμίνοτ cf. 411 a, Laws 790 e, Lucian, Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. I.T. 867. Cf. also Philetaerus, Philaulus, fr. IS, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 1S7. 3 μο\παίσι δ’ ψrtfeis to Οτ’ del θ·ηρ€ΐ·(ται. For the type cf. Theophrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. Wasps 1475 ff.
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D καί κατισχναινόμένος, τότε δ* αν γυμναζόμενος, ύστι δ’ ότε αργών καί πάντων αμελών, τότε δ* ως εν φιλοσοφία διατριβών πολλάκις δε πολιτεύεται, και άναπηδών ο τι αν τύχη λε'γει τε και πράττει· καν ποτε τινας πολεμικούς ζηλώση, ταύτη φερεται, η χρηματιστικούς, επί τοϋτ αν, και ούτε τις τάξις ούτε ανάγκη επεστιν αυτού τω βίω, άΛΛ’ ηδύν τε δη και ελευθέριον και μακάριον καλών τον βίον E τούτον χρηται αύτώ διά παντός. Παντάπασιν, η δ* ος, διεληλυθας βίον ισονομικοΰ τινός άνδρός. Οΐμαι δε γε, ην δ’ εγώ, και παντοδαπόν τε και πλείστων ηθών μεστόν, καί τον καλόν τε και ποίκιλαν, ώσπερ εκείνην την πάλιν, τούτον τον άνδρα είναι· ον πολλοί αν καί πολλαί ζηλώσειαν τού βίου, παραδείγματα πολιτειών τε καί τρόπων πλεΐστα εν α ύτώ εχοντα. Ούτω γάρ, ύφη, εστι ν.
562 Τί ούν; τετάχθω ημΐν κατά δημοκρατίαν 6 τοιοΰτος άνηρ, ως δημοκρατικός όρθώς αν προσ-αγορευόμενος; Τετάχθω, ύφη.
XIV.	'H καλλίστη δη, ην δ’ ύγώ, πολιτεία τε καί ό κάλλιστος άνηρ λοιπά αν ημΐν εΐη διελθεΐν, τυραννίς τε καί τύραννος. Κομιδη γ*, ύφη. Φέρε δη, τις τρόπος τυραννίδας, ώ φίλε εταίρε, γίγνεται; ότι μεν γάρ εκ δημοκρατίας μεταβάλλει, σχεδόν δήλον. Αηλον. ΤΑρ' ούν τρόπον τινά τον αυτόν
° Cf. Protag. 319 d.
6 For δ τι ὰν τύχχι cf. on 536 α, ρ. 213, note f, δταν τύχy Eurip. Hippol. 428, I.Τ. 722, Eurip.//·. 825 (Didot), διτου &v τύχωσιν Xen. Oec. 20. 28, δν ὰν τύχφ Eurip. Tro. 68.
c παντοδαπόν : cf. on 557 c.
d Cf. 557 d.
* For the irony cf. 607 e των καλών πολιτειών, supra 544 c yevvaia, 558 C ήδεΐα.
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes idling and neglecting all things, and at another time seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up a and says and does whatever enters his head.6 And if military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happiness and cleaves to it to the end.” “That is a perfect description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” “ I certainly think,” said I, “ that he is a manifold® man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that like that city d he is the fair and many-coloured one whom many a man and woman would count fortunate in his life, as containing within himself the greatest number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.” “Yes, that is so,” he said. “Shall we definitely assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with democracy and would properly' be designated as democratic ? ”	“ Let that be his place,” he said.
XIV.	“ And now,” said I, “ the faireste polity and the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny and the tyrant.” “ Certainly,” he said. “ Come then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises/ That it is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.” “ Yes, plain.” “ Is it, then, in a sense, in the same
f τΙς τρόπος . . . yiyverai is a mixture of two expressions that need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 d, Epist. vii. 324 b. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. S9-90 thinks it means “ What τρόπος (of the many τρόποι in a democracy) develops into a τρόπος of tyranny; for that tyranny is a transformation of democracy is fairly evident.” That would be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers overlooked in their classification of polities.
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έκ τε ολιγαρχίας δημοκρατία γίγνεται και έκ Β δημοκρατίας τυραννίς; Πώς; "Ο προϋθεντο, ην δ* εγώ, αγαθόν, καί δι’ ου η ολιγαρχία καθίστατο—τοΰτο δ’ ην πλούτος1, ἡ γάρ; Ncu. 'Η πλούτον τοίνυν απληστία και η των άλλων αμέλεια δια χρηματίαμόν αυτήν απώλλυ.	’Αληθή,
έφη. *Αρ* οΰν καί δ δημοκρατία ορίζεται αγαθόν, η τούτου απληστία καί ταύτην καταλύει; Αέγεις δ’ αυτήν τί όρίζεσθαι; Την ελευθερίαν, εΐπον. τούτο γάρ που εν δήμο κρατούμενη πόλει άκούσαις C αν ώς εχει τε κάλλιστον καί διά ταΰτα εν μόνη ταύτη άξιον οίκεΐν δστις φύσει ελεύθερος. Αέ-γεται γάρ δη, έφη, καί πολύ τούτο το ρήμα. ^Αρ’ ούν, ην δ’ εγώ, δπερ ηα νυν δη ερών, ή τού τοιού-του απληστία καί η των άλλων αμέλεια καί ταύτην την πολιτείαν μεθίστησί τε καί παρασκευάζει τυραννίδος δεηθηναι; Πώς; 0φη. "Οταν, οΐμαι, δημοκρατουμένη πόλις ελευθερίας διφησασα κακών D οίνοχόων προστατούντων τύχη, καί πορρωτέρω τού δέοντος ακράτου αυτής μεθυσθη, τούς άρχοντας δη, αν μη πάνυ πρόϊοι ώσι καί πολλην παρέχωσι
1 π\ουτο$ F, ύπόρπλουτος ADM, που πλοΰτος Campbell, ίΓπερ τι πλοΰτος Apelt, ΰπόρπλουτος πλοΰτος Stallbaum.
° Their idea of good. Cf. supra 55.5 β προκειμένου α·γαθου. Cf. Laics 962 e with Aristot. Pol. 1293 b 14 ff. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 20 αι μέν οΰν δημοκρατίαι μάλιστα μετα-βάλλουσι διά την των δημαγωγών ὰσέλγειαν. Cf. also ρ. 263, note e on 551 β (όρος) and ρ. 139, note c on 519 c (σκοπός).
b Cf. 552 b, and for the disparagement of wealth p. 262, note b, on 550 e.
c Zeller, Aristot. ii. p. 285, as usual credits Aristotle with the Platonic thought that every form of government brings ruin on itself by its own excess.
a Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 43 “ The central SOI
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that tyranny arises from democracy ? ” “ How is that ? ” The good that they proposed to themselves α and that was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it was wealth,6 was it not ? ” "Yes.” “ Well, then, the insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything else for the sake of money-making was the cause of its undoing.” “ True,” he said. “ And is not the avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and criterion of good the thing which dissolves it c too ? ” “ What do you say its criterion to be ? ” “ Liberty ,d ” I replied; “ for you may hear it said that this is best managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care to live.e ” “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ you hear that saying everywhere.” “ Then, as I was about to observe/ is it not the excess and greed of this and the neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this constitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of a dictatorship ? ” “ How ? ” he said. “ Why, when a democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers for its leaders9 and is intoxicated by drinking too deep of that unmixed wine,* and then, if its so-called governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it
idea of English life and politics is the assertion of personal liberty.”
* Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in Plato’s Republic.
f rja . . . έρων: cf. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c.
B Or “ protectors,” “ tribunes,” προστατούντων. Cf. infra on 565 c, p. 318, note d.
A Cf. Livy xxxix. 26 “ velut ex diutina siti nimis avide meram haurientes libertatem,” Seneca, De benefic. i. 10 “male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan. 2, 1867 “nous avons proclam6 et appliqu6 l’6galite . . . C’est tin vin pur et genereux; mais nous avons bu trop du notre.” VOL. II	χ	305
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’ την ελευθερίαν, κολάζει αίτιωμενη ως μιαρούς τε καί ολιγαρχικούς. Αρώσι γάρ, εφη, τούτο. Τους 8ε γε, εΐπον, των αρχόντων κατηκόους προπηλακίζει ως εθελοδούλους τε και ούδεν όντας, τούς δε άρχοντας μεν άρχομενοις, άρχομένους δε άρχουσιν όμοιους ιδία τε και δημοσία επαινεί τε E καί τιμά, άρ’ ούκ ανάγκη εν τοιαύτη πόλει επι παν τό της ελευθερίας ίεναι; Πω? γάρ ου; Και καταδύεσθαί γε, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε, εις τε τας ιδίας οικίας καί τελευτάν μέχρι των θηρίων την αναρχίαν εμφυομενην. Πω?, η δ’ ος, το τοιοϋτον λεγομεν; Οΐον, εφην, πατέρα μεν εθίζεσθαι παιδί δμοιον γίγνεσθαι καί φοβεΐσθαι τούς υιεΐς, υιόν δε πατρί, καί μήτε αίσχύνεσθαι μήτε δεδιεναι τούς 563 γονέας, ΐνα δη ελεύθερος ἡ* μετοικον Sc άστω και αστόν μετοικώ εζισοΰσθαι, καί ζενον ωσαύτως. Γίγνεται γάρ ούτως, εφη. Ταΰτά τε, ην δ’ εγώ, καί σμικρά τοιάδε άλλα γ ίγνεται· διδάσκαλός τε εν τω τοιούτω φοιτητάς φοβείται καί θωπεύει,
α μιαρούς is really stronger, “ pestilential fellows.” Cf. Apol. 23 d, Soph. Antig. 746. It is freqtient in Aristophanes.
b For the charge of oligarchical tendencies cf. Isoc. Peace 51 and 133, Areop. 57, Antid. 318, Panath. 148.
c Cf. Symp. 184 c, 183 a. Cf. the essay of Estienne de . la Boetie, De la servitude volontaire. Also Gray, Ode for Music, 6 “Servitude that hugs her chain.” d For ούδΐν 6vras cf. 341 c, Apol. 41 e, Symp. 216 e, Gorg. 512 c, Erastae 134 c, Aristoph. Eccles. 144, Horace, Sat.
ii.	7. 102 “nil ego,” Eurip. I.A. 371, Herod, ix. 58 ovStves iivres.
e Cf. Laws 699 e iirl naaav i\evdeplαν, Aristoph. Lysistr. 543 ini nav iivai, Soph. ΕΙ. 615 ds nav ipyov.
* Cf. 563 c, Laws 942 d.
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly, it chastises them andaccuses them of being accursed3 oligarchs.6 ” “ Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. “ But those who obey the rulers,” I said, “ it reviles as willing slaves c and men of naught.** but it commends and honours in public and private rulers who resemble subjects and subjects -who are like rulers. Is it not inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty should go to all lengths* ? ”	“ Of course.” “ And
this anarchical temper,” said I, “ my friend, must penetrate into private homes and finally enter into the very animals/” “Just what do we mean by that ? ” he said. “ Why,” I said, “ the father habitually tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his sons, and the son likens himself to the father and feels no awe or fear of his parents,9 so that he may be forsooth a free man.7* And the resident alien feels himself equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the foreigner likewise.” “ Yes, these things do happen,” he said. “ They do,” said I, “ and such other trifles as these. The "teacher in such case fears and fawns
9 A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. A reop. 49, Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 ff., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10, Mem.
iii.	5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, Souvenirs, xviii.-xx.. on American vulgarity and liberty; Harold Lass well, quoting Bryce, “ Modern Democracies,” in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart Λ. Rice, p. 376: “The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the family relations depend much more on the social, stnictural and religious ideas of a race than on forms of government”; Whitman, “ Where the men and women think lightly of the laws . . . where children are taug-ht to be laws to themselves . . . there the great city stands.”
* For the ironical ίοα δή cf. on 561 b. Cf. Iaiws 96-2 e ίλεύθερον δή, Meno 86 d and Aristoph. Clouds 1414.
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φοιτηταί τε διδασκάλων όλιγωροΰσιν, ουτω δέ καί παιδαγωγών και δλως οι μέν νέοι πρεσβυτέροις άπεικάζονται και διαμιλλώνται και εν λόγοις και εν έργοις, οι δε γέροντες ξυγκαθιέντες τοΐς νέοις Β ευτραπελίας τε και χαριεντισμού έμπίπλανται, μιμούμενοι τούς νέους, ΐνα δη μη δοκώσιν αηδείς είναι μηδέ δεσποτικοί. Πάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. Τό δέ γε, ην δ’ εγώ, έσχατον, ώ φίλε, της ελευθερίας του πλήθους, δσον γίγνεται εν τη τοιαύτη πόλει, όταν δη οι εωνημένοι καί αι εωνημέναι ηττον ελεύθεροι ώσι των πριαμένων. εν γυναιζί δέ προς άνδρας καί άνδράσι προς γυναίκας όση η ισονομία καί ελευθερία γίγνεται, ολίγου έπελαθό-C μεθ’ είπεϊν. Ούκοΰν κατ’ Αισχύλον, εφη, έροΰ-μεν δ τι νυν ήλθ’ επί στόμα; Πάνυ γε, εΐπον. καί έγωγε ουτω λέγω' τδ μεν γάρ των θηρίων των υπό τοΐς άνθρώποις δσω έλευθερώτερά εστιν ενταύθα η εν άλλη, ούκ αν τις πείθοιτο άπειρος, άτεχνώς γάρ αι τε κύνες κατά την παροιμίαν οΐαίπερ αι δέσποιναι γίγνονταί τε δη καί ίπποι και δνοι, πάνυ έλευθέρως καί σεμνώς είθισμένοι πορεύ-εσθαι, κατά τάς οδούς έμβάλλοντες τω αει άπαν-τώντι, εάν μη έξίστηται' καί τάλλα πάντα ουτω
° Cf. Protag. 336 λ, Theaet. 174. α, 1G8 β. b For ευτραπελίας cf. Isoc. xv. 296, vii. 49, Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1108 a 24. In Rhet. 1389 b 11 he defines it as πεπαιδευμένη ϋβρις. Arnold once addressed the Eton boys on the word.
c Cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1.10 των δούλων δ' αΰ καί των μετοίκων πλείστη έστίν ’Αθήνησιν ακολασία, Aristoph. Clouds init., and on slavery Laws 777 e, supra p. 249, note g on 547 c and 54i) a.
d Nauck fr. 351. Cf. Plut. Amat. 763 b, Themist. Orat.
iv.	p. 52 β ; also Otto, p. 39, and Adam ad loc.
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the teacher or to their overseers either. And in general the young ape their elders and vie with them in speech and action, while the old, accommodating0 themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry 6 and graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” “ By all means,” he said. “ And the climax of popular liberty, my friend, ”1 said,“ is attained in such a city when the purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free® than the owners who paid for them. And I almost forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal rights in the relation of men to women and women to men.” “ Shall we not, then," said he, “ in Aeschylean phrase,4* say ‘ whatever rises to our lips ' ? ”	“ Cer-
tainly,” I said, “ so I will. Without experience of it no one would believe how much freer the very beasts e \ subject to men are in such a city than elsewhere. The 1 dogs literally verify the adage f and ‘ like their mistresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses are wont to hold on their way -with the utmost freedom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets them and who does not step aside.9 And so all things
* Cf. 562 e, Julian, Misopogon, 355 β . . . μέχρι των όνων έστιν ελευθερία παρ’ αύτοΐϊ και των καμηλών; ά-γουσί τοι καί ταέτας ol μισθωτοί δια των στοών ώσπερ ταν νύμφαί, “. . . what great independence exists among the citizens, even down to the very asses and camels ? The men who hire them out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. Teubner, p. 22, § 23 μέχρι και των αλόγων ζιρων διικνεΐτο αύτοΰ ή νουθέτησα.
1 Otto, ρ. 119. Cf. “ Like mistress, like maid.”
9 Eurip. Ion 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street by a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city life.
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D μεστά ελευθερίας γίγνεται. Τό έμόν γ', εφη, έμοί λέγεις όναρ · αντος γάρ είς αγρόν 7τορευόμενος θαμά αυτό πάσχω. Τό 8e δἡ κεφαλαίου, ην δ εγώ, πάντων τούτων ξυνηθροισμένων εννοείς, ως απαλήν την φυχην των πολιτών ποιεί, ώστε καν ότιουν δουλείας τις προσφέρηται, άγανακτεΐν και μη άνέχεσθαι; τελευτώντες γάρ που οΐσθ' ότι ού8έ τών νόμων φροντίζουσι γεγραμμενων η E άγράφων, ΐνα δἡ μηδαμη μηδείς αύτοΐς fj δεσπότης. -Και μάλ\ εφη, οΐδα.
XV.	Αυτή μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε, η άρχη οντωσι καλή και νεανική, δθεν τνραννις | φύεται, ως εμοϊ δοκεΐ. Νεανική δητα, εφη· αλλά τί τό μετά τούτο; Τ αυτόν, ην δ’ εγώ, όπερ εν τη ολιγαρχία νόσημα εγγενόμενον άπώλεσεν αυτήν, τούτο και εν ταύτη πλέον τε και ισχυρότερου εκ της εξουσίας εγγενόμενον καταδουλοΰται δημοκρατίαν καί τω όντι τό άγαν τι ποιεΐν μεγάλην
° Of. the reflections in Laws 698 f., 701 a-c, Epist. viii. 35-1 d, Gorg. 461 e; Isoc. Areop. 20, Panatli. 131, Eurip, Cyclops 120 άκούει δ' ονδὲν οϋδεΐς ούδενδί, Aristot. Pol. 1295 b 15 f.
Plato, by reaction against the excesses of the ultimate democracy, always satirizes the shibboleth “ liberty ” in the style of Arnold, Ruskin and Carlyle. He would agree with Goethe (Eckermann i. 219, Jan. 18, 1827) “ Nicht das macht frei, das wir nichts iiber uns erkennen wollen, sondern eben, dass wir etwas verehren, das fiber uns ist.”
Libby, Introd. to Hist, of Science, p. 273, not understanding the irony of the passage, thinks much of it the unwilling tribute of a hostile critic.
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everywhere are just bursting with the spirit of liberty.® ” “ It is my own dream6 you are telling me,” he said; “ for it often happens to me when I go to the country.” “ And do you note that the sum total of all these items when footed up is that they render the souls of the citizens so sensitive c that they chafe at the slightest suggestion of servitude4 and will not endure it ? For you are aware that they finally pay no heed even to the laws* written or unwritten/ so ι that forsooth they may have no master anywhere over them.” “ I know it very well,” said he.
XV.	“ This, then, my friend,” said I, “ is the fine and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my opinion.” “ Vigorous indeed,” he said ; “ but what next ? ” “The same malady,” I said, “ that, arising in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused and more violent as a result of this licence, enslaves democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to
In Gorg. 484 a Callicles sneers at equality from the point of view of the superman. Of. also on 508 c, p. 291, note/; Hobbes, Leviathan xxi. and Theopompus’s account of democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena may be observed in an American city street or Pullman club car.
6 Of. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. I4S μη \eye . . . τούμόν δναρον έμοί, Cic. Att. vi. 9. 3, Lucian, Somnium seu Gallus 7 &σπερ yap τούμ'ον ένύτνιον Ιοών, Tennyson,
44 Lucretius ”: “ That was mine, my dream, I knew it.”
e This sensitiveness, on which Grote remarks with approval, is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 “ And so if he is stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the aristocracy.”
d Cf. Gorg. 491 e oov\evuv ότιροΐν, Laws 890 a.
*	Cf. Laws 701 Β νόμων ζητέΐν μη ύττηκόοπ dvat.
*	For unwritten law cf. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 793 a.
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φιλεΐ εις τουναντίον μεταβολήν άνταποδιδόναι, iv . ώραις τε καί εν φυτοΐς καί εν σώμασι, καί δἡ καν εν πολιτείαις ούχ ήκιστα. Eίκός, εφη. 'H γάρ αγαν ελευθερία εοικεν ούκ εις άλλο τι ή εις άγαν δουλείαν μεταβάλλειν και ιδιώτη και πόλει. E ίκός γάρ. Εικότως τοίνυν, εΐπον, ούκ εξ άλλης πολιτείας τυραννις καθίσταται η εκ δημοκρατίας, εξ οΐμαι της άκροτάτης ελευθερίας δουλεία πλείστη τε και άγριωτάτη. *Εχει γάρ, εφη, λόγον. ΆΛΑ’ ου τουτ’, οΐμαι, ην δ’ εγώ, ήρώτας, αλλά ποιον ; νόσημα εν ολιγαρχία τε φυόμενον ταύτόν και εν δημοκρατία δουλοΰται αυτήν. ’Αληθή, εφη, λεγεις. Εκείνο τοίνυν, εφην, ελεγον, τό των αργών τε και δαπανηρών άνδρών γένος, τό μεν άνδρειότατον ηγούμενον αυτών, τό δ’ άνανδρότερον επόμενον' οΰς δη άφωμοιοΰμεν κηφήσι, τούς μεν κέντρα εχουσι, τούς δε άκεντροις. Και όρθώς γ’, εφη. Ύούτω τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ταράττετον εν πόση πολιτεία εγγιγνομενω, οΐον περί σώμα φλέγμα τε ) καί χολή' ώ δη και δει τον αγαθόν ιατρόν τε και νομοθετην πόλεως μη ήττον ή σοφόν μελιττουργόν
° Cf. Lysias χχν. 27, Isoc. viii. 108, vii. 5, Cic. De rep. i. 44 “ nam ut ex nimia potentia principum oritur interitus prin-cipum, sic hunc nimis liberum . . ι’* etc.; Emerson, History,
“ A great licentiousness treads on the heels of a reformation.”
Cf. too Macaulay on the comic dramatists of the Restoration; Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 322 “ After too much glorification of art, science and culture, too little; after Rabelais, i George Fox; ” Tennyson :
He that roars for liberty Faster binds the tyrant’s power.
See Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 149, on the moral law of 312
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bring about a corresponding reaction® to the opposite in the seasons,in plants, in animal bodies,6 and most especially in political societies.” “ Probably,” he said. “ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom is only too much slavery in the individual and the state.” “Yes, that is probable.” “Probably, then, tyranny develops out of no other constitution0 than democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the fiercest extreme of servitude.” “That is reasonable,” he said. “ That, however, I believe, was not your question,** but what identical* malady arising in democracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it?” “You say truly,” he replied. “ That then,” I said, “ was what I had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, the most enterprising and vigorous portion being leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were likening them to drones/ some equipped with stings and others stingless.” “ And rightly too,” he said. “ These two kinds, then,” I said, “ when they arise in any state, create a disturbance like that produced in the body 9 by phlegm and gall. And so a good physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar
polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the only one in which he believes in literary criticism.
b For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-b.
*	Cf. 565 d. The slight exaggeration of the expression is solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false conversion in Plato.
d Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, ρ. 193, note i.
e ταΐτόν implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 d, Phileb. 34 e, 13 b, Soph. 253 d. Cf. also Tim. 83 c, Meno 72 c, Rep. 339 a.
*	Cf. 555 d-e.
’ Cf. the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 e, Crito 47 d f., Gorg. 504 b-c, 505 b, 518 a, 524 d.
For <p\4ypa cf. Tim. S3 c, 85 a-b.
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πόρρωθεν εύλαβεΐσθαι, μάλιστα μεν όπως μη εγγενησεσθον, αν δέ εγγενησθον, όπως δ τι τάχιστα ξύν αύτοΐσι τοΐς κηρίοις εκτετμησεσθον. Ναι μά Δία, η δ’ ος, παντάπασί γε. *Ωδε τοίνυν, ην δ' εγώ, λάβω μεν, ΐν' ευκρινέστεροι· ίδωμεν δ βουλόμεθα. Πω?; Τριχη διαστησώμεθα τω λόγω δημοκρατουμενην πάλιν, ώσπερ οΰν και εχει. εν D μεν γάρ που τό τοιοΰτον γένος εν αυτί} εμφύεται δι’ εξουσίαν ούκ ελαττον η εν τη όλιγαρχουμενη. "Εστιν ούτως. Πολύ δε γε δριμύτερον εν ταύτη η εν εκείνη. Πώς·; Έκεΐ μεν διά το μη έντιμον είναι, άλλ’ άπελαυνεσθαι των αρχών, άγυμναστον και ούκ ερρωμενον γίγνεταί' εν δημοκρατία δε τοΰτό που τό προεστός αυτής, εκτός ολίγων, και τό μεν δριμύτατον αυτού λεγει τε και πράττει, τό δ’ άλλο περί τα βήματα προσίζον βομβει τε και E ούκ ανέχεται τού άλλα λ άγοντος, ώστε πάντα ύπο του τοιούτου διοικεΐται εν τη τοιαύτη πολιτεία χωρίς τινων ολίγων. Μάλα γε, η δ’ ος. *Άλλο τοίνυν τοιόνδε αει αποκρίνεται εκ του πλήθους. Τό ποιον; 'Κρηματιζομενών που πάντων οι κοσμιώτατοι φύσει ως τό πολύ πλουσιώτατοι γίγνονται. Είκός. ΙΙλεΐστον δη, οι μαι, τοΐς κηφήσι μέλι και εύπορώτατον εντεύθεν βλίττεται. Πω? γάρ άν, εφη, παρά γε των σμικρά εχόντων
° μάλιστα μεν . . . ὰν δέ: cf. 378 Α, 414 c, 461 c, 473 Β, ΑροΙ. 31 α, Soph. 246 d.
b For ιΰκρινέστερον cf. Soph. 242 c.
e Cf. Phileb. 23 c, which Stenzel says argues an advance
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against the two kinds, like a prudent apiarist, first and chiefly α to prevent their springing up, but if they do arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells and all.” “ Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “ by all means.” “ Then let us take it in this way,” I said, “ so that we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.6 ” “How?” “ Let us in our theory make a tripartite® division of the democratic state, which is in fact its structure. One such class, as we have described, grows up in it because of the licence, no less than in the oligarchic state.” “That is so.” “ But it is far fiercer in this state than in that.” “How so?” “There, because it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches and transacts business, and the remainder swarms and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a buzzingd and tolerates* no dissent, so that everything with slight exceptions is administered by that class in such a state.” “ Quite so,” he said. “And so from time to time there emerges or is seereted from the multitude another group of this sort.” “ What sort?” he said. “ When all are pursuing wealth the most orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become the richest.” “ It is likely.” “Then they are the most abundant supply of honey for the drones, and it is the easiest to extract/ ” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ how could one squeeze it out of those who have
over the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a bipartite division.	Λ Cf. 573 a.
* άνέχεται: cf. Isoc. viii. 14 δη δημοκρατίας οΰσης ούκ (στι τταρρπησία, etc. For the word cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ούκ άνασχήσομαι, Wasps 1337.
/ For βλίττίται cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 791.
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τις βλίσειεν; Πλούσιοι δἡ, οΐμαι, οι το to ντο l καλούνται, κηφηνών βοτάνη. Σχεδόν τι, 'έφη.
565 XVI. Δήμος δ’ αν εΐη τρίτον γόνος, όσοι αυτουργοί τε και άττράγμονες, ον πάνυ πολλά κεκτη-μενοι- δ δη πλεΐστόν τε και κυριώτατον εν δημοκρατία, όταν περ άθροισθη. Έστι γάρ, έφη· ἀλλ’ ου θαμά έθέλει ποιεΐν τούτο, 'εάν μη μέλιτός τι μεταλαμβάνη. O ύκονν μεταλαμβάνει, ην δ’ εγώ, αει, καθ’ όσον δύνανται οι προεστώτες, τούς έχοντας την ουσίαν άφαιρούμενοι, διανέμοντες τω δήμω το πλεΐστόν αυτοί έχειν. Μεταλαμβάνει Β γάρ ονν, η δ’ ος, ούτως. Αναγκάζονται δη, οΐμαι, άμύνεσθαι, λεγοντές τε εν τω δήμω και πράττοντες όπη δύνανται, οντοι ών άφαιροϋνται. Πω? γάρ ου; Αιτίαν δη εσχον υπό των ετέρων, καν μη επιθυμώσι νεωτερίζειν, ως έπιβουλεύουσι τω δήμω καί εισιν ολιγαρχικοί. Τί μήν; Oύκ-οΰν και τελευτώντες, επειδάν όρώσι τον δήμον * * 6 * * 9
° That is the significance of πλούσιοι here, lit. “the
rich.”
6 For the classification of the population cf. Vol. I. pp. 161-163, Eurip. Stippl. 238 ff., Aristot. Pol. 1328 b ff., 1289 b 33, 1290 b 40 ff., Newman i. p. 97.
c άπρά-γμονες: cf. 620 c, Aristoph. Knights 261, Aristot. Rhet. 1381 a 25, Isoc. Anticl. 151, 227. But Pericles in Thuc, ii. 40 takes a different view. See my note in Class. Phil. xv. (1920) pp. 300-301.
d avrovpyot: cf. Soph. 223 d, Eurip. Or. 920, Shorey in Class. Phil, xxiii. (1928) pp. 346-347. e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1318 b 12.
1 Cf. Isoc. viii. 13 τούί τὰ της πό\εω$ διανεμομένους.
9 For τούς έχοντστ cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 1295. For the exploitation of the rich at Athens cf. Xen. Symp. 1·. 30-32, Lysias xxi. 14-, xix. 62, xviii. 20-21, Isoc. Areop. 32 ff., 316
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little ? ” “ The capitalistic® class is, I take it, the name by which they are designated—the pasture of the drones.” “ Pretty much so,” he said.
XVI.	“ And the third class.6 composing the ‘ people,’ would comprise all quiet6 cultivators of their own farms d who possess little property. This is the largest and most potent group in a democracy when it meets in assembly.” “ Yes, it is,” he said, “ but it «•ill not often do that/ unless it gets a share of the honey.” “Well, does it not always share,” I said, “ to the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in distributing έ to the people what they take from the well-to-do,5 to keep the lion’s share for themselvesΛ ?’ “ Why, yes,” he said, “ it shares in that sense.
“ And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in the assembly and any action in their power.” “ Of course.” “ And thereupon the charge is brought against them by the other party, though they may have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting against the people, and it is said that they are oligarchs.*” “Surely/’ “And then finally, when they see the people, not of its own willj but through Peace 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law: and also E-urip. Here. Fur. 5S8-592, Shakes. Richard II. r. iv. 49 f.: Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich.
They shall subscribe them for large suras of gold.
Cf. Inge, More Lay Thoughts of α Dean, p. 13.
*	Cf. Aristoph. Knights 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles in II. ix. 363.
*	i.e. reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 d, p. 306, note b, Aeschines iii. 168, and 566 c μισόδημοτ. The whole passage perhaps illustrates the “ disharmony” between Plato’s upper-class sympathies and his liberal philosophy.
J So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516.
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ούχ εκοντά, άλλ’ άγνοησαντά τε καί εζαπατηθέντα C υπό των διαβαλλόντων, έπιχειροΰντα σφάς αδικεΐν, τότ ήδη, είτε βούλονται, είτε μη, ως αληθώς ολιγαρχικοί γίγνοντα ι, ούχ εκόντως, άλλα και τούτο το κακόν εκείνος 6 κηφην εντικτει κοντών αυτούς. Κομιδη μεν ουν. Είσαγγελίαι δη καί κρίσεις και αγώνες περί αλλἡλων γίγνονται. Και μάλα. Ονκοΰν ένα τινα αει δήμιος είωθε δια-φερόντως προΐστασθαι εαυτού, και τούτον τρέφειν τε καί αυξειν μέγαν; Είωθε γάρ. Τοΰτο μεν D αρα, ήν δ’ εγώ, δηλον, ότι, όταν περ' φύηται τύραννος, εκ προστατικής ρίζης καί ούκ αλλοθεν εκβλαστάνει. Και μάλα δηλον. Τις άρχη ουν μεταβολής εκ προστάτου επί τύραννον; η δηλον ότι επειδάν ταύτόν άρζηται δράν 6 προστάτης τω εν τω μύθω, ος περί τό εν ’Αρκαδία το τού Αιός τού Αυκαίου ιερόν λέγεται; Τις, έφη. 'Ως άρα 6 γευσάμενος τού ανθρωπίνου σπλάγχνου, εν άλλοις άλλων ιερείων ενός εγ κατατετμημένου, E ανάγκη δη τούτω λύκω γενέσθαι. η ούκ άκηκοας τον λόγον; ”Εγωγε. ^Αρ* ουν ούτω καί ος αν δήμου προεστώς, λαβών σφοδρά πειθόμενον οχλον, μη άπόσχηται εμφυλίου αίματος, άλλ’ αδίκως
° Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1110 a 1, in his discussion of voluntary and involuntary acts, says things done under compulsion or through misapprehension (δι dyvoiav) are involuntary.
b For rbf ήδη cf. 569 a, Phaedo 87 e, Gorg. 527 d, Laches 181 d, 184 a, and on 550 a, p. 259, note ϊ.
0 So Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 30 ήνα'γκάσθησαν σύσταντες κατα-λΰσαι rbv δήμον, Isoc. xv. 318 δλι-γαρχΙαν όνειδίξ’οντες . . . ήνὰγ-κασαν όμοιους -γενέσθαι ταις αίτίαις.
d Cf. 562 d, Eurip. Or. 772 προστάτας, Aristoph. Knights 1128. The προστάτης του δήμου was the accepted leader of the democracy. Cf. Dittenberger, S.I.G. 2nd ed. 1900, no. 476. 318
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misapprehension γ’ and being misled by the calumniators, attempting to wrong them, why then,* whether they wish it or not,c they become in very deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is engendered by those drones Avhich sting them.” “ Precisely.” “ And then there ensue impeachments and judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And is it not always the way of a demos to put forward one man as its special champion and protector d and cherish and magnify him ? ”	“ Yes,
it is.” “ This, then, is plain,” said I, “ that when a tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate roote and from nothing else.” “Very plain.” “ What, then, is the starting-point of the transformation of a protector into a tyrant ? Is it not obviously when the protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that is told of the shrine of Lvcaean Zeus in Arcadia f ? ” “ What is that ? ” hie said. “ The story goes that he who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced up with those of other victims is inevitably transformed into a wolf. Have you not heard the tale ? ” “ I have.” “ And is it not true that in like manner a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile mob,® does not withhold his hand from the shedding of
The implications of this passage contradict the theory that the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi.
*	Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b 14 ol ττλ«στοι των τυράννων ytyivaviv έκ δημα·/ω~/ων, etc., ibid. 1301 b 20 ff.
*	Cf. Frazer on Pausanias viii. 2 (vol. iv. ρ. 1S9) and Cook’s Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff.
9 Note the difference of tone from 502 u. Cf. Phaedr. 260 c.
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67ταιτιώμενος, οΐα δη φιλοΰσιν, els δικαστήρια άγων μιαιφονή, β ιον άνδρδς άφανίζων, γλώττη τε και στόματι άνοσίω γενόμενος φόνου ξυγγενοΰς, 566 και άνδρηλατή και άποκτιννύη καί ύποσημαινη χρεών τε άποκοπάς καί γης αναδασμόν, άρα τω τοιούτω ανάγκη δη τό μετά τούτο καί ειμαρται η άπολωλέναι υπό των εχθρών η τυραννεΐν καί λύκω εξ ανθρώπου γενεσθαι; Πολλἡ ανάγκη, εφη. Οντος δη, έφην, 6 στασιάζων γίγνεται προς τους έχοντας τάς ουσίας. Οντος. *Αρ' ονν εκπεσών μεν καί κατελθών βία τών εχθρών τύραννος απ-ειργασμενος κατέρχεται; Δήλον. Έάν δε άδύ-
Β νατοι εκβάλλειν αυτόν ώσιν η άποκτεΐναι διαβάλ-λοντες τη πόλει, βιαίω δη θανάτω επιβουλεύουσιν άποκτιννύναι λάθρα. ΦιλεΙ γοΰν, η δ’ ος, ούτω γίγνεσθαι. Το δη τυραννικόν αίτημα τό πολυθρύ-λητον επί τούτω πάντες οι εις τούτο προβεβηκότες εξευρίσκουσιν, αίτεΐν τον δήμον φύλακάς τινας του σώματος, ΐνα σώς αύτοΐς ή ό τον δήμον βοηθός.
C Και μάΧ, έφη. Διδόασι δη, οΐμαι, δείσαντες μεν υπέρ εκείνου, θαρρήσαντες δε υπέρ εαυτών. Και μάλα. Ούκοϋν τούτο όταν ΐδη άνήρ χρήματα εχων
° Cf. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 32 ; Lucan i. 331 :
nnllns semel ore receptus pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces.
b For άφανίζων cf. Gory. 471 b.
« The apparent contradiction of the tone here with Laws 684·κ could be regarded mistakenly as another “disharmony.” Grote iii. p. 107 says that there is no case of such radical measures in Greek history. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, ii. p. 374, says that the only case was that of Cleomenes at Sparta in the third century. See Georges Mathieu, Les Idees 320
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tribal blood,1“ but by the custon
blotting out6 a human life, and with unhallo wed tongue and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the partition of lands c—is it not the inevitable consequence and a decree of fated that such a one be either slain by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed from a man into a wolf? ”	“ It is quite inevitable,”
he said. “ He it is,” I said, “ who becomes the leader of faction against the possessors of property.* ” “Yes, he.” “ May it not happen that he is driven into exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, returns a finished tyrant ? ”	“ Obviously.” “ And
if they are unable to expel him or bring about his death by calumniating him to the people, they plot to assassinate him by stealth.” “ That is certainly wont to happen,” said he. “ And thereupon those who have reached this stage dense that famous petition/ of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard to make their city safe9 for the friend of democracy.” “ They do indeed.” he said. “ And the people grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned for themselves.” “Yes, indeed.” “ And when he sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth
politique* d' Isocr ate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De myst. 8S, Plato, Laves 684, Demosth. Against Timocr. 149 (heliastic oath), Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions yrecques, 1317, the oath at Itanos.
“ Cf. 619 c.	* Cf. 565 a.
f Cf. Herod, i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen but does not now, and explains why. For πο\υθρύ\·ητον cf. Phaedo 100 b.
® For the ethical dative αϊτοί* cf. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, note c.
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j καί μετά των χρημάτων αιτίαν μισόδημος εΐναι, τότε δἡ οντος, ω ίταιρε, κατά τον Κ ροίσω γενόμενον χρησμόν
πολυφήφιδα παρ' "Ειρμόν φεύγει, ουδέ μένει, οόδ’ αίδεΐται κακός είναι.
Ου γάρ αν, έφη, δεύτερον ανθις αίδεσθείη. *0 δε γε, οΐμαι, ην δ’ εγώ, καταληφθείς θανάτω δίδοται. ’Ανάγκη. Ό δε δη προστάτης εκείνος αντος δήλον δη ότι μεγας μεγαλωστί, ον κεΐται, άλλα D καταβολών άλλους πολλούς εστηκεν εν τω δίφρω τής πόλεως, τύραννος αντί προστάτου άποτετε-λεσμένος. Ύί δ’ ον μέλλει; έφη.
XVII.	Διέλθωμεν δη την ευδαιμονίαν, ήν δ’ εγώ, του τε άνδρός καί τής πόλεως, εν ή αν 6 τοιοντος βρότος έγγένηται; Πάνυ μεν ονν, έφη, διέλθωμεν. 9Αρ' οΰν, εΐπον, ον ταΐς μεν πρώταις ήμέραις τε καί χρόνω προσγελα τε καί άσπάζεται πάντας, ω αν περιτνγχάνη, καί ούτε τύραννός E φησιν εΐναι, νπισχνεΐταί τε πολλά καί ιδία καί δημοσία, χρεών τε ήλενθέρωσε, καί γήν διένειμε δήμω τε καί τοΐς περί εαυτόν, καί πόσιν ίλεώς τε καί πράος εΐναι προσποιείται; Ανάγκη, έφη. 'Όταν δέ γε, οΐμαι, προς τους έξω εχθρούς τοΐς μεν καταλλαγή, τούς δέ καί διαφθείρη, καί ησυχία εκείνων γένηται, πρώτον μεν πολέμους τινός αει κινεί, ίν εν χρεία ήγεμόνος ό δήμος ή. Ει’κός
0 For μισόδημος cf. Aristoph. Wasps 474, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, Andoc, iv. 16, and by contrast φιλόδημον, Aristoph. Knights 787, Clouds 1187.	b Herod, i. 55.
c In II. xvi. 776 Cebriones, Hector’s charioteer, slain by Patroclus, κεΐτο /ιέγστ μ^αλωστί, “ mighty in his mightiness.” (A. T. Murray, Loeb tr.)
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the repute of hostility to democracy,0 then in the words of the oracle 6 delivered to Croesus,
By the pebble-strewn strand of the Hermos Swifl is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the white feather.”
“ No, for he would never get a second chance to blush.” “ And he who is caught, methinks, is delivered to his death.” “ Inevitably.” “And then obviously that protector does not lie prostrate,
‘ mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,c but overthrowing many others towers in the car of state* transformed from a protector into a perfect and finished tyrant.” “ What else is likely ? ” he said.
XVII. “Shall we. then, portray the happiness,” said I, “ of the man and the state in which such a creature arises ? ”	“ By all means let us describe it,” he said.
“ Then at the start and in the first days does he not smile® upon all men and greet everybody he meets and deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in private and public, and having freed men from debts, and distributed lands to the people and his own associates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all? ” “ Necessarily,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, he has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies f and has got others destroyed and is no longer disturbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring up some war ® so that the people may be in need of d For the figure cf. Polit. 266 ϊ. More common in Plato is the figure of the ship in this connexion. Cf. on 488.
* Cf. Eurip. LA. 333 ff., Shakes. Henry IV. Part I. i. iii. 246 “ This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.” f Not “ foreign enemies ” as almost all render it. Cf. my note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 43S-439, 573 β ἔξω ώ0€ΐ, Theognis 56, Thuc. iv. 66 and viii. 64.
9 Cf. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of Napoleon.
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567 γε. Ούκοΰν καί ίνα χρήματα εισφέροντας πένητες γιγνόμενοι προς τω καθ’ ημέραν άναγκάζωνται είναι καί ηττον αντίο έπιβουλεύωσιν ; Δηλον. Και αν γέ τινας, οΐμαι, ύποπτεύη ελεύθερα φρονήματα έχοντας μη έπιτρέφειν αύτω άρχειν, όπως αν τούτους μετά προφάσεως άπολλύη, ενδούς τοΐς πολεμίοις; τούτων πάντων ένεκα τυράννω αει ανάγκη πόλεμον ταράττειν; Ανάγκη. Ύαΰτα δη Β ποιοΰντα έτοιμον μάλλον άπεχθάνεσθαι τοΐς πολί-ταις; ΓΙώς γάρ ου; Ούκοΰν καί τινας των ζνγκαταστησάντων καί εν δυνάμει οντων παρ-ρησιάζεσθαι καί προς αυτόν καί προς άλλήλονς, έπιπληττοντας τοΐς γιγνομένοις, οι αν τυγχάνω-σιν άνδρικωτατοι οντες; E ι/cos ye. 'Υπεξαιρεΐν δη τούτους πάντας δει τον τύραννον, ει μέ?λει άρξειν, έως αν μήτε φίλων μητ εχθρών λίπη μηδένα, ότου τι όφελος. Δηλον. Όξέως άρα δει C όράν αυτόν, τις ανδρείος, τις μεγαλόφρων, τις φρόνιμος, τις πλούσιος· καί ούτως ευδαίμων έστίν, ώστε τούτοις άπασιν ανάγκη αύτω, είτε βούλεται είτε μη, πολεμίου είναι καί έπιβουλεύειν, έως αν καθηρη την πάλιν. Καλοί; γε, έφη, καθαρμόν: Ναι, ην δ’ εγώ, τον εναντίον ϊ) οι ιατροί τα σώματα- * 6
° For ταράττειν in this sense cf. Dem. Decor. 151 εγκλήματα καί πόλεμον . . . εταράχθη, Soph. Antip. 795 νεΐκος . . . ταράξαί.
6 ξνγκαταστησάντων is used in Aesch. Prom. 307 of those who helped Zeus to establish his supremacy among the gods. See also Xen. Ages. 2. 31, Isoc. Panegyr. 126.
c Cf. Thucyd. viii. 70, Herod, iii. 80. δή, as often in the Timaeus, marks the logical progression of the thought. Cf. Tim. 67 c, 69 a, 77 c, 82 b, and passim.
d Cf. on 560 d, p. 299, note c. Aristotle says that in a democracy ostracism corresponds to this. Cf. Newman i.
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a leader.” “ That is likely.” “ And also that being impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote themselves to their daily business and be less likely to plot against him ? ”	“ Obviously.” “ And if, I
presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who will not suffer his domination, his further object is to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing them to the enemy ? From all these motives a tyrant is compelled to be always provoking Avars a ? ” “Yes, he is compelled to do so.” “ And by such conduct will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the citizens ? ” “ Of course.” “ And is it not likely that some of those who helped to establish 6 and now share in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one another—such of them as happen to be the bravest ? ” “Yes, it is likely.” “Then the tyrant must do away* with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has left no one of any worth, friend or foe.” “Obviously.” “ He must look sharp to see, then, who is brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich : and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against them all until he purge the city.*1” “A fine purgation,” he said. “ Yes,” said I, “just the opposite of that which physicians practise on our bodies. For
p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 b-c, Xen. Hiero 5. 1, Isoc. viii. 112, Eurip. Ion 626-628, Milton, Tenure of Kings, etc., in it., Shakes., Richard II. in. iv. 33 ff.:
Go thou, and like an executioner
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays
That look too lofty in our commonwealth.
All must be even in our government.
But cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, ον φθονέων dyaffois.
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οι μεν γάρ το χείριστον άφαιροΰντες λείπουσι τ ο βελτιστον, 6 he τουναντίον. 'Ως εοικε γάρ, αύτω, εφη, ανάγκη, ει'περ άρξει.
XVIII.	μακαρία α ρα, εΐπον εγώ, ανάγκη
D δεδεται, ή προστάττει αντω η μετά φαύλων των πολλών οίκεΐν και υπό τούτων μισούμενον η μη ζην.	τοιαύτη, η δ’ ος. *Αρ’ οΰν ούχί, οσω
αν μάλλον τοΐς πολίταις άπεχθάνηται ταΰτα δρών, τοσούτω πλειόνων και πιστότερων δορυφόρων δεήσεται; Πώς γάρ ου; Τινες οΰν οι πιστοί, καί ποθεν αυτούς μεταπεμφεται; Αυτόματοι, εφη, πολλοί ήξουσι πετάμενοι, εάν τον μισθόν δίδω. Κηφήνας, ήν δ’ εγώ, νη τον κννα, δοκεΐς αν τινάς E μοι λέγειν ξενικούς τε καί παντοδαπούς.	’Αληθή
γάρ, εφη, δοκώ σοι. Τί δε; αύτόθεν1 άρ' ούκ αν εθελήσειεν; Πω?; Τούς δούλου? άφελόμενος τους πολίτας, ελενθερώσας, των περί εαυτόν δορυφόρων ποιήσασθαι. Σφοδρά γ*, εφη' επεί τοι και πιστότατοι αντω οΰτοί είσιν. ?Η μακάριον, ήν δ’ εγώ, λεγεις τυράννου χρήμα, ει τοιούτοις φίλοις τε καί 568 πιστοΐς άνδράσι χρήται, τούς προτερους εκείνους άπολεσας. ’Αλλά μήν, εφη, τοιούτοις γε χρήται. ί Και θαυμάζονσι δή, εΐπον, οΰτοι οι εταίροι αυτόν καί ξύνεισιν οι νέοι πολΐται, οι δ’ επιεικείς μισοΰσι
1 τί δέ; αύΗθεν Hermann, Adam : ris δέ αύτύθεν; AFDM:	j
τί δὲ αύτύθΐν Mon. (without punctuation): τούί δὲ αύτ6θο> Stephanus. * 6
0 Cf. Laws 952 e, Rep. 467 d.
6 Of. the Scottish guards of Louis XI. of France, the Swiss guards of the later French kings, the Hessians hired by George III. against the American colonies, and the Asiatics in the Soviet armies.
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while tfiey remove the worst and leave the best, he does the reverse.” “ Yes, for apparently he must,” he said, “ if he is to keep his power.”
XVIII. “ Blessed, then, is the necessity that binds him,” said I, “ which bids him dwell for the most part Avith base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his life.” “ Such it is,” he said. “ And would he not, the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have the greater need of more and more trustworthy bodyguards ? ”	“ Of course.” “ Whom, then, may he
trust, and Avhence shall he fetch them ? ”	“ Un-
bidden,” he said, “ they will wing their way a to him in great numbers if he furnish their wage.” “ Drones, by the dog,” I said, “ I think you are talking of again, an alien & and motley crew.® ” “You think rightly,” he said. “ But what of the home supply,** would he not choose to employ that ? ” “ How ? ” “ By taking their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and enlisting them in his bodyguard.” “ Assuredly,” he said, “ since these are those whom he can most trust.” “ Truly,” said I, “ this tyrant business 8 is a blessed/ thing on your showing, if such are the friends and ‘ trusties ’ he must employ after destroying his former associates.” “ But such are indeed those he does make use of,” he said. “ And these companions admire him,” I said, “ and these new citizens are his associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.”
e ταντοδαττούς: cf. on 557 c.
d For αότόθεν cf. Herod, i. 6-t των μιν αύτόθεν, των δε άττο Στρύμονοτ, Thuc. 1. 11, Xen. Ayes. 1. 28.
•	For the idiomatic and colloquial χρήμα. cf. Herod, i. 36, Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 e, Aristoph. Clouds 1, Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 10S5, Acharn. 150, Peace 1195. Knights 1219, Frogs 12T8.
*	For the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. p. 363, note a.
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τε καί φεύγουσιν; Τί δ’ ου μελλουσιν; Oύκ ετός, ην δ’ εγώ, η τε τραγωδία δλως σοφδν δοκεΐ είναι καί 6 Ευριπίδης διαφόρων εν αυτή. Τί δη; ° Οτι καί τούτο πυκνής διανοίας εχόμενον εφθεγξατο, Β ως αρα σοφοί τύραννοί είσι των σοφών συνουσία, καί ελεγε δηλον δτι τούτους είναι τούς σοφούς οΐς ζύνεστιν. Και ως ίσόθεόν γ\ εφη, την τυραννίδα εγκωμιάζει, καί ετερα πολλά, καί ούτος καί οι άλλοι ποιηταί. Τοιγάρτοι, εφην, άτε σοφοί δντες οι της τραγωδίας ποιηταί ξυγγιγνώσκουσιν ή μιν τε καί εκείνοις, δσοι ημών εγγύς πολιτεύονται, δτι αυτούς εις την πολιτείαν ου παραδεζόμεθα άτε τυραννίδος ύμνητάς. Οΐμαι εγωγ\ εφη, ξυγγιγνώ-C σκουσιν δσοιπερ γε αυτών κομφοί. EiV δε γε, οΐμαι, τάς άλλας περιιόντες πόλεις, ζυλλεγοντες τούς όχλους, καλάς φωνάς καί μεγάλας καί πιθανάς μισθωσάμενοι εις τυραννίδας τε καί δημοκρατίας ελκουσι τάς πολιτείας. Μάλα γε. Ούκοϋν καί προσέτι τούτων μισθούς λαμβάνουσι καί τιμώνται, μάλιστα μεν, ώσπερ το ει κός, ύπδ τυράννων, δεύτερον δε υπό δημοκρατίας· δσω δ’ αν ανωτέρω ΐωσι προς το άναντες των πολιτειών, μάλλον D απαγορεύει αυτών η τιμή, ώσπερ υπό άσθματος αδυνατούσα πορεύεσθαι. ΥΙάνυ μεν οΰν. * 6
α For ούκ έτόί cf. 414 e. The idiom is frequent in Aristoph. Cf. e.g. Acharn. 411, 413, Birds 915, Thesm. 921, Plut. 404, 1166, Eccl. 245.
6 This is plainly ironical and cannot be used by the admirers of Euripides.
0 Cf. jrtnaval (ppdves Iliad xiv. 294, irv/avds νύοs xv. 41, etc.
d Cf. Theages 125 β f. The line is also attributed to Sophocles. Cf. Stemplinger, Jlas Plagiat in der griechi-schen Literatur, p. 9; Gellius xiii. 18, F. Dummler, Aka-demika, p. 16. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 119 thinks this an 328
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“ Why should they not ? ”	“ Not for nothing,01 ” said
I, “ is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides beyond other tragedians.δ ”	“ Why, pray ? "	“ Be-
cause among other utterances of pregnant thoughtc he said, ‘ Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise.** ’ He meant evidently that these associates of the tyrant are the wise.” “ Yes, he and the other poets/’ he said, “call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God’s’e and praise it in many other ways.” “ Wherefore,” said I, “ being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours for not admitting them^ into our polity, since they hymn the praises of tyranny.” “ I think,” he said, “ that the subtle minds3 among them will pardon us.” “ But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices,* they draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And, further, they are paid and honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by tyrants, and secondly by democracy A' But the higher they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their honour fails, as it were from lack of breath* unable to proceed.” “ Quite so.”
allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus of Macedon.
Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly thinking of Plato.
*	Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Isoc. ii. 5.
f Cf. supra 394 d. What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff.
9 κομψοί is used playfully or ironically.
*	Cf. Gorg. 502 β ff., Iaiics 817 c, and for the expression Protag. 347 d.
‘ Cf. Laches 183 a-b.
’ Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. hi. x. 25 “Our fortune on the sea is out of breath.”
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XIX.	Άλλα δη, εΐπον, ενταύθα μεν εξέβημεν λέγωμεν δε πάλιν εκείνο το του τυράννου στρατοπέδου το καλόν τε και πολύ και ποικίλου και ουδέποτε ταύτόν, ποθεν θρέφεται. Αηλον, εφη, ὅτι, εάν τε ιερά χρήματα ἡ εν τη πόλει, ταΰτα αναλώσει δποι ποτε αν αει έξαρκη, καί τα των από λομένων,1 ελάττους εισφοράς άναγκάζων τον δήμον E εΐσφέρειν. Τί δ’ όταν δη ταΰτα επιλείπη; Αηλον, εφη, ότι εκ των πατρώων θρέφεται αυτός τε καί οι συμπόται τε καί εταίροι καί εταΐραι. Μανθάνω, ην δ’ εγώ· ότι 6 δήμος ό γεννησας τον τύραννον θρέφει αυτόν τε καί εταίρους. Πολλή αύτώ, εφη, ανάγκη. Πω? Se λέγεις; εΐπον εάν δε άγανακτη τε καί λέγη ό δήμος, ότι ούτε δίκαιον τρέφεσθαι υπό πατρός υιόν ηβώντα, αλλά τουναντίον υπό 569 υίέος πατέρα, ούτε τούτου αυτόν ένεκα εγέννησέ τε καί κατέστησεν, ίνα, επειδή μέγας γένοιτο, τότε αυτός δουλεύων τοΐς αυτού δούλοις τρέφοι εκείνον τε καί τους δουλου? μετά ξυγκλύδων άλλων, αλλ’ ΐνα από των πλουσίων τε καί καλών κάγαθών λεγομένων εν τη πόλει ελευθερωθεί η εκείνου προστάντος, καί νΰν κελεύει άπιέναι εκ της πόλεως αυτόν τε καί τούς εταίρους, ώσπερ πατήρ υιόν εξ οικίας μετά οχληρών ξυμποτών εξελαύνων; Γνώσεταί γε, νη Αία, η δ* * ος, τότ Β ηδη ό δήμος, οΐος οΐον θρέμμα γεννών ησπάζετό 1 καλ τα Baiter, τα mss. ; άπολομένων Α2, αποδομένων AFDM, πωλονμένων ci. Campbell. See Adam, App. VI.
0 Cf. on 572 b, p. 339, note e.
* Cf 574 d, Diels1 p. 578, Anon. Iambi. 3. e Cf. Soph. O.T. 873 νβρις φυτΐύΐΐ τύραννον.
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XIX.	“ But this,” said I, “ is a digression.0 Let us return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how it will be supported.” “ Obviously,” he said, “ if there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend these as long as they last and the property of those he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contributions from the populace.” “ But what when these resources fail6 ? ” “ Clearly/’ he said, “ his father’s estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his fellows and his she-fellows.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that the people which begot the tyrant* λυϊΙΙ have to feed him and his companions.” “ It cannot escape from that,” he said. “ And what have you to say,” I said, “ in case the people protests and says that it is not right that a grown-up son should be supported by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget and establish him in order that, when he had grown great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and theso-called ‘ better classes.1'1 and that it now bids him and his crew depart from the city as a father expelse from his house a son together with troublesome revellers?” “ The demos, by Zeus.” he said, “ will then learn to its cost / what it is and what9 a creature it
a For καλών κάγαθών cf. Aristoph. Knights 1S5, and Blaydes on 735. See also supra on 489 e, p. 27, note d.
* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123.
1 For the threatening γνώσεται cf. 362 a, 466 c, II. xviii. 270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 τάχα γνώση, and Lucian, Timon 33 eloerai.
' For the juxtaposition do* οἶον cf. Sgmp. 195 λ, Sophocles ΕΙ. 751, Ajax 557, 923, Track. 995, 1045.
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τε και ηυξε, καί ὅτι ασθενέστερος ών Ισχυρότερους εξ ελαύνει. Πω?, ην δ’ εγώ, λέγεις; τόλμη- -j σει τον πατέρα βίάζεσθαι, καν μη πείθηται, τύπ- J τειν 6 τύραννος; Ναι, εφη, άφελόμένος γε τοι όπλα, ΐΐατραλοίαν, ην δ’ εγώ, λέγεις τύραννον και χαλεπόν γηροτρόφον, και ως έοικε τούτο δἡ 6μολογουμένη αν ήδη τυραννϊς εΐη, και τό λεγόμενον ὅ δήμος φεύγων αν καπνόν δουλείας ελευθέ-G ρων εις πυρ δούλων δεσποτείας αν έμπεπτωκώς εΐη, αντί τής πολλής εκείνης και ακαίρου ελευθερίας την χαλεπωτάτην τε καί πικροτάτην δούλων δουλείαν μεταμπισχόμένος. Και μάλα, εφη, ταΰτα οϋτω γίγνεται. Τί ουν; εΐπον ου κ εμμελώς ήμΐν είρήσεται, έάν φώμεν ίκανώς διεληλυθέναι, ως μεταβαίνει τυραννϊς εκ δημοκρατίας, γενομένη τε οΐα εστίν; ΤΙάνυ μεν ουν ίκανώς, εφη. * 6
α Cf. infra on 574 c, pp. 316-347, note e.
6 As we say, “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 17. 5 Ik wvpbs ώ$ aivos Vecres is <f>\6ya, Theo-doret, Therap. iii. p. 773 καί rbv καπν'ον κατά, την παροιμίαν, ώ$ ioiKt, φ&γοντ{ί, ds αύτδ δη rb πυρ iμπcπτώκaμcv. See Otto, ρ. 137; also Solon 7 (17) {Anth. Lyr., Bergk-Hiller, 9 in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and Iambus, i. p. 122, Loeb Classical
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begot and cherished and bred to greatness, and that in its weakness it tries to expel the stronger.” “ What do you mean ? ” said I; “ will the tyrant dare to use force against his father, and, if he does not yield, to strike hima ? ” “ Yes,” he said, “ after he has once taken from him his arms.” “ A very parricide,” said I, “ you make the tyrant out to be, and a cruel nurse of old age, and, as it seems, this is at last tyranny open and avowed, and, as the saying goes, the demos trying to escape the smoke of submission to the free would have plunged into the fire6 of enslavement to slaves, and in exchange for that excessive and unseasonable liberty c has clothed itself in the garb of the most cruel and bitter servile servitude/1 ” “ Yes indeed,” he said, “ that is just what happens.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ shall we not be fairly justified in saying that we have sufficiently described the transformation of a democracy into a tyranny and the nature of the tyranny itself? ” “ Quite sufficiently,” he said.
Library) eiy δὲ μονάρχου δήμος άιδρΗρ δονλοσύνην ixfcrev, Herod, iii. 81 τυράννου νβριν φ^ίτ/οντας άνδρας is δήμου άκολάστου ΰβριν τΐσεϊν, and for the idea Epist. viii. 334 d.
e Cf. Epist. viii. 35+ d.
d For the rhetorical style cf. Tim. 41 a Oeoi 0eQv, Polit. 303 c σοφιστών σοφιστάς, and the biblical expressions, God of Gods and Lord of Lords, e.g. Deut. x. 17, Ps. cxxxvi. 2-3, Dan. xi. 36, Rev. xix. 16. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1063 τρίδουλος.
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571	Ι. Αντος δη λοιπός, ην δ’ εγώ, ό τυραννικός άνηρ σκεφασθαι, πώς τε μεθισταται εκ δημοκρατικού, γενόμενος τε ποιος τις εστι και τινα τροπον ζη, άθλιον η μακάριον. Αοιπός γάρ οΰν ετι οΰτος, εφη. Οΐσθ’ οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ο ποθώ ετι; Τό· ποιον; Τό τών επιθυμιών, οΐαί τε καί οσαι εισίν, ου μοι δοκοΰμεν ικανώς διηρησθαι. τούτου δη Β ενδεώς εχοντος, ασαφέστερα εσται η ζητησις ον ζητοΰμεν. Oύκοΰν, η δ’ ος, ετ εν καλώ1; Πάνυ μεν οΰν και σκόπει y’ δ εν ανταΐς βουλομαι ιδεΐν. εστι δε τάδε, τών μη αναγκαίων ηδονών τε καί επιθυμιών δοκοΰσί τινες μοι είναι παράνομοι, αι κινδννενονσι μεν εγγίγνεσθαι παντί, κολαζόμεναι δε υπό τε τών νόμων καί τών βελτιόνων επιθυμιών μετά λόγου ενίων μεν άνθρώπων η πανταπασιν άπαλλάττεσθαι η ολίγαι λείπεσθαι καί ασθενείς, C τών δε Ισχυρότεροι καί πλείους. Αεγεις δε και τινας, εφη, τ αντος; Τάς περί τον ύπνον, ην δ’
1 ίν κα\ψ Μ and almost all editions: έ-γκαλω AFD, defended by Apelt, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1895, p. 965.
a For έν κα\ώ cf. Soph. ΕΙ. 348, Eurip. Heracleid. 971, Aristoph. Eccl. 321, Thesm. 292. b Cf. on 558 d.
c For κολαι’όμεναι cf. on 559 β, p. 293, note c. d Cf. Aristot. Etli. Nic. 1102 b 5 if. <5 δ’ dyaOds καί κακό; 834
ι!
BOOK IX
I.	“ There remains for consideration,” said I, “ the tyrannical man himself—the manner of his development out of the democratic type and his character and the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.”
“ Why, yes, he still remains,” he said. “ Do you know, then, what it is that I still miss ? ” “ What? ”
“ In the matter of our desires I do not think we sufficiently distinguished their nature and number. And so long as this is lacking our inquiry will lack clearness.” “ Well,” said he, “ will our consideration of them not still be opportune0 ? ” “By all means. And observe what it is about them that I wish to consider.
It is this. Of our unnecessary pleasures 6 and appetites there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably are to be found in us all, but which, when controlled® by the laws and the better desires in alliance with reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, while in otners the remnant is stronger and more numerous.” “What desires do you mean? ’’ he said. “Those,” said I, “that are awakened in sleep* when ήκιστα, δι άδηλοι καθ’ ΐστνον, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further , Herod, vi. 107, Soph. O.T. 981-992.
Hazlitt writes “We are not hypocrites in our sleep,” a modern novelist, “ In sleep all barriers are down.”
The Freudians have at last discovered Plato's anticipation
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εγώ, εγειρομενας, όταν το μεν άλλο της φυχής εύδη, οσον λογιστικόν και ήμερον και άρχον εκείνου, το δε θηριώδες τε καί άγριον, ή σίτων ή μέθης πλησθεν, σκιρτά τε καί άττωσάμενον τον ύπνον ζητή ίεναι καί άποπιμπλάναι τα αύτοΰ ήθη· οΐσθ’ οτι πάντα εν τω τοιούτω τόλμα ποιεΐν, ως από πάσης λελυμενον τε καί άπηλλαγμενον αισχύνης καί φρονήσεως. μητρί τε γαρ επιχειρεΐν D μίγννσθαι, ως οΐεται, ούδεν όκνεΐ, άλλω τε ότωοΰν ανθρώπων καί θεών καί θηρίων, μιαιφονεΐν τε ότιουν, βρώματός τε άπεχεσθαι μηδενός· καί ενί λόγω ούτε άνοιας ούδεν ελλείπει οϋτ αναισχυντίας. Αληθέστατα, εφη, λεγεις. "Οταν δε γε, οΐμαι, ύγιεινώς τις εχη αυτός αύτοΰ καί σωφρόνως, καί εις τον ύπνον ΐη το λογιστικόν μεν εγείρας εαυτόν καί εστιάσας λόγων καλών καί σκεφεων, εις σύννοιαν αυτός αντώ άφικόμενος, τό επιθυμητικόν E δε μήτε ενδεία δούς μήτε πλησμονή, όπως αν
of their main thesis. Cf. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 74: “It has been perhaps Freud’s most remarkable thesis that dreams are manifestations of this emergence of desires and memories from the unconscious into the conscious field.” “ The barriers of the Freudian unconscious are less tightly closed during sleep ” senten-tiously observes an eminent modern psychologist. Cf, Valentine, The New Psychology of the Unconscious, p. xiii. and ibid. p. 93: “Freud refers to Plato’s view that the virtuous man contents himself with dreaming that which the wicked man docs in actual life, but I believe he nowhere shows a knowledge of the following passage in the Republic. . .
Cf. ibid. p. 95 : “ The germ of several aspects of the Freudian view of dreams, including the characteristic doctrine of the censor, Avas to be found in Plato. The Freudian view becomes at once distinctly more respectable.”
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, replete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own instincts.® You are aware that in such case there is nothing it will not venture to undertake as being released from all sense of shame and all reason. It does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly b and shamelessness.” “ Most true,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti-
Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, exalted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on Aesch. Eumen. 104, Pindar, fr. 131 (96) Loeb, p. 5S9:
εΰδει δὲ τρασσδντων μιλιών, άτάρ εύδόντεσσιν έν iroWoh όνείροιτ Ι δείκνυσι τερπνών {φΐριτοισαν χαλεπών τε κρίσιν, “ but it
sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things delightful or doleful.” · (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf. Pausan. ix. 23, Cic. iJe die. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Rei Iff to Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 d-e, and my review of Stewart’s “Myths of Plato,” Journal of Philos. Psychol, and Scientific Methods, vol. iii., 1906, pp. 495-498.
*	The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the context for ήθο?, φύσιτ and such words.
*	For the idiom ονδεν ελλείπει cf. Soph. Trach. 90, Demosth. liv. 34. Cf. also 602 d and on 533 a, p. 200, note b.
VOL. II
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572	κοιμηθη και μη παρέχη θόρυβον τω βελτίστω χαΐρον η λυπουμενον, άλλ' έα αυτό καθ' αυτό μόνον καθαρόν σκοπεΐν καί όρέγεσθαί τον καί αίσθάνεσθαι ο μη οΐδεν, η τι των γεγονότων η όντων η καί μελλόντων, ωσαύτως δε και τό θυμοειδές πραύνας και μη τισιν εις όργάς ελθών κεκινημένω τω θυμώ καθενδη, άλλ’ ήσνχάσας μεν τω δυο είδη, τό τρίτον δέ κινησας, εν ω τό φρονεΐν εγγίγνεται, ούτως άνατταυηται, οϊσθ' ότι της τ' αλήθειας εν τω τοιοντω μάλιστα άπτεται και Β ήκιστα παράνομοι τότε αι όφεις φαντάζονται των ενυπνίων. Παντελώς1 μεν ονν, έφη, οίμαι ούτως. Ταΰτα μεν τοίνυν επί πλέον εξήχθημεν είπεΐν δ δέ βουλόμεθα γνώναι, τόδ' έστίν, ως άρα δεινόν τι και άγριον και άνομον επιθυμιών είδος έκάστω ένεστι, και πάνυ δοκοΰσιν ημών ενίοις μετρίοις είναι' τούτο δέ άρα εν τοις υπνοις γίγνεται ένδηλον. ει οΰν τι δοκώ λέγειν και ζυγχωρεΐς, άθρει. 'Αλλά ξυγχωρώ.
° Cf. Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology, “And body gets its sop and holds its noise.”
Plato was no ascetic, as some have inferred from passages in the Republic, Laws, Gorgias, an,d Phaedo. Cf. Herbert L. Stewart, “Was Plato an Ascetic?” Philos. Rev., 1915, pp. 603-613; Dean Inge, Christian Ethics, p. 90: “The asceticism of the true Platonist has always been sane and moderate; the hallmark of Platonism is a combination of self-restraint and simplicity with humanism.”
b Cf. Ephesians iv. 26 “ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.”
c iv τφ τοιοντφ·. cf. 382 Β, 465 λ, 470 c, 492 c, 590 a, Lysis 212 c, Laws 625 n.
d This sentence contains 129 words. George Moore says, “ Pater’s complaint that Plato’s sentences are long may be regarded as Pater’s single excursion into humour.” But 338
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep α and not disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and reach out towards and apprehend some of the things unkno^vn to it, past, present or future ; and when he has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and does not after a quarrel fall asleep b with anger still awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are aware that in such case e he is most likely to apprehend truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely to be lawless.”d “I certainly think so,” he said. “ This description has carried us too far,* but the point that we have to notice is this, that in fact there exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most respectable/ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I say, and whether you admit it.” “ Well, I do.”
Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s example. He calls this passage Plato's evening prayer.
* Plato always returns to the point after a digression. I Cf. 543 c, 471 c, 544 b, 56S d, 5S8 b, Phaedo 7S b, Theaet. 177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit. 287 a-b, 263 c, 303 b, Laws 682 e, 697 c, 864 c, and many other passages. Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 αλλά ταντα μέν ίξήχθην, Demosth. De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note i, and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under discussion in 353 c, Theaet. 1S2 c, 206 c, 3leno 93 a-β, Gorg. 479 d-e, 459 c-d, etc.
1 For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 d, Aesch. Eumen. 373, and for the thought Othello nr. iii. 13S: who has a breast so pure But some uncleanly apprehensions Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit With meditations lawful ?
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II.	Toy τοίνυν δημοτικόν άναμνήσθητι olov C εφαμεν είναι. ήν δε που γεγονώς εκ νέου ύπο φείδωλω πατρί τεθραμμένος, τάς χρηματιστικας επιθυμίας τιμά)ντι μάνας, τάς δε μη αναγκαίους,-άλλα παιδιάς τε καί καλλωπισμού ενεκα γιγνο-μενας, άτιμάζοντι. η γάρ; Ναί. Σιυγγενόμενος δε κομφοτεροις άνδράσι καί μεστοΐς ών άρτι διήλθομεν επιθυμιών, όρμήσας εις υβριν τε πάσαν καί το εκείνων είδος μισεί τής του πατρός φειδώ -λίας, φυσιν δε των διαφθειρόντων βελτίω e-χων, 1) αγόμενος άμφοτερωσε κατέστη εις μέσον άμφοΐν τοΐν τρόποιν, καί μετρίως δη, ως ωετο, έκαστων άπολαυων ούτε άνελεύθερον ούτε παράνομον βίον ζή, δημοτικός εξ ολιγαρχικού γεγονώς. ’Ήν γάρ, εφη, καί εστιν αυτή η δόξα περί τον τοιοΰτον. Θβ? τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, πάλιν του τοιοΰτον ήδη πρεσβυτερου γεγονότος νεον υιόν εν τοΐς τούτου αν ήθεσι τεθραμμενον. Τίθημι. Τίθει τοίνυν καί τα αυτά εκείνα περί αυτόν γιγνόμενα, άπερ καί E περί τον πατέρα αυτόν, άγόμενόν τε εις πάσαν παρανομίαν, όνομαζομενην δ’ υπό των αγόντων ελευθερίαν άπασαν, βοηθουντά τε ταΐς εν μεσω ταύταις επιθνμίαις πατέρα τε καί τους άλλους οικείους, τούς δ’ αν παραβοηθονντας· όταν δ* ελπίσωσιν οι δεινοί μάγοι τε καί τυραννοποιοι οντοι μη άλλως τον νεον καθεξειν, ερωτά τινα α ντω μηχανωμενους εμποιήσαι προστάτην των
α Cf. 559 d f.
6 els μέσον : cf. ρ. 249, note f.
e Ironical δή. See p. 300, note a. Cf. modern satire on “ moderate ” drinking and “ moderate ” preparedness.
d ώί (Zero is another ironical formula like ἴνα δή, ώ$ &pa, etc. 340
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II.	“ Now recalle our characterization of the democratic man. His development was determined by his education from youth under a thrifty father who approved only the acquisitive appetites and disapproved the unnecessary ones whose obj ect is entertainment and display. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ And by association with more sophisticated men, teeming with the appetites we have just described, he is impelled towards every form of insolence and outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise b between the two tendencies, and indulging and enjoying each in moderation, forsooth,® as he supposes,1d he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal nor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a democrat.” “ That was and is our belief about this type.” “ Assume,* then, again,” said I, “ that sueh a man when he is older has a son bred in tum f in his ways of life.” " I so assume.” “ And suppose the experience of his father to be repeated in his case. He is drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by bis seducers complete freedom. His father and his other kin lend support to? these compromise appetites while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. And when these dread magi* and king-makers come to realize that they have no hope of controlling the youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in
*	θέ$: cf. Theaet. 191 c, Phileb. 33 d.
1 This is the at of the succession of the generations. Cf. p. 247, note /.
*	Cf. 559 e.
*	An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the false Smerdis. Cf. Herod, iii. 61 ff.
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573	αργών καί τα έτοιμα διανεμομενων επιθυμιών, ύποπτερον και μεγαν κηφήνα τινα* ή τι1 άλλο οϊει είναι τον τών τοιούτων έρωτα; Ούδεν εγωγε, ή δ’ ος, α λλ’ ή τούτο. O ύκοΰν όταν περί αυτόν β ομβοΰσαι αι άλλα ι επιθυμίαι, θυμιαμάτων τε γεμουσαι και μύρων και στεφάνων καί οίνων και τών εν ταΐς τοιαύταις συνουσίαις ηδονών άνει-μενων, επί το έσχατον αϋξουσαί τε καί τρεφουσαι πόθου κέντρον εμποιήσωσι τω κηφήνι, τότε δη Β δορυφορεΐταί τε υπό μανίας καί οίστρα ουτος 6 προστάτης τής φυχής, καί εάν τινας εν αύτώ δόξας ή επιθυμίας λάβη ποιούμενος χρηστος καί ετι επαισχυνομενας, άποκτείνει τε καί εξω ωθεί παρ’ αύτου, εως αν καθήρη σωφροσύνης, μανίας2 δε πλήρωσή επακτού. Παντβλώ?, όφη, τυραννικού άνδρός λεγεις γενεσιν. * 6 * * 9Αρ' οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, καί το πάλαι διά τό τοιοϋτον τύραννος ό “Ερως λεγεται; Κινδυνεύει, ύφη. Ούκοΰν, ώ φίλε, εΐπον, και C μεθυσθείς άνηρ τυραννικόν τι φρόνημα ΐσχει; "Ισχει γάρ. Και μήν δ γε μαινόμενος καί ύπο-κεκινηκώς ου μόνον ανθρώπων άλλα καί θεών επιχειρεί τε καί ελπίζει δυνατός είναι άρχειν. Και μάλ’, €φη. Τυραννικός δε, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ
1 ή τι Α: ή τί FDM.	2 μανίαs FD : καί μανίαs AM.
° Cf. Symp. 205 d.
6 προστάτην: cf. 562 d and 565 c-d.
c For τὰ 'έτοιμα cf. 552 b, Symp. 200 d and e, and Horace, Odes ϊ. 31. 17 “ frui paratis.”
d Cf. Ale. I. 135 e έρωτα ύπόπτερον and the fragment of Eubulus (fr. 41, Kock ii. p. 178):
τίs ην o ypi\pas πρώτος ανθρώπων α.ρα rj κηροπλαστήσας "Ερωθ' νπόπτιρον;
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his soul a ruling passion® to be the protector 6 of his idle and prodigal® appetites, a monstrous wingedd drone. Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is aught else ? ” “ Nothing but that,” he said. “ And when the other appetites, buzzinge about it, replete λήΛ incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and the pleasures that are released in such revelries, magnifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings/ why then this protector of the soul has madness for his bodyguard and runs amuck,9 and if it finds in the man any opinions or appetites accountedΛ worthy and still capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects him with frenzy brought in from outside.7'” “A perfect description,” he said, “of the generation of the tyrannical man.” “ And is not this analogy, ’’said I, “the reason why Love has long since been called a tyrant*?” “That may well be, ” he said. “Anddoes not a drunken man,1 my friend,” I said. “ have something of this tyrannical temper? ”	“ Yes, he has.”
“ And again the madman,the deranged man,attempts and expects to rule over not only menbut gods.” “Yes indeed, he does,” he said. “ Then a man becomes
*	Cf. 564 d.
1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 e.
*	For αίστρμ cf. Phaedr. 240 D.
*	For ποιονμένας in this sense cf. 538 c, 498 a, 574 d.
’ Cf. on 560 d, p. 299, note c.
s έτακτοΰ: cf. 405 b, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven against Thebes 5S3. Soph. Track. 259.
*	Cf. 573 d, Eurip. Hippol. 53S, Andromeda, fr. 136 (Nauck) Θεών τύραννε . . . Έριο?, and What Plato Said, p. 546 on Symp. 197 b.
1 For drunkenness as β tyrannical mood cf. Laics 649 n, 671 b, Phaedr. 238 b.
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(δαιμόνιε, άνηρ ακριβώς γίγνεται, όταν η φύσει η επιτηδεύμασιν η άμφοτεροις μεθυστικός τε καί ερωτικός και μελαγχολικός γενηται. Παντελώς μεν οΰν.
III.	Γίγνεται μεν, ως εοικεν, οντω και τοιοϋτος άνηρ· ζη δε δἡ πως; Τό των παιζόντων, εφη, D τούτο συ και εμοι ερεΐς. Αεγω δη, εφην. οΐμαι γάρ τό μετά τούτο εορταϊ γιγνονται παρ αυτοΐς και κώμοι και θάλειαι και εταΐραι και τα. τοιαΰτα πάντα, ών αν "Ερως τύραννος ένδον οικων διακυβερνάω τα της φνχής άπαντα. Ανάγκη, €φη. τΑρ’ οΰν ου πολλαι και δειναι παραβλαστάνουσιν επιθυμίαι ημέρας τε και νυκτός εκάστης, πολλών δεόμεναι; Πολλαι μέντοι. Ταχύ άρα άναλίσκον-ται, εάν τινες ώσι πρόσοδοι. Πω? δ’ ου; Και μετά E τούτο δη δανεισμοί και της ουσίας παραιρεσεις. Τί μην; °Οταν δε δη πάντ επιλείπη, άρα ούκ άνάγκη μεν τάς επιθυμίας βοών πυκνας τε και σφοδράς εννενεοττευμενας, τούς δ’ ώσπερ ύπο κέντρων ελαυνομενους τών τε άλλων επιθυμιών και διαφερόντως υπ' αυτού τού έρωτος, πασαις ταΐς άλλαις ώσπερ δορυφόροις ηγουμένου, οίστρον και σκοπεΐν, τις τι όχει, ον δυνατόν άφελεσθαι απατη-571 σαντα η βίασάμενον; Σ,φόδρα γ', ύφη. Αναγκαΐον δη πανταχόθεν φέρειν, η μεγάλαις ωδΐσι τε και
° Cf. Adam acl locwho insists it means his origin as well as that of others, and says his character is still to be described. But it has been in c and before.
6 Cf. Phileb. 25 β and perhaps Rep. 427 e with 449 d. The slight jest is a commonplace to-day. W ilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 351, says it is a fragment of an elegy. He forgets the Philebus.
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” I said, “ when either by nature or by habits or by both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, the maniacal.” “ Assuredly.”
III.	“ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,^ but what is his manner of life ? ”	“ As the wits say,
you shall tell me.b ” “ I do,” I said; “ for, I take it, next there are among them feasts and carousals and revellings and courtesans c and all the doings of those whose* souls are entirely swayed * by the indwelling tyrant Eros.” “ Inevitably,” he said. “ And do not many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master passion every day and night in need of many things ? ” “ Many indeed.” “ And so any revenues there may be are quickly expended.” “ Of course.” “ And after this there are borrowings and levyings1 upon the estate ? ” “ Of course.” “ And when all these resources fail, must there not come a cry from the frequent and fierce nestlings 9 of desire hatched in his soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by goads, by the other desires, and especially by the ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and look to see who has aught that can be taken from him by deceit or violence ? ”	“ Most certainly.”
“ And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every
e Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 373 λ. Emendations are superfluous.
d ών 6.v: cf. 441 d-e Stov, etc., 583 a iv ψ, and my review of Jowett and Campbell, A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
o Cf. Phaedr. 238 b-c.
/ For rapaifxtreis cf. Thuc. ϊ. 122. 1, Aristot. Pol. 1311 a 12, 1315 a 38.
* ivvcvfOTTevydvasi cf. Ale. I. 135 e, Laws ΤΊ6 a, 949 c, Aristoph. Birds 699, 1108.
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όδυναις ξυνεχεσθαι. Άναγκαΐον. rAp’ ουν, ώσπερ αι εν αύτω ήδοναί επιγιγνόμεναι των αρχαίων πλέον εΐχον και τα εκείνων άφηροΰντο, οϋτω καί αντος αξιώσει νεώτερος ών πατρός τε καί μητρός πλέον εχειν και άφαιρεΐσθαι, εάν τό αύτοΰ μέρος άναλώση, άπονειμάμενος των πατρώων; ’Αλλα τί μην; εφη. ’Αν δε δη αύτω μη επιτρεπωσιν, Β αρ> ου τό μεν πρώτον επιχειροΐ αν κλεπτειν καί άπαταν τούς γονέας; ΪΙάντως. 'Οπότε δε μη δύναιτο, άρπάζοι αν καί βιάζοιτο μετά, τούτο; Οΐμαι, εφη. Άντεχομενων δη καί μαχομενων, ώ θαυμάσιε, γεροντός τε καί γραός, άρ’ εύλαβηθείη αν καί φείσαιτο μη τι δράσαι των τυραννικών; Ού πάνυ, η δ’ ος, εγωγε θαρρώ περί τών γονέων τοϋ τοιούτον. ΆΛΑ’, ώ Αδείμαντε, προς Αιός, ενεκα νεωστί φίλης καί ούκ αναγκαίας εταίρας γεγονυιας C την πάλαι φίλην καί άναγκαίαν μητέρα, η ενεκα ωραίου νεωστί φίλου γεγονότος ούκ αναγκαίου τον άωρόν τε καί άναγκαΐον πρεσβύτην πάτερα καί τών φίλων άρχαιότατον δοκέ ι αν σοι 6 τοιοΰτος πληγαΐς τε δούναι καί καταδουλώσασθαι αν αύτούς υπ' εκείνοις, ει εις την αύτην οικίαν άγάγοιτο; Nat μά Α”, η δ’ ος. Σφόδρα γε μακάριον, ήν δ* εγώ, εοικεν είναι τό τυραννικόν υιόν τεκεΐν. ΐίάνυ γ’, εφη. Τί δ’, όταν δη τα πατρός καί μητρός
α Cf. Aesch. Eumen. 551. b C f. Gorq. 494· λ t) ras ίσχ&ται λυποΐτο λύπας.
‘ Cf. Vof. Ι. 34ί) β f.
d The word άναγκαίαν means both “ necessary ” and “akin.” Cf. Eurip. Androm. 671 τοιαντα λάσκα* τούs CLi'ayKaiovs φίλους.
e For the idiom πλη-yah . . . δούναι cf. Phaedr< 254 e 346
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source0 or else be afflicted with great travail and pain.6” “He is.” “ And just as the new, upspringing pleasures in him got the better of the original passions of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though younger, -will claim the right to get the better® of his father and mother, and, after spending his own share, to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his father’s estate.” “ Of course,” he said, “ what else ? ” “ And if they resist him, would he not at first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and deceive them ? ”	“ Certainly.” “ And if he failed
in that, would he not next seize it by force ? ” “I think so,” he said. “ And then, good sir, if the old man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a tyrant ? ” “I am not without my fears,” he said, “ for the parents of such a one.” “ Nay, Adeimantus, in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake of a newly found belle amie bound to him by no necessary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his by necessityd and from his birth? Or for the sake of a blooming new-found bel ami, not necessary to his life, he would rain blows6 upon the aged father past his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? And would he subject them to those new fa%*ourites if he brought them under the same roof? ”	“ Yes,
by Zeus,” he said. “ A most blessed lot it seems to be,” said I, “ to be the parent of a tyrant son.” “ It does indeed/’ he said. “ And again, \vhen the resources of his father and mother are exhausted/ and
όδύναις IdwKfv with Thompson’s note. Cf 566 c βανάτφ δέδοται. For striking his father cf supra 569 b, Laics 880 e if., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 if.
1 For έττιλΐίπτ) cf. 568 e, 573 e.
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D επιλείπη τον τοιοντον, πολύ δε ήδη ζυνειλεγμενον iv αύτω ἡ το των ηδονών σμήνος, ον πρώτον μεν οικίας τινός εφάφεται τοίχου η τινος όφε νύκτωρ ιόντος τ ον ίματίου, μετά δε ταΰτα ιερόν τι νεω-κορήσε ι; και iv το ντο ι ς δη πόσιν, ας πάλαι είχε δόζας εκ παιδός περί καλών τε και αισχρών, τας δικαίας ποιουμενας, αι νεωστι εκ δουλείας λελυ-μεναι, δορυφοροΰσαι τον έρωτα, κρατήσουσι μετ εκείνου, αι πρότερον μεν οναρ ελυοντο εν ϋπνω, E ότε ην αυτός ετι υπό νόμοις τε και πατρί δημοκρατούμενος εν εαντώ’ τυραννευθείς δε υπό έρωτος, οΐος όλιγάκις εγίγνετο οναρ, ϋπαρ τοιοΰτος αει γενόμενος, ούτε τινός φόνου δεινού άφεζεται ούτε 575 βρώματος οὅτ’ έργου, αλλά τυραννικώς εν αύτω 6 ερως εν πόση αναρχία και ανομία ζών, ατε αυτός ών μόναρχος, τον εχοντά τε αυτόν ώσπερ πάλιν άζει επί πάσαν τόλμαν, δθεν αυτόν τε καί τον περί αύτόν θόρυβον θρεφει, τον μεν εξωθεν είσεληλυθότα από κακής ομιλίας, τον δ’ ενδοθεν υπό τών αυτών τρόπων καί εαυτού ανεθεντα καί ελευθερωθεντα. η ούχ ουτος ό βίος τού τοιούτου; Οντος μεν οΰν, εφη. Καί αν μεν γε, ην δ* εγώ, ολίγοι οι τοιοΰτοι Β εν πόλει ώσι καί τό άλλο πλήθος σωφρονή,
“ Cf. Meno 72 α, Cratyl. 401 e, Blavdes on Aristoph. Clouds 297.
b He becomes a τοιχωρύχος or a λωποδύτης (Aristoph. Frogs 772-773, Birds 497, Clouds 1327). Cf. 575 b, Laws 831 e.
c νίωκορήσα is an ironical litotes. So Ιφάψεται in the preceding line.
d For ιτοιονμένας cf. 573 b. For the thought cf. 538 c,
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fail such a one, and the swarm a of pleasures collected in his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands on the wall6 of someone’s house or the cloak of someone who walks late at night, and thereafter he will make a clean sweep® of some temple, and in all these actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted just,4 will be overmastered by the opinions newly emancipatede and released, which, serving as bodyguards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance .with it—I mean the opinions that formerly were freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under the control of his father and the laws, he maintained the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is continuously and in waking hours what he rarely became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion that dwells in him as a tyrant -will live in utmost anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole autocrat, will urge the polity/ so to speak, of him in whom it dwells g to dare anything and everything in order to find support for himself and the hubbub of his henchmen,Λ in part introduced from outside by evil associations, and in part released and liberated within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this the life of such a one ? ”	“ It is this,” he said. “And
if,” I said, “ there are only a few of this kind in a city, and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober-
*	Cf. 367 e.
*	Cf. on 591 e.
*	τόν ἔχοντα: cf. Phaedr. 239 c, Laws 837 b, Soph. Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and e.
*	For the tyrant’s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274, note 1.
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εξελθόντες άλλον τινα δορυφοροΰσι τύραννον η μισθού επικουροϋσιν, εάν που πόλεμος η· εάν δ’ εν €ΐρηνη τε και ησυχία γένωνται, αύτοΰ δη iv τη πόλει κακά δρώσι σ μικρά πολλά. Τα ποια 8η λέγεις; Οΐα κλέπτουσι, τοιχωρυχοΰσι, βαλαντιο-το μούσι, λωποδυτοΰσιν, ίεροσυλοΰσιν, ανδραποδίζονται· εστι δ’ ότε συκοφαντοΰσιν, εάν δυνατοί ώσι λέγειν, καί φευδομαρτυροΰσι και δωροδο-C κοΰσιν. Σμικρά γ', έφη, κακά λέγεις, εάν ολίγοι ώσιν οι τοιοΰτοι. Τα γάρ σμικρά, ην δ’ εγώ, προς τα μεγάλα σμικρά έστι, και ταϋτα δη πάντα προς τύραννον πονηριά τε καί άθλιότητι πόλεως, το λεγόμενον, ουδ’ ΐκταρ βάλλει, όταν γάρ 8η'πολλοί εν πόλει γένωνται οι τοιοϋτοι καί άλλοι οι ζυν-επόμενοι αύτοΐς, καί αϊσθωνται εαυτών το πλήθος, τότε ουτοί είσιν οι τον τύραννον γεννώντες μετά δήμου άνοίας εκείνον, ος αν αυτών μάλιστα αυτός Ι) εν αύτω μέγιστον καί πλεΐστον εν τη φυχη τύραννον εχη. Εικότως γ\ έφη· τνραννικώτατος γάρ αν εΐη. Ούκοΰν εάν μεν έκόντες ύπείκωσιν εάν δε μη επιτρέπη η πόλις, ώσπερ τότε μητέρα καί πατέρα έκόλαζεν, οΰτω πάλιν την πατρίδα, εάν οιός τ’ η, κολάσεται επεισαγόμενος νέους εταίρους, καί υπό τούτοις 8η 8ουλεύουσαν την πάλαι φίλην
° Cf. the similar lists of crimes in Oorg. 508 e, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62.
6 So Shaw and other moderns argue in a somewhat different tone that crimes of this sort are an unimportant matter.
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minded, the few go forth into exile and serve some tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercenaries in any war there may be. But if they spring up in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there in the city and effect many small evils/’ “ What kind of evils do you mean ? ”	“ Oh, they just steal,
break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their garments, plunder temples, and kidnap/1 and if they are fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear false witness and take bribes.” “Yes, small evils indeed.6” he said, “ if the men of this sort are few.” “Why, yes,” I said, “for small evils are relatively small compared with great, and in respect of the corruption and misery of a state all of them together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hail c of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men of this sort and their followers become numerous in a state and realize their numbers, then it is they who. in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest ant in his own soul.” “ Naturally,”
“ Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well/ but if the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can. bringing in new boon companions beneath whose sway he will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother-
e ονδ’ ϊκταρ βάλλα was proverbial, “ doesn’t strike near,” “doesn't come within range.” Cf. Aelian, Χ.Λ. xv. 29. Cf. also ούδ’ tryfa, Symp. 198 β, 221 d, Herod, ii. 121, Demosth. De cor. 97.
d In the Greek the apodosLs is suppressed. Cf. Protag. 325 d. Adam refers to Herwerden, JIn. xix. pp. 33S f.
would be the most tyrannical.”
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μητρίδα τε, Κ ρητές φασι, και πατρίδα εξει re καί θρέφει- καί τοΰτο δη τό τέλος αν εΐη της επιθυμίας E του τοιουτου άνδρός. Τοΰτο, η δ’ ος, παντάπασι γε. Ουκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, οδτοί γε τοιοίδε γίγνονται ιδία καί πριν άρχειν πρώτον μεν οΐς αν ζυνώσιν, η κόλαζιν εαυτών ζυνόντες καί παν ετοιμοις .
576 ύπηρετεΐν, η εάν του τι δέωνται, αυτοί ύποπεσόν-τες, πάντα σχήματα τολμώντας ποιεΐν ως οικείοι, διαπραξάμενοι δε άλλότριοι; Και σφοδρά γε. 'Εν παντί άρα τω βίω ζώσι φίλοι μεν ουδέποτε ούδενί, αει δέ του δεσπόζοντες η δουλευοντες άλλω, ελευθερίας δε καί φιλίας αληθούς τυραννική φύσις αει άγευστος, ΐίάνυ μεν οδν. ΤΑρ' οδν ου κ όρθώς αν τούς τοιούτους απίστους καλοΐμεν; Πώς δ’ ου; Και μην αδίκους γε ως οΐόν τε Β μάλιστα, εϊπερ όρθώς εν τοΐς πρόσθεν ώμολο-γησαμεν περί δικαιοσύνης, οΐόν εστιν. *Αλλά μην, η δ’ ος, όρθώς γε. Κ,εφαλαιωσώμεθα τοίνυν, ην δ* εγώ, τον κάκιστον, έστι δέ που, οΐον οναρ δι-ηλθομεν, ος αν ϋπαρ τοιοΰτος η. ΐίάνυ μεν οδν. Ουκοΰν οδτος γίγνεται, ος αν τυραννικώτατος φύσει ών μοναρχήση, καί όσω αν πλείω χρόνον έν τυραννίδι βιώ, τοσούτω μάλλον τοιοΰτος. ’Ανάγκη, εφη διαδεξάμενος τον λόγον ό Τλαύκων.
° So also the Hindus of Bengal, The Nation, July 13, 1911, p. 28. Cf. Isoc. iv. 25 πατρίδα καί μητέρα, Lysias π. 18 μητέρα και πατρίδα, Plut. 792 E (An sent resp.) η δέ πατρία και μητρίς ώί Κ ρητά καλοΰσι. Cf. Vol. Ι. ρ. 303, note e, on 414 E, Menex. 239 a.
b Cf. the accidental coincidence of Swinburne’s refrain, “ This is the end of every man’s desire ” (Ballad of Burdens). e ύποπεσόντΐς s cf. on 494 c ΰποκείσονται. d σχήματα was often used for the figures of dancing. Cf. 352
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land"—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.6 ” “ Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” “ Then,” said I, “ is not this the character of sucli men in private life and before they rule the state : to begin with they associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, they themselves fawnc and shrink from no contortiond or abasement in protest of tlieir friendship, though, once the object gained, they sing another tune.e ” “ Yes indeed,” he said. “ Throughout their lives, then, they never know what it is to be the friends of anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom1 or true friendship.” “ Quite so.” “ May we not rightly call such men faithless3?” “Of course.” “„Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” “ But surely,” he said, “ we \vere right.” “ Let us sum up* then,” said I, “the most evil type of man. He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, has the qualities we found in his dream state.” “ Quite so.” “ And he is developed from the man who, being by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger this quality becomes.” “ Inevitably,” said Glaucon, taking up the argument.
Laws 669 d, Aristoph. Peace 333, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip. Cyclops 221. Isoc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics.
*	Cf. Phaedr. 241 a &\\ot yeyovws, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 trepos ήδη . . . καί ονχ δ αύτδί.
• f Cf. Lucian, Xigrinus 15 ayevaros μιν (XevOepias, ὰ7reiparos δὲ παρρησίας, Aristot. Eth. Xic. 1176 b 19. 1179 b 15.
*	Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a.
4 Cf. Phaedr. 239 d tv κεφάΧαιον.
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IV.	rAρ' οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ος αν φαίνηται πονη-C ρότατος, καί άθλιώτατος φανησεται; καί ος αν πλειστον χρόνον καί μάλιστα τυραννεύση, μάλιστα τε και πλειστον χρόνον τοιοΰτος γεγονώς τη αλήθεια; τοΐς δε πολλοΐς πολλά και δοκεΐ. *Ανάγκη, εφη, ταΰτα γοΰν ούτως εχειν. *'Αλλο τι οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ό γε τυραννικός κατά την τύραννονμενην πάλιν αν εϊη όμοιότητι, δημοτικός δε κατά δημο-κρατουμενην, και οι άλλοι ούτως; Τί μην; Oνκ-οΰν, ο τι πόλις προς πάλιν αρετή και ευδαιμονία, D τούτο και άνηρ προς άνδρα; Πω? γάρ ον; Τί οΰν αρετή τυραννουμενη πόλις προς βασιλευομενην, οίαν τό πρώτον διηλθομεν; Παν τουναντίον, εφη· η μεν γάρ άρίστη, η δε κάκιστη. Oύκ ερησομαι, εΐπον, όποτεραν λεγεις· δηλον γάρ· άλΧ ευδαιμονίας τε αΰ και άθλιότητος ωσαύτως η άλλως κρίνεις; και μη εκπληττώμεθα προς τον τύραννον ενα οντα βλεποντες, μηδ’ ει τινες ολίγοι περί εκείνον, α λλ’ ως χρη όλην την πάλιν είσελθ όντας E θεάσασθαι, καταδνντες εις άπασαν καί ίδόντες οϋτω δόξαν άποφαινώμεθα. Άλλ’ όρθώς, εφη, προκαλεΐ· καί δηλον παντί, ότι τυραννονμενης μεν ούκ εστιν άθλιωτερα, βασιλευομενης δε ούκ
α Cf. Gorgias 473 c-e.
b Cf. the defiance of 473 a and 579 d k&v el μή τφ δοκεΐ, Phaedr. 277 e ούδέ ὰν ό nas δχλοε αυτό inaiveay, and Phileb. 67 β, also Gorg. 473 e “you say what nobody else would say,” and perhaps 500 d διάβολοι δ' έν πασι πολλή. Cf. Schopenhauer’s “ The public has a great many bees in its bonnet.”
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IV.	“ And shall we find,” said I, “ that the man who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for the longest time is most and longest miserable a in sober truth ? Yet the many have many opinions.& ” “ That much, certainly,” he said, “ must needs be true.” “ Does not the tyrannical man/’ said I, “ correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,0 the democratic to the democratic and the others likewise ? ”	“ Surely.” “ And may we not infer that
the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and happiness is the same as that of the man to the man?” “ Of course.” “ What is, then, in respect of virtue, the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a. royal city as we first described it ? ”	“ They are direct con-
traries,” he said; “ the one is the best, the other the worst.” “ I’ll not ask which is which.” I said, “ because that is obvious. But again in respect of happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the same or different ? And let us not be dazzled d by fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few e of his court, but let us enter into and survey the entire city, as is right, and declare our opinion only after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses and contemplated its life as a whole.” “That is a fair chaUenge,” he said, “ and it is clear to everybody that there is no city more wretched than that in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than
e Cf. Tim. 75 d, Rep. 555 a, Parmen. 133 a. For the analogy of individual and state cf. on 591 e.
Λ Cf. 577 a, 591 d, 619 α άνέκπληκτος, Crat. 394 b, Gorg. 523 d, Protag. 355 b. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 ντο τής φαντασίας ιτ€ρι\αμπομίνοις, and Shelley, “ . . . accursed thing to gaze on prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.”
‘ el rives: cf. Gorg. 521 β idv τι ἔχω.
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εύδαιμονεστερα. Άρ’ οΰν, ἡν δ’ εγώ,	7Γ€/η
577 τών άνδρών τα αυτά ταντα προκαλοΰμενος όρθώς αν προκαλοίμην, αξιών κρίνειν περί αυτών €Κ€Ϊνον, ος δΰναται ττ} διάνοια εις άνδρδς ήθος ενδυς διιδεΐν, και μη καθάπερ ττ αι ς εξωθεν ορών εκπλήττεται υπό της τών τυραννικών προστάσεως, ην προς τους εξω σχηματίζονται, α λλ’ ίκυ,νώς διορα; ει οΰν οίοίμην δεΐν εκείνου πάντας ημάς ακουειν, τ ου δυνατοΰ μεν κρΐναι, ξυνωκηκότος δε εν τω αυτώ και τταραγεγονότος εν τε ταΐς κατ οικίαν πραξεσιν,
Β ως προς έκαστους τούς οικείους εχει, εν οΐς μάλιστα γυμνός αν όφθείη της τραγικής σκευής, και εν ου τοϊς δημοσίοις κινδύνοις, και ταΰτα πάντα ίδόντα κελεΰοιμεν εξαγγελλειν, πώς εχει ευδαιμονίας και άθλιότητος ό τύραννος προς τους άλλους; Όρθότατ' αν, εφη, καί ταΰτα προκαλοίο. BouAet οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, προσποιησώμεθα ημεΐς είναι τών δυνατών αν κρΐναι καί ηδη εντυχοντων τοιοΰτοις, ΐνα εχωμεν δστις άποκρινεΐται α ερωτώ μεν; ΙΙάνυ γε.
C V. "Ιθι δη μοι, εφην, ώδε σκοπεί, την όμοιο- * *
“ For the contrast of tyranny and kingdom cf. 587 b, Polit. 276 κ. It became a commonplace in later orations on the true king. Cf. Dummler, Prolegomena, pp. 38-39. f
* The word προστάσεως is frequent in Polybius. Cf. also Boethius iv. chap. 2. Cf. 1 Maccabees xv. 32, “ When he saw the glory of Simon, and the cupboard of gold and silver plate, and his great attendance [παράστασιν].” Cf. also Isoc, ii. 32 δψιν, and Shakes. Measure for Measure ii. ii. 59 “ ceremony that to great ones ’longs,” Henry V. iv. i. 280 “farced title running ’fore the king.”
c For σχηματίζονται cf. Xen. Oecon. 2. 4 σόν σχήμα b σύ περιβόβλησαι, Dio Cass. iii. fr. 13. 2 σχηματίσας . . εαυτόν and σχηματισμός, Hep. 425 β, 494 d.
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that governed by a true king.11 ”	“ And would it
not also be a fair challenge,” said I, “to ask you to accept as the only proper judge of the two men the one who is able in thought to enter with understanding into the very soul and temper of a man, and who is not like a child viewing him from outside, overawed by the tyrants’ great attendance,6 and the pomp and circumstance which they assumec in the eyes of the world, but is able to see through it all ? And what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity of judgement and who has lived under the same roof .with a tyrant*1 and has witnessed his conduct in his own home and observed in person his dealings with his intimates in each instance where he would best be seen stripped* of his vesture of tragedy/ and who had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards of his public life—and if we should ask the man who has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the happiness or misery of the tyrant as compared with \ other men ? ”	“ That also would be a most just'
challenge,” he said. “ Shall we, then, make believe/’ said I, “ that we are of those who are thus able to judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so that we may have someone to answer our questions ? ”
“ By all means.”
V.	“ Come, then.” said I, “ examine it thus. Re-
d It is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself and Dionysius ϊ. Cf. Lairs TH a.
* Cf. Thackeray on Lurlovicus and Ludovicus rex, Hazlitt, “ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest? ” also Gorg. 523 e, Xen. lliero 2. 4, Lucian. Somnium seu Gallus 24 rjs δι νττοκνΨα% iojs τα y ένδον .... Boethius. Cons. iii. chap. 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod, ϊ. 99.
/ Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 το ίξωθΐν προστρα,'/ωδοι'-Aitvov, and Diimmler, Akademika p. 5.
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τητα άναμιμνησκόμενος τής τε πόλεως καί τοΰ άνδρός, ουτω καθ’ έκαστον εν μερει αβρών, τα παθήματα εκατερου λίγε. Τα ποια; ίφη. Πρώτον μεν, ην δ’ εγώ, ως πόλον ειπεΐν, ελεύθερον η δ ουλήν την τυραννουμενην ερεΐς; 'Ως οΐόν τ’, εφη, μάλιστα δουλην. Και μην ορος γε εν αυτή δέσποτας και ελεύθερους. 'Ορώ, εφη, σμικρόν γε τι τούτο · τό δε δλον, ώς έπος ειπεΐν, εν αυτή και τό επιεικεστατον άτίμως τε και άθλίως δοΰλον. Ει D οδν, εΐπον, όμοιος άνηρ τη πόλει, ου και εν εκείνω ανάγκη την αυτήν τάξιν ενεΐναι, και πολλής μεν δουλείας τε και ανελευθερίας γεμειν την ψυχήν' αύτοϋ, καί ταΰτα αυτής τα μέρη δουλευειν, άπερ ην επιεικέστατα, σμικρόν δε καί τό μοχθηρότατον καί μανικώτατον δεσπόζειν; *Ανάγκη, εφη. Τί ουν; δουλην η ελεύθερον την τοιαύτην φησεις είναι ψυχήν; Αουλην δη που εγωγε. Ούκοΰν η γε αυ δούλη καί τυράννου μενη πόλις ήκιστα ποιεί α βούλεται; Πολύ γε. Και η τυραννουμενη άρα E ψνχη ήκιστα ποιήσει α αν βουληθη, ως περί όλης ειπεΐν ψυχής· υπό δε οίστρου αει ελκομενη βία τα-ραχής καί μεταμέλειας μεστή εσται. Πώς γα,ρ ου; ΥΙλουσίαν δε ή πενομενην ανάγκη την τυ-578 ραννουμενην πάλιν είναι; ΥΙενο μόνην. Και ψνχήν
° In Menex. 238 e Plato says that other states are composed of slaves and masters, but Athens of equals. b For τάξιν cf. 618 Β ψνχηί δὲ τάξιν. c γέμειν: cf. 544 c, 559 c, Gorg. 522 e, 525 a. d Cf. 445 b, Gorg. 467 b, where a verbal distinction is 358
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call the general likeness between the city and the man, and then observe in turn what happens to each of them.” “ What things ? ” he said. “ In the first place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as a state ? ” “ Utterly enslaved,” he said. “ And yet you see in it masters and freemen,” “ I see,” he said, “ a small portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly enslaved.® ” “ If, then,” I said, “ the man resembles the state, must not the same proportion b obtain in him, and his soul teemc with boundless servility and illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the most frenzied, plays the despot ? ”	“ Inevitably,”
he said. “ Then will you say that such a soul is enslaved or free ? ” “ Enslaved, I should suppose,” “ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city least of all do what it really wishes d ? ” “ Decidedly so.” “ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul as a whole e—also will least of all do what it wishes, but being always perforce driven and drawn by the gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repentance/ ”	“ Of course.” “ And must the tyrannized
city be rich or poor ? ”	“ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant
drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In Laws 661 Β ένιθνμϊ) is used. Cf. ibid. 688 β τάναντία ται* βον\ήσ«ην, and Herod, iii. 80.
* Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ujs το όλον elxeiv -yevos.
1 Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the stultus repents, and “omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.” Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 “ non mutat sapiens consilium . . . ideo numquam ilium poenitentia subit,” Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. iii. 147. 21, 149. 20 and 33, Stob. Ec. ii. 113. 5, 103. 2-2, and my emendation of Eclogues ii. 104·. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338,
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άρα τυραννικήν 7τενιχράν και άπληστον ανάγκη αει είναι. Οντως, η S’ ος. Τί δε; φόβον γεμειν άρ ούκ ανάγκη την τε τοιαντην πάλιν τον τε τοιοΰτον ανδρα; ΠοΛΑἡ γε. Όδνρμούς δε καί στεναγμούς και θρήνους και άλγηδόνας οϊει εν τινι άλλη πλείους εύρήσειν; Ονδαμώς. Έν άνδρι δε ηγει τα τοιαΰτα εν άλλω τινι πλείω είναι η εν τω μαινομενω υπό επιθυμιών τε καί ερώτων τουτω τω τυραννικω; Πω? γάρ αν; εφη. Εις- πάντα Β δη, οΐμαι, ταΰτά τε και άλλα τοιαΰτα άποβλεφας την γε πάλιν των πόλεων α θλιωτάτην εκ ρίνας. Oύκοΰν όρθώς; εφη.	Και μάλα, ην δ’ εγώ.
αλλά περί του άνδρός αν του τυραννικόν τί λεγεις εις ταύτά ταΰτα άποβλεπων; Μακρώ, εφη, άθλιώ-τατον είναι των άλλων απάντων. Τοΰτο, ην δ’ εγώ, ούκετ όρθώς λεγεις. Πώς·; η δ’ ος. Οΰπω, εφην, οΐμαι, ουτάς εστιν 6 τοιοΰτος μάλιστα. Άλλα τις μήν; "Ode ίσως σοι ετι δόξει είναι C τούτον άθλιώτερος. Ποιο?; "Ος άν, ην δ’ εγώ, τυραννικός ών μη ιδιώτην β ιον καταβιώ, άλλα δυστυχής ή καί αυτώ υπό τινος συμφοράς εκ-πορισθή ώστε τυράννω γενεσθαι. Τεκμαίρομαι σε, εφη, εκ τών προειρημενών αληθή λέγειν. Ναι, ην δ’ εγώ· ἀλλ’ ούκ οϊεσθαι χρή τα τοιαΰτα, άλλ’ ευ
° C/. Laws 832 Α πανωσι τήν ψυχήν, Xen. Symp. 4. 36 πεινωσι χρημάτων, Oecon. xiii. 9 πεινωσι yap τον έπαινον, Aristot. Pol. 1277 a 24 “ Jason said he was hungry when he was not a tyrant,” Shakes. Tempest ι. ii. 112 “so dry he was for sway.” Cf. Novotny, p. 192, on Epist. vii. 335 b, also Max. Tyr. Lies. iv. 4 τί yap Slv el’η πενέστερον άνδρόί έπιθνμοΰντος διηνεκως . . . ; Julian, Or. ii. 85 β, Teles (Ilense), 360
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soul also must of necessity always be needy 0 and suffer from unfulfilled desire.” “ So it is,” he said. “ And again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be full of terrors and alarms ? ” “It must indeed. ” “ And do you think you will find more lamentations and groans and Availing and anguish'in any other city r ” “ By no means.” “ And so of man, do you think these things will more abound in any other than in this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and passions ? ” “ How could it be so ? ” he said. “ In view of all these and other like considerations, then, I take it, you judged that this city is the most miserable of cities.” “ And was I not l ight ? ” he said. “ Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, what have you to say in view of these same things ? ” “ That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” he said. “ I cannot admit,” said I, “ that you are right in that too.” “ How so ? ” said he. “ This one,” said I, “ I take it, has not yet attained the acme of misery.6” “Then λυΙιο has?” “Perhaps you will regard the one I am about to name as still more -wretched/’ “ What one ? ”	“ The one/’ said
I,	“ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live out6 his life in private stationd but is so unfortunate that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to become an actual tyrant/’ “ I infer from what has already been said,” he replied, “ that you speak truly.” “ Yes,”said I,“butitis notenough tosuppose such things. We must examine them thoroughly by
pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-194. Cf. also supra 521 a with 416 e, Phaedr. 279 c, and Epist. 355 c.
* Cf. supra on 503 e, p. 104, note c.
e Cf. Protag. 355 a, Ale. I. 104 e, 579 c.
4 Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. et vit. p. 101 d, Lucian, Herm. 67 ίδκίτηρ βίαν ζην, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3.
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μάλα τω τοιούτω1 λόγω σκοπεΐν. περί γάρ τοι τού μεγίστου ή σκέφις, αγαθού τε βίου και κακού. *Ορθότατα, ή δ’ ος. Έκόπει δη, εΐ αρα τι λέγω. D δοκεΐ γάρ μοι δεΐν εννοήσαι εκ τώνδε περί αυτόν σκοποϋντας. Έ/c τίνων; Έ£ ενός έκαστου των ιδιωτών, όσοι πλούσιοι εν πόλεσιν ανδράποδα πολλά κέκτηνται. ουτοι γάρ τοΰτό γε προσόμοιον εχουσι τοΐς τυράννοις, τό πολλών άρχειν διαφέρει δε τό εκείνου πλήθος. Διαφέρει γάρ. ΟΙσθ* οΰν οτι οΰτοι άδεώς εχουσι καί ον φοβούνται τούς οίκέτας; Τί γάρ αν φοβούντο; Ουδόν, εΐπον αλλά τό α’ίτιον εννοείς; Ναι, ότι γε πάσα ή πόλις E ενί εκάστω βοηθεΐ τών ιδιωτών. Καλώ?, ήν δ’ εγώ, λε'γεις. τί δε; ει τις θεών άνδρα ενα, ότω εστιν ανδράποδα πεντηκοντα ή πλείω, άρας εκ της πόλεως αυτόν τε καί γυναίκα καί παΐδας θείη εις ερημιάν μετά τής άλλης ουσίας τε καί τών οίκετών, όπου α ύτώ μηδ εις τών ελεύθερων μελλοι βοη-θήσειν, εν ποίω αν τινι καί πόσω φόβω οΐει γενε-σθαι αυτόν περί τε αυτού καί παίδων καί γνναικος, μη άπόλοιντο υπό τών οίκετών; Έν παντί, ή δ’ 579 ος, εγωγε. Oύκοΰν άναγκάζοιτο αν τινας ήδη θωπευειν αυτών τών δουλών, καί ύπισχνεΐσθαι
1 On τφ τοιούτφ, the reading of the mss., see note a below. * 6
° Adam ad loc. emends τφ τοιούτφ to τω τοιοι·τω, insisting that the ms. reading cannot be satisfactorily explained.
6 Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 71, note / on 344 d-e and What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 185 a.
c Cf. Polit. 259 d. But Plato is not concerned with the question of size or numbers here.
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reason and an argument such as this.a For our inquiry concerns the greatest of all things,6 the good life or the bad life.” “ Quite right,” he replied. “ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. For I think we must get a notion of the matter from these examples. ” “ From which ? ” “ From individual wealthy private citizens in our states who possess many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being rulers over many, only the tyrant’s numbers are greater.®” “Yes, they are.” “You are aware, then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their slaves ? ”	“ What should they fear ? ”	“ Nothing,”
I said; “but do you perceive the reason why?” “ Yes, because the entire state is ready to defend each citizen.” “You are right,” I said. “ But now suppose some god should catch up a man who has fifty or more slaves d and-waft him with his wife and children away from the city and set him down with his other possessions and his slaves in a solitude where no freeman could come to his rescue. What and how great would be his fear,e do you suppose, lest he and his wife and children be destroyed by the slaves ? ” “ The greatest in the world/ ” he said, “if you ask me.” “ And would he not forthwith find it necessary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them
d Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many anticipations of later history, and suggests to an American many analogies.
* Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii.s p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of her slaves.
f For iv ταντί cf. 579 b, Syrnp. 194 a iv ταντί fiijs, Euthyd. 301 A iv τταντί ί^ίνύμην ι·ττο άττορίας, Xen. Hell. ν. 4. 29, Thucyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii. 20 ίν τασιν . . κακοΐ%. Cf. ταντοΓοs tlvcu. (ylvveudai) Herod, ix. 109, vii. 10. 3, iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1.
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πολλά καί ελενθεροΰν ουδέ ν δεόμενος, καί κόλαξ αυτός αν θεραπόντων άναφανείη; Πολλή ανάγκη, εφη, αύτώ, η άπολωλεναι. Ύί δ’, ει και άλλους, ην δ’ εγώ, ό θεός κύκλω κατοικίσειε γείτονας πολλούς αύτώ, οι μη άνεχοιντο, ει τις άλλος άλλου δεσπόζειν άξιοι, αλλ’ ει πού τινα τοιοΰτον λαμ~ βάνοιεν, ταΐς εσχάταις τιμωροΐντο τιμωρίαις; Έτι Β άν, εφη, οΐμαι, μάλλον εν παντι κακού ειη, κύκλω φρουρούμενος υπό πάντων πολεμίων. ρ' οΰν ούκ εν τοιούτω μεν δεσμωτηρίω δεδεται ό τύραννος, φύσει ών οΐον διεληλύθαμεν, πολλών και παν-τοδαπών φόβων και ερώτων μεστός* * λίχνω δε όντι αύτώ την φνχην μόνω των εν τη πόλει ούτε άποδημησαι εξεστιν ούδαμόσε ούτε θεωρησαι όσων δη και οι άλλοι ελεύθεροι επιθυμητοί είσι, κατα-δεδυκώς εν τη οικία τα πολλά ως γυνή ζη, C φθόνων και τοΐς άλλοις πολίταις, εάν τις εξω απόδημη καί τι άγαθόν όρα; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν, εφη.
VI.	Ούκοΰν τ οΐς τοιούτοις κακοΐς πλείω καρ-ποΰται άνήρ, ος αν κακώς εν εαυτώ πολιτευόμενος, ον νΰν δη συ άθλιώτατον εκρινας, τον τυρανί’ΐκόν,
α For the idiom ovdiv δεόμενο? cf. 581 e, 367 a-b, 410 b, 405 c, Prof. 331 c, and Shorey in Class. Journ. ii. p. 171.
6 For ancient denials of the justice of slavery cf. Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 140 ff., Philemon, fr. 95 (Kock ii. p. 508)
καν δούλο? έστί, σάρκα την αύτην Ζ χει, φύσει yap ούδεί? δούλο? ύ-ηενήθη τοτέ. ή δ’ αν τύχη τό σώμα κατεδούλώσατο, and Anth. Pal. vii. 553 with Mackail’s note, p. 415.
* Cf. p. 360, note a. For the tyrant’s terrors cf. Menander, ΆστΓΐ! {fr. 74, Kock iii. p. 24),' Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6, 579 e and Xen. Iliero 6. S. The tyrant sees enemies everywhere. 361
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many promises and emancipate them,, though nothing would be further from his wish ° ? And so he would tum out to be the flatterer of his own servants.” “ He would certainly have to,” he said, “ or else perish.” “ But now suppose,” said I, “ that god established round about him numerous neighbours who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be master of another,1* but Λνοιιΐά inflict the utmost penalties on any such person on whom they could lay their hands.” “ I think,” he said, “ that his plight would be still more desperate, encompassed by nothing but enemies.” “ And is not that the sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being of a nature such as we have described and filled \vith multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites ? Yet greedy c and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the sacred festivalsd that other freemen yearn to see, but he must live for the most part cowering in the recesses of his house like a woman,' envying among the other citizens anyone who goes abroad and sees any good thing.” “ Most certainly,” he said.
VI.	“ And does not such a harvest of ills s measure the difference between the man who is merely ill-governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical temper, whom you just now judged to be most miserable, and the man who, having this disposition,
d Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 oi δέ τύραννοί ού μάλα άμφϊ θεωρία* ϊχονσιν· ούτ€ yap ιέναι αύτοΐί ὰσψαλέ?. Cf. Crito 52 Β έττί θεωρίαν.
*	Cf. Laws 781 c, Gorg. 485 d.
*	rots τοωύτοις κακοίs is the measure of the excess of the unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. p. 366,
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μη ως Ιδιώτης καταβιώ, άλλ’ άναγκασθη υπό τινος τύχης τυραννεΰσαι, και έαυτοΰ ών άκράτωρ άλλων επιχείρηση αρχειν, ώσπερ ει τις κάμνοντι σώματι και άκράτορι εαυτόν μη ίδιωτεύων άλλ’ άγωνιζό-D μένος προς άλλα σώματα και μαχόμένος άναγκά-ζοιτο διάγειν τον βίον. ΐΐαντάπασιν, εφη, ομοιότατα τε και αληθέστατα λέγεις, ώ Σιώκρατες. Oύκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε Γλαύκων, παντελώς το πάθος άθλιον, και τοΰ υπό σου κριθέντος χαλεπώ-τατα ζην χαλεπώτερον έτι ζη ὅ τυράννων; Κομιδη γ\ εφη. Έστιν άρα τη αλήθεια, καν ει μη τω δοκεΐ, ό τω ὅντι τύραννος τω όντι δούλος τάς E μεγίστας θωπείας και δουλείας και κόλαξ των πονηρότατων και τάς επιθυμίας ούδ’ όπωστιοΰν άποπιμπλάς, άλλα πλείστων επιδεέστατος και πένης τη αλήθεια φαίνεται, εάν τις δλην φυχην έπίστηται θεάσασθαι, και φόβου γέμων διά παντός τοΰ βίου, σφαδασμών τε και οδυνών πλήρης, εϊπερ τη της πόλεως διαθέσει ής άρχει έοικεν. έοικε δἐ· 580 ἡ yap; Και μάλα, εφη. O ύκοΰν και προς τού-τοις έτι άποδώσομεν τω άνδρί καί α το πρότερον ζΐπομεν, ότι ανάγκη καί είναι καί ετι μάλλον γίγνεσθαι αύτώ η πρότερον διά την αρχήν φθο-νερώ, απιστώ, άδίκω, άφίλω, άνοσίω, καί πάσης κακίας πανδοκεΐ τε καί τροφεΐ, καί εξ απάντων
° Cf. infra 580 c and What Plato Said, p. 506, on Gorg. 491 d.
6 For the analogy of soul and body cf. 591 β and on 561 b, p. 313, note g.
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does not live out his life in private station but is constrained by some ill hap to become an actual tyrant, and while unable to control himself0 attempts to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and incontinent body b should not live the private life but should be compelled to pass his days in contention and strife with other persons ? ”	“ Your analogy is
most apt and true,® Socrates,” he said. “ Is not that then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “ a most unhappy experience in every way ? And is not the tyrant’s life still worse than that which was judged by you to be the worst ? ”	“ Precisely so,” he said. “ Then it is
the truth, though some may deny it,d that the real tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the city which he rules ; and he is like it, is he not ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And in addition, shall we not further attribute to him all that we spoke of before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason of his rule, come to be still more than he was,e envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel and nurse f of all iniquity, and so in consequence be *
*	Cf. Soph. 252 c 8μοιόν τε και ά\ηθ&. d Cf. on 576 c, p. 354, note b.
•	Cf. 576 b-c.
1 ιravSoKevs is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laics 918 b. Here the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35 φάλαινα τανδοκΐύτρια, “ an all-receptive grampus ” (Rogers).
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τούτων μάλιστα μεν αντώ δυστυχεί είναι, επειτα '8e και τούς πλησίον αύτώ τοιουτους άπεργάζεσθαι. Ούδείς σοι, εφη, των νουν εχόντων άντερεΐ. ’Ίθι Β δη μοι, εφην εγώ, νυν ήδη, ώσπερ 6 διά πάντων κριτής άποφαίνεται, και συ ουτω, τις πρώτος κατά την σην δόξαν ευδαιμονία και τις δεύτερος, και τούς άλλους εξής πέντε όντας κρίνε, βασιλικόν, τιμοκρατικόν, ολιγαρχικόν, δημοκρατικόν, τυραννικόν. Άλλα ραδία, εφη, ή κρίσις. καθάπερ γάρ είσήλθον, εγωγε ώσπερ χορούς κρίνω αρετή και κακία και ευδαιμονία καί τω εναντίω. λίισθωσώ-μεθα ούν κήρυκα, ήν δ’ εγώ, ή αυτός άνείπω, οτι ό Άρίστωνος υιός τον άριστόν τε καί δικαιότατον C εύδαιμονεστατον εκρινε, τούτον δ’ είναι τον βασιλικώτατον καί βασιλεύοντα αυτού, τον δε κάκιστόν τε καί άδικώτατον άθλιώτατον, τούτον , δε αυ τυγχάνειν όντα, ος αν τυραννικώτατος ών εαυτού τε ό τι μάλιστα τυραννή καί τής πόλεως; | Άνειρήσθω σοι, εφη. ’Ή ούν προσαναγορεύω, εΐπον, εάν τε λανθάνωσι τοιοΰτοι όντες εάν τε μη
° On the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. Xen. Hiero passim, e.g. 4. 11, 6. 4,	8,	15. The Iliero is Xenophon’s
rendering of the Socratico-Platonic conception of the unhappy tyrant. Cf. 1. 2-3. See too Gerhard Heintzeler, Das Bild des Tyrannen bei Platon, esp. pp. 43 ff. and 76 f.; Cic. De amicit. 15, Isoc. Nic. 4-5, Peace 112, Hel.
32 ff. But in Euag. 40 Isocrates says all men would admit that tyranny “ is the greatest and noblest and most coveted of all good things, both human and divine.” In Epist. 6.11 ff. he agrees with Plato that the life of a private citizen is better than the tyrant’s. But in 2. 4 he treats this as a thesis which many maintain. Cf. further Gorg. 473 e, Ale. I. 135 b, i Phaedr. 248 e, Symp. 189 c, Eurip. Ion 621 ff., Suppl. 429 if., Medea 119 ff., I.A. 449-450, Herodotus iii. 80, Soph. Ajax 1350 “not easy for a tyrant to be pious also Dio Chrys. Λ 368
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himself most unhappy a and make all about him so ? ” “ No man of sense will gainsay that,” he said. “ Come then,” said I, “ now at last, even as the judge of last instance6 pronounces, so do you declare who in your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, and the tyrannical man.” “ Nay,” he said, “ the decision is easy. For as if they were choruses I judge them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its contrary.” “ Shall we hire a herald,® then,” said I, “ or shall I myself make proclamation that the son of Ariston pronounced the best man1* and the most righteous to be the happiest,* and that he is the one who is the most kingly and a king over himself;f and declared that the most evil and most unjust is the most unhappy, who again is the man who, having the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes most of a tyrant over himself and over the state r ” “ Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. “Shall I add the clause ‘ alike whether their character
Or. iii. 58 f., Anon. Iambi, fr. 7. 12, Dieis ii.s p. 333, J. A. K. Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. Ill if., Dummler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son temps, pp. 292-293 “ Bodin semble . . . se souvenir de Platon netrissant le tyran. ...”
6 Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this.
*	Cf. Phileb. 66 Α νπό τε ὰτγέλων τέμτων, etc., Eurip. Ale. 737 κηρύκων ΐτο. Grote and other liberals are offended by the intensity of Plato's moral conviction. See ΤΓΑαί Plato Said, p. 364, Laws 66-2-663, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25.
d Plato puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns cf. Gorg. 463 e, 481 d, 513 b, Rep. 600 b, 614. b, Symp. 174· b. 185 c, 19S c.
*	Cf. Laws 664 b-c.
VOL. II
1 Cf. on 579 c, p. 367, note a.
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πάντας ανθρώπους τε καί θεούς; Προσαναγόρευε,
*Φν·	„	t
VII. Είεν δη, €17τον αΰτη μεν ημίν η αιτοδειξις D μία αν εΐη· Δευτέραν δε ίδε1 τηνδε, εάν τι δόξη εΐναι. Ύίς αυτή; ’Επειδή, ώσπερ πόλις, ην δ’ εγώ, διηρηται κατά τρία είδη, οΰτω καί ψυχή ενός έκαστου τριχη, [τό λογιστικόν]2 δεξεται, ως εμοι δοκεΐ, και ετεραν άπόδειξιν. Τινα ταύτην; Τηνδε. τριών οντων τριτται και ηδοναί μοι φαίνονται, ενός έκαστου μία ιδία· επιθυμίαι τε ωσαύτως και άρχαί. Πώς λεγεις; εφη. Τό μεν, φαμεν, ην ω μανθάνει άνθρωπος, τό δε ω θυμοΰται, τό δε τρίτον διά πολυειδίαν εν ι ούκ εσχομεν ον ΟΤ μάτι προσειπεΐν ίδίω αυτού, αλλά ο μεγιστον καί Ισχυρότατον εΐχεν εν αύτώ, τούτω επωνομάσαμεν επιθυμητικόν γάρ αυτό κεκληκαμεν διά σφοδρό -τητα των περί την εδωδην επιθυμιών και πόσιν καί αφροδίσια και όσα άλλα τούτοις ακόλουθα, καί φιλοχρηματον δη, ότι διά χρημάτων μάλιστα 581 αποτελούνται αι τοιαύται επιθυμίαι. Και όρθώς γ', εφη. ΤΑ/)’ οΰν και την ηδονην αυτού και φιλίαν ει φαΐμεν εΐναι τού Κέρδους, μάλιστ αν εις
1	δὲ ίδε Adam : δει δε AFDM : δε δει mss. recc.
2	τό λογιστικόν Α, λογιστικόν A2FDM, λογιστικόν iirιθυμη-τικδν θνμικδν Par. 1642 : omitted by more recent mss.
° Cf. svpra 367 e, 427 d, 445 a, infra 612 B.
6 Cf. supra 435 b-c ff.
e Practically all editors reject τδ λο-γιστικ6ν. But Apelt, p. 525, insists that δέχεται cannot be used without a subject on the analogy of 453 d ίοικεν, 497 c δηλώσει and δείξει, hence we must retain λογιστικόν, in the sense of “ ability to reckon,” and he compares Charm. 174 β and the double sense of \ο-γιστικ6ν in Rep. 525 b, 587 d, 602 e. He says it is a mild mathematical joke, like Polit. 257 a.
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is known to all men and gods or is not known ’a ? ” “ Add that to the proclamation,” he said.
VII.	“ Very good,” said I; “ this, then, would be one of our proofs, but examine this second one and see if there is anything in it.” “ What is it ?
“ Since,” said I, “ corresponding to the three types in the city, the soul also is tripartite,6 it will admit,® I think, of another demonstration also.” “ What is that?” .“The following: The three parts have also, it appears to me, three kinds of pleasure, one peculiar to each, and similarly three appetites and controls.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ One part, we say, is that with which a man learns, one is that with which he feels anger. But the third part, owing to its manifold forms,'d we could not easily designate by any one distinctive name/ but gave it the name of its chief and strongest element; for we called it the appetitive partf because of the intensity of its appetites concerned with food and drink and love and their accompaniments, and likewise the money-loving part,9 because money is the chief instrument for the gratification of such desires.” “ And rightly,” he said. “ And if we should also say that its pleasure and its love were for gain or profit,
d Cf. Phileb. 26 c τό . . . ττλήθο;. Of. Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 492, n. 2.
* Here again the concept is implied {cf. supra on 564 b, p. 313, note e and Introd. pp. x-xi). Cf. Parmen. 132 c, 135 b, Phileb. 16 d, 18 c-d, 23 e, 25 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130 b 2 evl όνύματι τβριλαβεΐν, and eis ir κεφά\αιον άπερειδοίμχθα, 581 a, Schleiermacher’s interpretation of which, “so wiirden wir uns in der Erklarung doch auf ein Hauptstuck stiitzen,” approved by Stallbaum, misses the point. For the point that there is no one name for it cf. What Plato Said, p, 596, on Soph. 267 d.
1 Vol. I. 439 d.	9 Cf. Vol. I. p. 380, note b.
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εν κεφάλαιον άπερειδοίμεθα τω λόγω, ώστε τι ήμΐν αύτοϊς δηλοΰν, onore τούτο της φυχής τό μέρος λεγοιμεν, και καλοΰντες αυτό φιλοχρήματον και φιλοκερδές όρθώς αν καλοΐμεν; Έμοι γοΰν δοκεΐ, εφη. Τί δε; τό θυμοειδές ου ηρός τό κρατεΐν μέντοι φαμεν και νικάν και εύδοκιμειν Β αει όλον ώρμήσθαι; Και μάλα. Ει οΰν φιλόνικον αυτό και φιλότιμον προσαγορεύοιμεν, ή εμμελώς αν εχοι; Έμμελεστατα μεν οΰν. Άλλα μην ω γε μανθάνομεν, παντι δήλον ότι προς τό είδεναι την αλήθειαν όπη εχει παν αει τεταται, και χρημάτων τε και δόξης ήκιστα τούτων τούτω μέλει. ΠοΛὅ γε. Φιλομαθές δη και φιλόσοφον καλοΰντες αυτό κατο, τρόπον αν καλοΐμεν; IIω? γάρ ου; Oύκοΰν, C ήν δ’ εγώ, και άρχει εν ταΐς φυχαϊς των μεν τούτο, των δε τό ετερον εκείνων, οπότερον αν τύχη; Ούτως, εφη. Διά ταΰτα δη και ανθρώπων Αεγομεν τα πρώτα τριττά γένη είναι, φιλόσοφον, φιλόνικον, φιλοκερδές; Κομιδή γε. Και ηδονών δη τρία είδη, υποκείμενον1 εν εκάστω τούτων; Πάνυ γε.
1 υποκείμενον AFD, υποκείμενα. Α2Μ defended by Adam.
α ^ince there is no one specific name for the manifold forms of this part (580 d-e), a makeshift term is to be used for convenience’ sake. See also p. 371, note e.
b Or “ is bent on,” τεταται. Cf. 499 α ζητεΐν . . . τό άληθίς συντεταμένως, Symp. 222 α and Bury ad loc., Symp. 186 β έπΐ πάν 6 θεός τείνει. For the thought cf. also Phileb. 58 d. c Cf. Phaedo 67 β τοί/s όρθώς φιλομαθείς. d Cf. 338 n, 312 c.
' Cf. my review of Jowett in A.J.P. xiii. p. S<56, which Adam quotes and follows and Jowett and Campbell (Republic) adopt. For the three types of men cf. also Phaedo 68 c, 82 c. Stewart, Aristot. Eth. Nic. p. 60 (1095 b 17), says, “The 372
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should we not thus best bring it together under one head ° in our discourse so as to understand each other when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part ? ” “ I, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it is wholly set on predominance and victory and good repute?” “Yes, indeed.” “And might we not appropriately designate it as the ambitious part ancl that which is covetous of honour ? ”	“ Most appro-
priately.” “ But surel)Tit is obvious to everyone that all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever towards6 knowledge of the truth of things, and that it least of the three is concerned for wealth and reputation.” “ Much the least.” “ Lover of learning c and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations for that.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Is it not also true,” I said, “that the ruling principle d of men’s souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one of the other two, as it may happen ? ”	“ That is
so,” he said. “ And that is why we say that the primary classes® of men also are three,the philosopher or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover of gain.” “ Precisely so.” “ And also that there are three forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively
three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581). . . . Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division occurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides Ponticus (apvd Cic. Τuse. v. 3). . . Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 130 on Stoics, Plutarch, De liber, educ. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la science, p. 8. Isoc. Antid. 217 characteristically recognizes only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the entire argument cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, and supra, Introd. pp. Iiv-lv.
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Οΐσθ’ ουν, ην 8’ εγώ, οτι ει θελοις τρεις τοιου-τονς ανθρώπους εν μερει έκαστον άνερωταν, τις τούτων των βίων ήδ ιστός, τον εαυτόν έκαστος μάλιστα εγκωμιάσεται; 6 γε1 χρηματιστικός προς D το κερδαίνειν την του τιμάσθαι ηδονήν η την τον μανθάνειν ούδενός αξίαν φήσει είναι, ει μη ει τι αυτών άργύριον ποιεί; ’Αληθή, εφη. Τί δε 6 φιλότιμος; ήν δ* εγώ· ου την μεν από των. χρημάτων ηδονήν φορτικήν τινα ηγείται, καί αΰ την από του μανθάνειν, ο τι μη μάθημα τιμήν φερει, καπνόν και φλυαρίαν; Οντως, εφη, εχει. Τόν δε φιλόσοφον, ην δ’ εγώ, τί οΐώμεθα τάς άλλας E ήδονάς νομίζειν προς την του είδεναι τ αληθές οπη εχει και εν τω τοιουτω τινι αει είναι μανθάνοντα; τής ηδονής* 2 ου πάνυ πόρρω, καί καλεΐν τω οντι
1	ο ye Hermann, followed by Adam, δ τε mss.
2	τής ηδονής punctis notata in Λ, sed. Baiter: .. . μανθάνοντα τής ηδονής ; ον . . . Adam.
α For iv fupei cf. 4G8 b, 520 c and d, 577 c, 615 a, Gorg. 496 b, Laics 876 b, 943 a, 947 c, Polit. 265 a; contrasted with ev τιf μέρει, Meno 92 e, Gorg. 462 a, 474 λ.
The two expressions, similar in appearance, illustrate how a slight change alters an idiom. So e.g. καινόν ουδέ ν {Gorg. 448 a) has nothing to do with the idiom ουδόν καινόν {Phaedo 100 β) ; τον λόγον ένεκα {Rep. 612 c) is different from λόγον 'ένεκα {Theaet. 191 c—dlcis causa)·, πάντα τάχαΟά {Laics 631 b) has no connexion with the idiomatic πάντ αγαθά {Rep. 471 c, cf. supra ad loc.); nor Pindar's χόλλ’ άνω τὰ δ' αΰ κάτω {ΟΙ. xii. 6) with άνω κάτω as used in Phaedo 96 b, Gorg. 481 d, etc. Cf. also ev τέχνη Prot. 319 c with ev τ ή τέχνη 317 c, νφ έχειν Rep. 490 a with ev νψ ίχειν 344 D, etc., του παντός ήμάρτηκεν Phaedr. 235 e with παντός άμαρτάνειν 237 c. The same is true of words—to confuse καλλίχορος with καλλίχοιρος would be unfortunate; and the medieval debates about όμοουσία and όμοιονσία were perhaps not quite as ridiculous as they are generally considered.
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to each? ” “By all means.” “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “ that if you should choose to ask men of these three classes, each in turn/* which is the most pleasurable of these lives, each will chiefly commend his own 6 * * 9 ? The financier will affirm that in comparison with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are of no value except in so far as they produce money.” “ True,” he said. “ And what of the lover of honour c ? ” said I; “ does he not regard the pleasure that comes from money as vulgar d and low, and again that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge confers honour, mere fume e and moonshine ? ”	“ It is
so,” he said. “ And what,” said I, “ are we to suppose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures compared with the delight of knowing the truth f and the reality, and being always occupied with that while he learns ? Will he not think them far removed from true pleasure,3 and call* them literally*
6 Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature.
« Cf. p. 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical φίλδτιμος. In Mem. iii. 3.13 he says that the Athenians “ excel all others ... in love of honour, which is the strongest incentive to deeds of honour and renown ” (Merchant, Loeb tr.)· Cf. Epist. 320 a, Symp. 178 d, and also Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 1, Mem. iii. i. 10.
*	Cf. Aristot. Eth. Kic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 5-28 e.
*	Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s
novel, Smoke.	1 Cf. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic.
9 Cf. 598 b, Epist. iii. 315 c, Marc. Aurel. viii. 1 π6ρρω φιλοσοφίας. Hermann’s text or something like it is the only idiomatic one, and της ηδονής ον πάνυ πόρρω must express the philosopher’s opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 366.
*	For the infinitive cf. 492 c καί φήσειν, 530 β καί ξψ-eiv.
*	τψ 6 vt ι marks the etymological use of αναγκαία*. Cf. on 511b and 551 e, p. 2G6, note a.
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αναγκαίας, ως ούδέν των άλλων δεόμενον, el μη ανάγκη ήν; Ευ, έφη, Set είδέναι.
VIII.	"Ore δη ονν, εΐπον, αμφισβητούνται έκαστον τον εϊδονς αι ήδοναί και αντος 6 βίος, μη δτι τιρος το κάλλιον καί αϊσχιον ζην μηδέ τδ χείρον και άμεινον, αλλά προς αυτό το ηδιον καί άλν-582 πότερον, πώς αν είδεΐμεν, τις αυτών αληθέστατα λέγει; Οι) πάνυ, έφη, έγωγε έχω είπεΐν. ’ΑΛλ’ ωδε σκόπει. τινι χρή κρίνεσθαι τα μέλλοντα καλώς κριθησεσθαι; άρ’ ούκ εμπειρία τε καί φρονήσει καί λόγω; η τούτων έχοι αν τις βέλτιον κριτήριον; Και πώς αν; έφη. Έκόπει δἡ· τριών οντων τών άνδρών τις εμπειρότατος πασών ών εΐπομεν ηδονών; πότερον 6 φιλοκερδής, μανθάνων αυτήν την αλήθειαν οιόν έστιν, εμπειρότερος δοκέϊ
Β σοι είναι τής από του είδέναι ήδονής, ή ο φιλόσοφος τής από τον κερδαίνειν; Πολύ, έφη, διαφέρει. τω μεν γάρ ανάγκη γεύεσθαι τών ετέρων εκ παιδός άρζαμένω· τω δε φιλοκερδεΐ, δπη πέ-φνκε τα όντα μανθάνοντι, τής ηδονής ταύτης, ως γλυκεΐά έστιν, ούκ ανάγκη γεύεσθαι ουδ’ έμπείρω γίγνεσθαι, μάλλον καί προθυμονμένω ον ρόδιον. Πολύ άρα, ήν δ’ εγώ, διαφέρει τοΰ γε φιλοκερδούς 6 φιλόσοφος εμπειρία άμφοτέρων τών ηδονών.
C Πολύ μέντοι. Τί δε τον φιλότιμου; άρα μάλλον
α Cf. 558 d f.
b This anticipates Laws 663 a, 733 a-b, 734 a-b. c i.e. what is the criterion? Cf. 582 d δι ον, Sext. Empir. Bekker, p. 60 (Pyrrh. Hypotyp. ii. 13-14) and p. 197 (Adv. Math. vii. 35). Cf. Diog. L. Prologue 21, and Laches 18-1 e. For the idea that the better soul is the better judge cf. also Laws 663 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 16-19.
d Cf. 582 d, On Virtue 373 d, Xen. Mem. iii. 3. 11.
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the pleasures of necessity,'“ since he would have no use for them if necessity were not laid upon him ? ” “ We may be sure of that,” he said.
VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, not merely as to which is the more honourable or the more base, or the worse or the better, but which is actually the more pleasurable 6 or free from pain, how could we determine which of them speaks most truly ? ” “ In faith, I cannot tell,” he said. “ Well, consider it thus : By what are things to be judged, if they are to be judged* rightly? Is it not bv experience, intelligence and discussion d ? Or could anyone name a better criterion than these ? ”	“ How could
he?” he said. “Observe, then. Of our three types of men, which has had the most experience of all the pleasures we mentioned ? Do you think that the lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has more experience of the pleasure that knowledge yields than the philosopher has of that which results from gain r ”	“ There is a vast difference,” he said;
“ for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure of learning the true natures of things.® but he cannot easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” “ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, “ far surpasses the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of pleasure.” “Yes, far.” “And how does he compare with the lover of honour ? Is he more un-
* The force of ου extends through the sentence. Cf. Class. Phil. vi. (191J) p.	and my note on Tim. 77 β in A.J.P. x.
p. 74. Cf. 11. v. 408, xxii. 283, Pindar, JYem. iii. 15, Ilymn Dem. 157.
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άπειρός εστι της από του τιμάσθαι ηδονής ή εκείνος τής από τοΰ φρονεΐν; ’Αλλά τιμή μεν, εφη, εάνπερ εξεργάζω νται επί ο έκαστος ώρμηκε, πόσιν αύτοΐς επεται' καί γαρ ο πλούσιος ύπο πολλών τιμάται καί 6 ανδρείος και 6 σοφός, ώστε από γε τοΰ τιμάσθαι, οΐόν εστι, πάντες τής ηδονής έμπειροι' τής δε τοΰ οντος θεάς, οΐαν ηδονήν εχει, αδύνατον άλλω γεγεΰσθαι πλήν τω φιλοσοφώ.
D Εμπειρίας μεν άρα, εΐπον, ενεκα κάλλιστα των άνδρών κρίνει οντος. Πολά γε. Και μήν μετά γε φρονήσεως μόνος έμπειρος γεγονώς εσται. Τί μήν; Άλλα μήν καί δι’ ου γε δεΐ οργάνου κρίνε-σθαι, ον τοΰ φιλοκερδοΰς τοΰτο οργανον ουδέ τοΰ φιλότιμου, άλλα, τοΰ φιλοσόφου. Τό ποιον; Διά λόγων που εφαμεν δεΐν κρίνεσθαι. ή γάρ; Ναί. Λόγοι δε τούτου μάλιστα οργανον. Πω? δ’ ου; Oύκοΰν ει μεν πλούτω καί κερδει άριστα εκρίνετο
E τα κρινόμενα, α επήνει 6 φιλοκερδής καί εφεγεν, ανάγκη αν ήν ταΰτα αληθέστατα είναι. Πολλἡ γε. Ει δε τιμή τε και νίκη καί ανδρεία, άρ' ονχ α ό φιλότιμος τε καί 6 φιλόνικος; Αήλον. Επειδή δ’ εμπειρία καί φρονήσει καί λόγω; *Ανάγκη, εφη, α ο φιλόσοφος τε καί ό φιλόλογος επαινεί, 583 αληθέστατα είναι. Τριών άρ’ ουσα)ν τών ηδονών ή τούτου τοΰ μέρους τής φνχής, ω μανθάνομεν, ήδίστη αν εΐη, καί εν ω ημών τοΰτο άρχει, 6
° For the periphrasis yeyovhs Ζσται cf. Charm. 174 d
ὰ7το\ελοι7Γ05 έσται.
b Cf 508 B, 518 c, 527 d. c Cf. on 582 a, p. 376, note d.
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acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ” “ Nay, honour,” he said, “ if they achieve their several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the delight that the .contemplation of true being and reality brings.” “ Then,” said I, “ so far as experience goes, he is the best judge of the three.” “ By far.” “ And again, he is the only one whose experience will have been accompanied® by intelligence.” " Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instrument,or οργανον, of judgement6 is the instrument, not of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of the lover of wisdom.” “ What is that ? ” “It was by means of words and discussion c that we said the judgement must be reached ; was it not ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ And they are the instrument mainly of the philosopher.” “ Of course.” “ Now if wealth and profit were the best criteria by which things are judged, the things praised and censured by the lover of gain would necessarily be truest and most real.” “ Quite necessarily.” “ And if honour, victory and courage, would it not be the things praised by the lover of honour and victory ? ”	“ Obviously.” “ But since
the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, what follows ? ”	“ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the
things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion are most valid and true.” “ There being, then, three kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur-
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τούτου βίος ήδιστος; Πω? δ’ ου μέλλει; εφη· κύριος γοΰν iiταινετης ών επαινεί τον εαυτοΰ βιον 6 φρόνιμος. Τινα δε δεύτερον, ειπον, βίον και τινα δευτεραν ηδονήν φησιν ό κριτής είναι; Δήλον ότι τήν τοΰ πολεμικού τε και φιλότιμου* εγγυτερω γάρ αύτοΰ εστιν ή ή τοΰ χρηματιστοΰ. 'Ύστατην δή τήν τοΰ φιλοκερδούς, ως εοικεν. Τί μήν; ή S’ δς.
Β IX. Ταΰτα μεν τοίνυν οϋτω δψ’ εφεξής αν ειη καί δις νενικηκώς 6 δίκαιος τον άδικον τό δε τρίτον 'Ολύμπικώς τω σωτήρί τε καί τω Όλυμ-πίω Διί, αθρει ότι ούδε παναληθής εστιν ή των άλλων ήδονη πλήν τής τοΰ φρονίμου ούδε καθαρά, ἀλλ’ εσκιαγραφημενη τις, ως εγώ δοκώ μοι των σοφών τινός άκηκοεναι. καίτοι τοΰτ αν εΐη μεγι-στόν τε καί κυριώτατον των πτωμάτων. Πολιί γε· αλλά πώς λεγεις; ^Ωδ’, είπον, εξευρήσω,
C σοΰ άποκρινομενου ζητών άμα. Έρωτα δή, εφη. Αεγε δή, ήν δ’ εγώ· ούκ εναντίον φαμεν λύττην ήδονή; Και μάλα. Ούκοΰν καί τό μήτε χαίρειν μήτε λυπεΐσθαι είναι τι; Είναι μέντοι. Me-
α The third cup of wine was always dedicated to Zeus the Saviour, and τρίτος σωτήρ became proverbial. Cf. Charm. 167 a, Phileb. 66 d, Laws 692 λ, 960 c, Epist. vii. 33-1 d, 340 λ. Cf. Hesychius s.v. τρίτος κρατήρ. Brochard, La Morale de Platon, missing the point, says, “ Void enfin un troisieme argument qui parait k Platon le plus decisif puisqu’il l’appelle une victoire vraiment olympique.” For the idea of a contest cf. Phileb. passim.
b Cf. Phileb. 36 c, 44 d ήδοναί αληθείς. For the unreality of the lower pleasures cf. Phileb. 36 a ff. and esp. 44 c-d, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 23-25, What Plato Said, pp. 322-323 and 609-610, supra Introd. pp. lvi-lix, Rodier, Pemarques stir le Philebe, p. 381.
e Cf. Phileb. 52 c καθαράς ηδονάς, and 53 C καθαρά, λύττης. 380
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able.” “ How could it be otherwise ? ” he said. “ At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with authority when he commends his own life.” “ And to \vhat life and to what pleasure,” I said, “ does the judge assign the second place ? ”	“ Obviously to
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is nearer to the first than is the life of the moneymaker.” “ And so the last place belongs to the lover of gain, as it seems.” “ Surely,” said he.
IX.	“ That, then, would be two points in succession and two victories for the just man over the unjust. And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the saviour α and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether even real6 or pure,6 but is a kind of scene-painting,'4 as I seem to have heard from some wise man*; and yet-ἴ this would be the greatest and most decisive overthrow.0 ”	“ Much the greatest. But what do you
mean ? ” “I shall discover it.” I said, “ if }’ou will answer my questions while I seek.” “ Ask, then,” he said. “ Tell me, then,” said I, “ do we not say that pain is the opposite of pleasure ? ”	“ We certainly
do.” “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral state*?” “There is.” “Is it not intermediate be-
d Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 b, supra 365 c, 523 b, 602 d, 5S6 b, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266.
*	One of Plato's evasions. Cf. ΙΓΛαΙ Plato Said, p. 513, on Meno 81 a, Phileb. 44 b. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266 misses the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself.
*	For this rhetorical καίτοι cf. 360 c, 376 b, 433 b, 4-40 d, Gorg. 452 e, Laws 663 e, 690 c.
9 Cf. Phileb. 22 e, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046.
*	If anv inference could be drawn from the fact that in the Philehus 42 d ff. and 32 e the reality of the neutral state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is earlier, which it is not.
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ταξύ τούτοιν άμφοΐν έν μέσω ον ησυχίαν ^ τινα περί ταΰτα της ψυχής; η ούχ ούτως αυτό λεγεις^; Ούτως, η S' ος. rAρ' ου μνημονεύεις, ήν 8' εγώ, τούς των καμνόντων λόγους, οΰς λεγουσιν όταν κάμνωσιν; Ποιους; 'Ως ούΒέν αρα εστιν ηΒιον D του ύγιαίνειν, αλλά σφάς έλελήθει, πριν κάμνειν, ήΒιστον ον. Μέμνημαι, έφη. Ούκοΰν και των περιωΒυνία τινι έχομένων άκούεις λεγόντων, ώς ούΒέν ηΒιον τοΰ παύσασθαι οΒυνώμενον; Άκουω. Και έν όίλλοις ye, οΐμαι, ττολλοΐς τοιούτοις αίσθάνει γιγνομένους τούς άνθρώπους, έν οΐς, όταν λυπών-ται, τό μη λυπεΐσθαι και την ησυχίαν τοΰ τοιου-του έγκωμιάζουσιν ως ήΒιστον, ου το χαιρειν. Τοΰτο γάρ, έφη, τότ€ ηΒύ ίσως και αγαττητον E γίγνεται, ησυχία. Και όταν παύσηται αρα, εΐπον, χαίρων τις, η της ηΒονης ησυχία λυπηρόν εσται. "Ισω?, έφη. "Ο μεταξύ αρα νυν Βη άμφοτέρων έφαμεν είναι, την ησυχίαν, τοΰ τό ποτε άμφότερα έσται, λύπη τε και ήΒονή. Έοικβΐ'. ΤΗ και Βυνατόν τό μηΒέτερα ον άμφότερα γίγνεσθαι; Ου μοι Βοκεΐ. Και μην τό γε ηΒύ εν ψυχή γιγνόμε-νον και τό λυπηρόν κίνησις τις άμφοτέρω έστόν 584 η ου; Ναί. Τό Βέ μήτε λυπηρόν μήτε ηΒύ ούχι ησυχία μέντοι και έν μέσω τούτοιν εφάνη άρτι; Έφάνη γάρ. Πω? οΰν όρθώς εστι τό μη άλγεΐν ηΒύ ήγεΐσθαι ή τό μη χαίρειν ανιαρόν; ΟύΒαμώς. Oύκ εστιν αρα τοΰτο, άλλα, φαίνεται, ήν Β’ έγώ, * 6
α For έν μέσω cf. Phileb. 35 e.
6 Cf. perhaps Phileb. 45 β, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 a 24, and Heracleit./r. Ill, Diels i.s p. 99 voCaos ν-γιεΙην έποίησενήδύ. e Cf. Phileb. 43 e, Hipp. Maj. 300 β f.
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tween them, and in the mean,“being a kind of quietude of the soul in these respects ? Or is not that your notion of it ? ” “ It is that,” said he. “ Do you not recall the things men say in sickness ? ”	“ What
sort of things ? ”	“ Why, that after all there is
nothing sweeter than to be-well,6 though they were not aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were ill.” “ I remember,” he said. “ And do you not hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this suffering ? ” “I do.” “ And you perceive, I presume, many similar conditions in which men while suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive delight.” “ Yes,” he said, “ for this in such cases is perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— peace.” “ And so,” I said, “ when a man’s delight comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure λυιΙΙ be painful.” “ It may be so,” he said. “ What, then,we just now described as the intermediate state between the two—this quietude—will sometimes be both pain and pleasure.” “It seems so.” “ Is it really possible for that which is neither to become both0?” “I think not.” “ And further, both pleasure and pain arising in the soul are a kind of motion,d are they not ?” “ Yes.” “ And did we not just now see that to feel neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and an intermediate state between the two ? ”	“ Yes,
we did.” “ How, then, can it be right to think the absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy painful ? ”	“ In no way/’ “ This is not a reality, then,
but an illusion,” said I; “in such case the quietude
d Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in his Topics and De anima.
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παρά τό αλγεινόν ηδύ και παρά τό ηδύ αλγεινόν τότε ή ησυχία, και ούδέν υγιές τούτων των φαντασμάτων προς ηδονης αλήθειαν, αλλά γοητεία τις. 'Ω? γοΰν 6 λόγος, εφη, σημαίνει. ’I8e τοίνυν, Β εφην εγώ, ηδονάς, αι ου κ εκ λυπών είσίν, ϊνα μη πολλάκις οίηθης εν τω παρόντι ουτω τούτο πεφυ-κεναι, ηδονην μεν παύλαν λύπης είναι, λύπην δε ηδονης. Που δη, εφη, και ποιας λέγεις; Πολ-λαι μεν, εΐπον, και άλλαι, μάλιστα δ’ ει θέλεις. εννοησαι τάς περί τάς όσμάς ηδονάς. αΰται γάρ ου προλυπηθεντι εξ αίφνης αμήχανοι τό μέγεθος γίγνονται, παυσάμεναί τε λύπην ούδεμίαν κατα-λείπονσιν. ' Αληθέστατα, έφη. Μἡ άρα πειθώ-C μέθα καθαρον ηδονην είναι την λύπης απαλλαγήν, μηδέ λύπην την ηδονης. Μἡ γάρ. Άλλα μέντοι, εΐπον, αι γε διά του σώματος επι την φυχην τεινου-σαι και λεγόμεναι ηδοναι σχεδόν αι πλεΐσταί τε και μέγισται τούτου τοΰ είδους είσί, λυπών τινες άπ-αλλαγαί. Έίσι γάρ. Ούκοΰν και αι προ μελλόντων τούτων εκ προσδοκίας γιγνόμεναι προησθησεις τε και προλυπησεις κατά ταύτά έχουσιν; Κατά ταύτά. D Χ. ΟΓσὅ’ ούν, ήν δ’ εγώ, οιαί είσι καί ώ μάλιστα έοίκασιν; Τω; έφη. Νομίζεις τι, εΐπον, εν τη φύσει είναι τό μεν άνω, τό δε κάτω, τό δε
° Cf. 586 c, and Phileb. 42 β and 41 e. b For ούδέν byUs in this sense cf. on 523 r. c Cf. Phileb. 44 c-d, Xen. Oecon. 1. 20 ττροσποιούμεναι -ηδοναι ΐϊναι, etc.
d For the idea that smells are not conditioned by pain cf. Tim. 65 a, Phileb. 51 β and e, and Siebeck, Platon als Kritiker Aristotelischer Ansichten, p. 161.
* Cf. Gorg. 493-494, Phileb. 42 c if., and Phaedr. 258 e, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 267 overlooks.
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in juxtaposition® with the pain appears pleasure, and in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these illusions have no real bearing6 on the truth of pleasure, but are a kind of jugglery.6 ”	“ So at any rate our
argument signifies,” he said. “ Take a look, then,” said I, “ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so that you may not haply suppose for the present that it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain and pain from pleasure.” “ Where shall I look,” he said, “ and what pleasures do you mean ? ”	“ There
are many others,” I said, “ and especially, if you please to note them, the pleasures connected with smell.41 For these with no antecedent pain e suddenly attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation leaves no pain after them.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.” “ No, we must not.” “Yet, surely,” said I, “ the affections that find their way through the bodyf to the soul» and are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases from pain.A ” “ Yes, they are.” “ And is not this also the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains that precede them and arise from the expectation of~them ? ”	“ It is.”
X.	“ Do you know, then, what their quality is and what they most resemble ? ”	“ What ? ” he said.
“ Do you think that there is such a thing in nature *
1 Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 e, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, on 328 d, and supra p. 8, note b.
" Cf. Tim. 4ό d (of sensations) Μέχρι τή; ψυχή*, Laws 673 a, Rep. 462 C τρό* την ψυχήν τεταμένη. Cf. also Phileb. 33 D-E, 34, 43 b-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608.
* Cf. Phileb. 44 b, 44 c λυτών . . . άτοφνγάί, Protag. 354 β.
‘ For iv τη φύσει cf. Parmen. 132 d.
VOL. II	2 c
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μέσον; ’Έγωγε. Otei οΰν αν τινα έκ του κάτω φερόμενον προς μέσον άλλο τι οϊεσθαι η άνω φέρεσθαι; και έν μέσω στάντα, άφορώντα οθεν ένηνεκται, άλλοθι που αν ηγεϊσθαι είναι η έν τω άνω, μη έωρακότα το αληθώς άνω; Μά Δι’, ούκ έγωγε, έφη, άλλως οΐμαι οιηθήναι αν τον τοιοΰτον.
E ΆΛΑ’ el πάλιν γ', έφην, φέροιτο, κάτω τ’ αν οΐοιτο φέρεσθαι καί άληθη οΐοιτο; Πώς γάρ ου; Ονκοΰν ταΰτα πάσχοι αν πάντα διά το μη έμπειρος είναι του άληθινώς άνω τε οντος και έν μέσω και κάτω; Αηλον δη. Θαυμάζοις αν οΰν, ει και οι άπειροι αλήθειας περί πολλών τε άλλων μη υγιείς δόξας εχουσι, πρός τε ήδονην καί λύπην καί το μεταξύ τούτων ούτω διάκεινται, ώστε, όταν μεν 585 έπι τό λυπηρόν φέρωνται, άληθη τε οϊονται και τω όντι λυπούνται, όταν δε από λύπης έπι τό μεταξύ, σφοδρά μεν οϊονται πρός πληρώσει τε και ήδονη γίγνεσθαι, ώσπερ πρός μέλαν φαιόν άπο-σκοποϋντες απειρία λευκού, και πρός τό άλυπον οϋτω λύπην άφορώντες απειρία ήδονης άπατώνται; Μά Δία, η δ’ ος, ούκ αν θαυμάσαιμι, άλλα πολύ μάλλον, ει μη ούτως έχει. τΩ.δέ γ* οΰν, εΐπον, έννόει· ούχί πείνα και διφα και τα τοιαΰτα κενώσεις
0 For the purposes of his illustration Plato takes the popular view of up and down, which is corrected in Tim. 62 c-d and perhaps by the ironical δή in Phaedo 112 c. Cf. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) i. p. 428.
6 Cf. Aristot. Met. 1011 b 30-31 and Eth. Nic. 1154 a 30
διά. rb παρά rb evavrlov φαίνεσθαι.
c The argument from the parallel of body and mind here belongs to what we have called confirmation. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 78 b. The figurative use of repletion and nutrition is not to be pressed in proof of con-386
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as up and down and in the middle ? ” “I do.” “ Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is transported from below to the centre would have any other opinion than that he was moving upward0 ? And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in the direction from which he had been transported, do you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere but above, never having seen that which is really above ? ”	“ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I do not think
that such a person would have any other notion.” “ And if he were borne back,” I said. “ he would both think himself to be moving downward and would think truly.” “ Of course.” “ And would not all this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance with the true and real up and down and middle ? ” “ Obviously.” “ Would it surprise you, then,” said I, “ if similarly men without experience of truth and reality hold unsound opinions about many other matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, when they are moved in the direction of the painful, they truly think themselves to be, and really are, in a state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing grey with black,6 so, being inexperienced in true pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness in its relation to pain ? ”	“ No, by Zeus,” he said,
“ it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were not so.” “ In this way, then, consider it.c Are not hunger and thirst and similar states inanitions or
tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 “ Hunger and thirst after righteousness.”
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Β τινες είσι τής περί τό σώμα εξεως; Τί μην; ‘Άγνοια δε και αφροσύνη αρ' ου κενότης eon της περί φυχήν αν εξεως; Μάλα ye. Oύκοΰν πληροΐτ αν ο re τροφής μεταλαμβάνων και 6 νοΰν ισχων; Πώς δ’ ου; Πλήρωσις δε αληθέστερα του ηττον η του μάλλον οντος; Αήλον, δτι του μάλλον. ΥΙότερα οΰν ήγεΐ τα γένη μάλλον καθαρας ουσίας μετ eye ιν, τα οΐον σίτου τε και ποτού και δφου και ξυμπάσης τροφής, η το δόξης τε αληθούς είδος και C επιστήμης καί νού και ξυλλήβδην αΰ πασης αρετής; ώδε δε κρίνε· τδ του αει όμοιου εχόμενον και ό.θανάτου και αλήθειας, καί αυτό τοιοΰτον ον καί εν τοιούτω γιγνόμενον, μάλλον εΐναί σοι δοκεΐ, ή τό μηδέποτε όμοιου καί θνητού, και αυτό τοιοΰτο καί εν τοιούτω γιγνόμενον; Πολύ, εφη, διαφέρει τό του αει όμοιου. 'H ουν ανομοίου1 ουσία ουσίας τι μάλλον ή επιστήμης μετέχει; Ούδαμώς. Τί δ’, αλήθειας; Ουδέ τούτο. Ει δε αλήθειας ηττον, ου καί ουσίας; Ανάγκη. Ου κι) οΰν ολως τα περί την του σώματος θεραπείαν γένη των γενών αΰ τών περί την τής φυχής θεραπείαν
1 άνομοίου Hermann: αει όμοίον mss. followed by Ast and Stallbaum. Adam reads Ad άνομοίου and inserts ή before επιστήμη?. C. Ritter treats ad όμοιου ουσία as a marginal note and reads Ἦ ουν ουσία? τι μάλλον ή επιστήμη? μετέχει (Philologus 67, ρρ. 3112-313). Apelt entirely recasts the passage [Woch.f. kl. Phil., 1903, pp. 348-350).
0 For κενώσει? cf. Phileb. 35 b, 42 c-d, Tim. 65 a. b For the figure of nourishment of the soul cf. Protag. 313 c, Phaedr. 248 b, and Soph. 223 e.
c Cf. What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 a-b.
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emptinesses 0 of the bodily habit ? ” “ Surely.” “ And is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness of the habit of the soul ? ”	“ It is indeed.” “ And
he who partakes of nourishment 6 and he who gets wisdom fills the void and is filled ? ”	“ Of course.”
“And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that of the less or of the more real being ? ”	“ Evidently
that of the more real.” “ And which of the two groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion,® knowledge and reason/* and, in sum, all the things that are more excellente ? Form your j udgementthus. Which do you think more truly is, that which clings to what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, and that which is itself of such a nature and is bom in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what is mortal and never the same and is itself such and is born in such a thing ? ”	“ That which cleaves
to what is ever the same far surpasses,” he said. “ Does the essence of that which never abides the same partake of real essence any more than of knowledge ? ”	“ By no means.” “Or of truth and
reality ? ” “ Not of that, either.” “ And if a thing has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or existence?” “Necessarily.” “ And is it not generally true that the kinds concerned with the service of the body partake less of truth and reality than
d Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms because for the present purpose their distinctions are irrelevant. Cf. 511 a, c, and d διάνοια. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 43 and ρ. 47, n. 339. Plato does not distinguish synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-b.
* Cf. Symp. 209 α φρονησίν re και την ί\\ην ὰρβτήν.
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ηττον αλήθειας τε και ουσίας μετέχει; Πολύ γε. Σώμα 8e αυτό φνχής ου κ οίει ούτως; *Eyiuye. Ούκοΰν το των μάλλον οντων πληρούμενον καί αύτό μάλλον ον όντως μάλλον πληροϋταί η το των ηττον οντων καί αυτά ηττον ον; Πώς γάρ ου; Ει άρα το πληροΰσθαι των φύσει προσηκόντων ήδύ εστι, το τω οντι καί των οντων πληρούμενον E μάλλον μάλλον όντως τε καί άληθεστέρως χαιρειν αν ποιοι ηδονή άληθεΐ, το δέ των ήττον οντων μεταλαμβάνον ηττον τε αν αληθώς καί βεβαίως πληροΐτο καί άπιστοτερας αν ηδονής καί ηττον αληθούς μεταλαμβάνοι. *Αναγκαιότατα, έφη. Οι 58G άρα φρονήσεως καί αρετής άπειροι, εύωχίαις Se καί τοΐς τοιούτοις αει ξυνόντες, κάτω, ως έοικε, καί μέχρι πάλιν προς τό μεταξύ φέρονται τε και ταύτη πλανώνται διά βίου, ύπερβάντες δέ τούτο προς το αληθώς άνω ούτε άνέβλεφαν πώποτε ούτε ήνέχθησαν, ουδέ του οντος τω οντι έπληρώθησαν, ουδέ βεβαίου τε καί καθαράς ηδονης εγεύσαντο, άλλα βοσκημάτων δίκην κάτω αει βλέποντες] καί κεκυφότες εις γην καί εις τραπέζας βόσκονται Β χορταζόμενοι καί όχεύοντες, καί ένεκα τής τούτων
α For ξωόντεϊ see Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1404. λ b Of. What Plato Said, p. 52S, on Pkaedo 79 c for πλανάω of error in thought. This is rather the errare of Lucretius ii. 10 and the post-Aristotelian schools.
c Of. on 576 a cLyevaro·;, and for the thought of the whole sentence cf. Dio Chrys. Or. xiii., Teubner, vol. i. p. 240, and William Watson, “ The tilings that are more excellent ”:
To dress, to call, to dine . . .
How many a soul for these things lives With pious passion, grave intent . . .
And never even in dreams hath seen The things that are more excellent.
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those that serve the soul ? ”	“ Much less.” “ And
do you not think that the same holds of the body itself in comparison with the soul ? ” “I do.” “ Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly filled and satisfied than that which being itself less real is filled with more unreal things ? ” “Of course.” “ If, then, to be filled with what befits nature is pleasure, then that which is more really filled with real things would more really and truly cause us to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and less true pleasure.” “ Most inevitably,” he said. “ Then those who have no experience of wisdom and virtue but are ever devoted to a feastings and that sort of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back again to the centre, and so sway and roam 6 to and fro throughout their lives, but they have never transcended all this and turned their eyes to the true upper region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really filled with real things, nor ever tastedc stable and pure pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth d and heads bowed down over their tables they feast like cattle/ grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more
d Cf. Milton, Comus, “ Ne’er looks to heaven amid its gorgeous feast,” Rossetti, “Nineveh,” in fine, “That set gaze never on the sky,” etc. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De Arguments quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristo-telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, Halle, 1909, who lists Plato’s Symp. 190 a, Rep. 5S6 a, Cratyl. 396 b, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 e. and many other passages.
* Cf. Aristot. Eih. Xic. 1095 b 20 βοσκημάτων βίαν. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine.
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πλεονεξίας λακτίζοντες καί κυρίττοντες άλλήλους σιδηροΐς κερασί τε καί όπλαΐς άποκτινννασι δι’ απληστίαν, ατε ούχϊ τοΐς οΰσιν ουδέ τό ον ου8ε το στεγον εαυτών πιμπλάντες. Παντελώς, εφη 6 Γλαυκών, τον των πολλών, ώ Σώκρατες, χρησμω-δεΐς βίον. *Αρ’ οΰν ούκ ανάγκη καί ήδοναΐς ξυν-εϊναι μεμιγμεναις λΰπαις, είδώλοις τής αληθούς ηδονής καί εσκιαγραφημεναις, ύπδ τής παρ C άλλήλας θεσεως άποχραινομεναις, ώστε σφοδρούς εκατερας φαίνεσθαι καί έρωτας εαυτών λυττώντας τοΐς άφροσιν εντίκτειν καί περιμαχήτους είναι, ώσπερ το τής 'Έιλενης εΐδωλον υπ6 τών εν Τροία Στησίχορός φησι γενεσθαι περιμάχητον άγνοια τοΰ αληθούς; Πολλή ανάγκη, Ζφη, τοιοΰτόν τι αν το είναι.
XI.	Τί δε; περί τό θυμοειδές ούχ ετερα τοιαΰτα ανάγκη γίγνεσθαι, ος αν αυτό τούτο διαπράττηται ή φθάνω δια φιλοτιμίαν ή βία διά φιλονικίαν η D θυμώ διά δυσκολίαν, πλησμονήν τιμής τε καί νίκης καί θυμοΰ διώκων άνευ λογισμού τε καί νοΰ; Τοιαΰτα, ή δ’ ος, ανάγκη καί περί τούτο είναι. Τί οΰν; ήν δ’ εγώ- θαρροΰντες λεγωμεν,
α Cf. supra 373 e, Phaedo 66 c ff., Berkeley, Sir is 330 “ For these things men fight, cheat, and scramble.”
6 rb στέγον: cf. Gorg. 493 n, Laws 714 a. c Plato laughs at himself. Cf. supra 509 c and 540 b-c. The picturesque, allegorical style of oracles was proverbial. For χρηαμφδεΐν cf. Crat. 396 d, Apol. 39 c, Laws 712 a. d Cf. on 584 λ, p. 384, note a.
e For περιμαχήτους cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1168 b 19, Eih. Eud. 1248 b 27, and supra on 521 a, p. 145, note e.
* For the Stesichorean legend that the real Helen remained in Egypt while only her phantom went to Troy cf. Phaedr. 213 α-h, Eurip. Hel. 605 ff., Elect. 1282-1283, Isoc. Ilel. 64, 892
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of these delights; and in their greed® kicking and butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real the unreal and incontinent part6 of their souls.” “ You describe in quite oracular style,c Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ the life of the multitude.” “ And are not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary juxtaposition d as to seem intense in either kind, and to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, and to be fought for,e as Stesichorus says the wraith of Helen έ was fought for at Troy through ignorance of the truth ? ”	“ It is quite inevitable,” he said,
“ that it should be so.”
XI.	“ So, again, must not the like hold of the high-spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satisfying that part of his nature—his covetousness of honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these ends without regard to consideration and reason ? ” “ The same sort of thing,” he said, “ must necessarily happen in this case too.” “ Then,” said I, “ may we
and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, Akademika p. 55, thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. Helena 40. Cf. also Teichmiiller, Lit. Feliden,\. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Reason of Church Government, “ A lawny resemblance of her like that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical symbolism cf. 520 c-d, Shelley, “ Adonais ” 39 :
'Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep With phantoms an unprofitable strife.
Arnold, “Dover Beach,” in fine·.
And we are here as on a darkling plain
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight,
Where ignorant armies clash by night.
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on και περί το φιλοκερδές καί τδ φιλόνικον ὅσαι επιθυμίαι είσίν, at μεν αν ττ} επιστήμη και λόγιο επόμεναι και μετά τούτων τάς ήδονάς διώκουσαι, ας αν το φρόνιμον εζηγηται, λαμβάνωσι, τα? άληθεστάτας τε λήφονται, ως οΐόν τε αύταΐς αληθείς λαβεΐν, άτε αλήθεια επόμενων, και τάς E εαυτών οικείας, ειπερ τό βελτιστον εκάστω τούτο και οίκειότατον; Άλλα μην, εφη, οίκειότατον γε. Τω φιλοσοφώ άρα επόμενης άπάσης της φνχής και μη στασιαζουσης εκάστω τω μερει υπάρχει εις τε τάλίλα τα εαυτοΰ πράττειν και δικαίω είναι, και δη και τάς ήδονάς τάς εαυτοΰ έκαστον καί τάς βελτίστας 587 και εις το δυνατόν τάς άληθεστάτας καρποΰσθαι. Κομιδή μεν οΰν. °Οταν δε άρα των ετερων τι κράτηση, υπάρχει αύτω μήτε την εαυτοΰ ήδονην εξευρίσκειν, τά τε άλλ' άναγκάζειν άλλοτρίαν και μη αληθή ήδονην διώκειν. Ούτως, εφη. Oύκοΰν α πλεΐστον φιλοσοφίας τε καί λόγου άφεστηκε, μάλιστ αν τοιαΰτα εξεργάζοιτο; Πολύ γε. ΠΛβι-στον δε λόγου άφίσταται ούχ οπερ νόμου τε και τάζεως; Δήλονδή. Έφάνησαν δε πλεΐστον άφεστώ -σαι ούχ αι ερωτικαί τε και τυραννικαι επιθυμιαι; * *
° Cf. Phaedo 69 β, and Theaet. 176 β μετά φρονήσεων.
b ιξψγηται has a religious tone. See on έξη-γητήί 427 c. Cf. G04 b.
c Cf. on 583 b, p. 380, note b.
d Cf. What Plato Said, p. 491, on Isysis 221 e.
c Cf. 352 α, 44·0 β and e, 442 d, 560 λ, Phaedr. 237 e.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480 on Charm. 161 b.
0 For els τό δυνατόν cf. 500 d, 381 c, Laws 795 u, 830 b, 8(32 b, 900 c.
h What follows (587 b-588 a) is not to be taken too seriously. It illustrates the method of procedure by minute links, the satisfaction of Plato’s feelings by confirmations
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not confidently declare that in both the gain-loving and the contentious part of our nature all the desires that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing their pleasures in conjunction with them,0 take only those pleasures which reason approves,6 will, since they follow truth, enjo)T the truest® pleasures, so far as that is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are proper to them and their own, if for everything that which is best may be said to be most its ‘ own ’d ? ” “ But indeed,” he said, “ it is most truly its very own/’ “ Then when the entire soul accepts the guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled with inner dissension,e the result for each part is that it in all other respects keeps to its own task/ and is just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper pleasures and the best pleasures and. so far as such a thingis possible,9 the truest.” “Precisely so.” “And so Avhen one of the other two gets the mastery the result for it is that it does not find its own proper pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien pleasure and not the true.” “ That is so,” he said. “ And would not that which is furthest removed from philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this effect* ? ” “ Quite so.” he said. “ And is not that furthest removed from reason which is furthest from law and order ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And was it not made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic and tyrannical appetites ? ”	“ Quite so.” “ And
and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical symbolism. Cf. 546 β f. and William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 55: “ Finally the whole thing is a satire on the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that the German commentators are serious]}· exercised. . . See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil. xi. (1916) pp. 465-468.
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Β Πολύ γε. Έλάχιστον δε αι βασιλικαί τε καί κόσμιαι; Ναί. Πλεΐστον δή, οΐμαι, αληθούς ηδονής καί οικείας δ τύραννος άφεστήζει, δ δε δλί-γιστον. * * Ανάγκη. Και αηδέστατα άρα, εϊπον, δ τύραννος βιώσεται, δ δε βασιλεύς ήδιστα. Πολλἡ ανάγκη. Οΐσθ' ούν, ην δ' εγώ, δσω άηδεστερον ζή τύραννος βασίλειος; "Αν είττης, εφη. Τριών ηδονών, ως εοικεν, ούσών, μιας μεν γνήσιας, δυοΐν C Se νόθαιν, τών νόθων εις το επεκεινα ύπερβάς δ τύραννος, φυγών νόμον τε και λόγον, δουλαις τισι δορυφόροις ήδοναΐς ζυνοικεΐ, και δπόσω ελαττοΰται ουδέ πάνυ ρόδιον είπεΐν, πλήν ΐσως ώδε. Πώς; εφη. 'Από του ολιγαρχικού τρίτος που δ τύραννος άφειστηκει* εν μεσω γάρ αυτών δ δημοτικός ην. Ναί. Ούκοΰν καί ηδονής τρίτω είδώλω προς αλήθειαν απ' εκείνου ξυνοικοΐ αν, ει τα. πρόσθεν αληθή; Ούτως. Ό δε γε ολιγαρχικός από τον D βασιλικού αύ τρίτος, εάν εις τ αυτόν αριστοκρατικόν καί βασιλικόν τιθώμεν. Τρίτος γαρ. Τριπλασίου άρα, ήν δ' εγώ, τριπλάσιον αριθμώ αληθούς ηδονής άφεστηκε τύραννος. Φαίνεται. Επίπεδον άρ', εφην, ως εοικε, τό είδωλον κατά τον τ ου μήκους αριθμόν ηδονής τυραννικής αν εϊη. Κομιδή γε. Κατά Se δύναμιν καί τρίτην αϋξην δήλον δη άπόστασιν όσην άφεστηκώς γίγνεται. Αήλον, εφη, τω γε λογιστικά). Ούκοΰν εάν τις E μεταστρεφας αλήθεια ηδονής τον βασιλέα του τυράννου άφεστηκότα λεγη, δσον άφεστηκεν,
° Cf. Polit. 257 Β άφεστάσιν.
b Cf. Vol. Ι. ρ. 282, note α, on 408 d and supra p. 344, note b, on 573 d.
* For ds τό έπέκεινα cf. Phaedo U2 β and supra 509 b. d Cf. Vol. I. p. 422, note b, on 445 d and Menex. 238 d. 396
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least so the royal and orderly ? ” “Yes.” “Then the tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest remove® from true and proper pleasure, and the king’s at the least.” “ Necessarily.” “ Then the tyrant’s life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.” “ There is every necessity of that.” “ Do you know, then,” said I, “ how much less pleasurably the tyrant lives than the king ? ” “ I’ll know if you tell me,& ” he said. “ There being as it appears three pleasures, one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight from law and reason crosses the border beyond c the spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not easy to express except perhaps thus.” “ How ? ” he said. “ The tyrant, I believe, vre found at the third remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came between.” “Yes.” “ And would he not also dwell with a phantom of pleasure in respect of reality three stages removed from that other, if all that we have said is true ? ” “That is so.” “ And the oligarch in turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king.*1 ” “Yes, the third.” “ Three times three, then, by numerical measure is the interval that separates the tyrant from true pleasure.” “ Apparently.” “ The phantom e of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitudinal mensuration a plane number.” “ Quite so.” “ But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the interval of this separation becomes.” “ It is clear,” he said. “ to a reckoner.” “ Then taking it the other way about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval between the king and the tyrant in respect of true
* Cf. Phaedo G6 c ειδώλων, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures.
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εννεακαιεικοσικαιεπτακοσιοπλασιάκις ήδιον αυτόν ζώντα ευ ρήσε ι τελειωθείση τή πολλαπλασιάσει, τον , δε τύραννον άνιαρότερον τή αντί] ταύτη άποστάσει. Άμήχανον, εφη, λογισμόν καταπεφόρηκας της διαφορότητος τοΐν άνδροΐν, του τε δικαίου και 588 του αδίκου, προς ηδονήν τε και λύπην. Και μέντοι και αληθή και προσήκοντα γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, βίοις αριθμόν, εϊπερ αύτοΐς προσήκουσιν ήμεραι και νύκτες και μήνες και ενιαυτοί. Άλλα μήν, εφη, προσηκουσιν. Ούκοΰν ει τοσουτον ηδονή νίκα ό αγαθός τε και δίκαιος τον κακόν τε καί άδικον, άμηχάνω δη δσω πλεΐον νικήσει εύ-σχημοσύνη τε βίου καί κάλλει καί αρετή; Άμηχάνω μέντοι νη Αία, εφη.
XII.	Εΐεν δή, εΐπον επειδή ενταύθα λόγου Β γεγόναμεν, άναλάβωμεν τα πρώτα λεχθεντα, δι* α δεΰρ’ ήκομεν ήν δε που λεγόμενον, λυσιτελεΐν άδικεΐν τω τελεως μεν άδίκω, δοξαζομενω δε δικαίω. ή ούχ ούτως ελεχθη; Ούτω μεν οΰν. Νυν δή, εφην, αύτω διαλεγώμεθα, επειδή διωμο-λογησάμεθα τό τε άδικεΐν καί το δίκαια πράττειν ήν εκάτερον εχει δύναμιν. Πώς; εφη. Εικόνα πλάσαντες της φνχής λόγω, ΐνα είδή^ 6 εκείνα C λόγων οΐα ελεγεν. Ποιαν τινα; ή δ’ ος. Ύών τοιούτων τινα, ήν δ’ εγώ, οιαι μυθολογούνται παλαιαί γενεσθαι φύσεις, ή τε Χίμαιρας καί ή
° Cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, ρ. 14 “ Hence estimating life by multiplying its length into its breadth.” For the mathematical jest cf. Polit. 257 a-b. b Humorous as in 509 c ύπερβολφ.
c Cf. Phileb. 13 a, 11 a, Parmen. 141 c, Theaet. 209 a and d.
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplication that he lives 729 times as happily and that the tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance.0 ” “An ovenvhelming6 and baffling calculation,” he said, “ of the difference0 between the just and the γ’ unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain! ” “ And what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the lives of men if days and nights and months and years pertain to them.” “ They certainly do,” he said.
“ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and beauty of life and virtue/’ “ Inconceivably indeed, by Zeus,” he said.
XII.	“ Very good,” said I. “ And now that we have come to this point in the argument, let us take up again the statement with which we began and that has brought us to this pass.d It was, I believe, averred that injustice is profitable to the completely unjuste man who is reputed just. Was not that the proposition?” “Yes, that.” “Let us, then, reason with its proponent now that we have agreed on the essential nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How ? ” he said. “ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolicimage of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition may see precisely -what it is that he was saying.”
“ What sort of an image ? ” he said. “ One of those natures that the ancient fables tell of,” said I, “ as that of the Chimaera^ or Scylla^ or Cerberus,Λ and
d Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 8, Phileb. 27 c, and p. 339, note e, on 572 b.	* Cf. 348 b, 361 a.
*	Cf. Homer, II. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 d.
*	Od. xii. 83 ff.
*	Hesiod, Theog. 311-312.
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Σκύλλης καί Κερβέρου, και άλλαι τινες συχνέά λέγονται ξυμπεφυκυΐαι ίδέαι πολλαί εις εν γενέσθαι. Αέγονται γάρ, έφη. Πλάττε τοίνυν μίαν μεν ιδέαν θηρίου ποικίλου και πολυκέφαλου, ημέρων δε θηρίων έχοντος κεφαλας κύκλω καί αγρίων, και δυνατού μεταβάλλειν καί φύειν εξ αυτού πάντα D ταΰτα. Δεινού πλάστου, έφη, τδ εργον δμως δέ, επειδή εύπλαστότερον κηρού καί των τοιούτων λόγος, πεπλάσθω. Μίαν δη τοίνυν άλλην ιδέαν λέοντος, μίαν δέ ανθρώπου· πολύ δέ μέγιστον έστω τό πρώτον καί δεύτερον τό δεύτερον. Ταΰτα, έφη, ράω· καί πέπλασται. Σύναπτε τοίνυν αυτά εις εν τρία όντα, ώστε πη Συμπεφυκέναι άλληλοις. Συνηπται, έφη. ΤΙερίπλασον δη αύτοΐς έξωθεν ενός εικόνα, την τού ανθρώπου, ώστε τω μη E δυναμένω τα εντός όραν, άλλα τό εξω μόνον έλυτρον όρώντι, εν ζωον φαίνεσθαι, άνθρωπον. ΤΙεριπέπλασται, έφη. Αέγωμεν δη τω λέγοντι,
° Stallbaum ad loc. gives a long list of writers who imitated this passage. Hesiod, Theog. 823 f., portrays a similar monster in Typhoeus, who had a hundred serpent-heads. For the animal in man ef. Tim. 70 e, Charm. 155 d-e, Phaedr. 230 a, 246 a ff., Boethius, Cons. iv. 2-3, Horace, Epist. ϊ. 1. 76, Iamblichus, Protrept. chap, iii., Machiavelli, Prince xvii. (La Bestia), Emerson, History ·. “ Every animal in the barnyard . . . has contrived to get a footing . . . in some one or other of these upright heaven-facing speakers. Ah, brother, hold fast to the man and awe the beast,” etc. Cf. Tennyson, lines “ By an Evolutionist”;
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last.
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the numerous other examples that are told of many forms gro-svn together in one.” “Yes. they do tell of them.” “ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold and many-headed beasta that has a ring of heads of tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause to spring forth from itself all such growths.” “ It is the task of a cunning artist,6 ” he said, “ but nevertheless, since speech is more plastic than wax c and other such media, assume that it has been so fashioned.” “ Then fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and let the first be far the largestd and the second second in size.” “ That is easier,” he said, “ and is done.” “ Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to grow together.” “ They are so united,” he said. “ Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to look within e but who can see only the external sheath it appears to be one living creature, the man.” “ The sheath is made fast about him,” he said. “ Let us,
“ In Memoriam,” cxviii.:
Move upward, working out the beast,
And let the ape and tiger die.
A modem scientific man solemnly writes: “ The theory of evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of something of the ape and tiger in us.” For an example of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg’s “ There is a wolf in me. . . . There is a fox in me. . . . There is a hog in me . . . 0,1 got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside my ribs.” Cf. Brunetiere, Questions actuelles, p. 114.
1	. 596 c.
„ . Cic. De or. iii. 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram . . . fingimus.” Otto, p. SO, says it is a proverb. For the development of this figure cf. Pliny, Epist. vii. 9 “ ut laus est cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.” For the idea that word is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 99 e, Laics 636 a, 736 b, Tim. 19 e.
*Cf.±\2\.	· Cf. 577 a.
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ως λυσιτελεΐ τουτω άδικεΐν τω άνθρώπω, δίκαια δε πράττειν ου ξυμφέρει, ότι ούδέν άλλο φησίν ἡ λυσιτελεΐν αύτω το παντοδαπον θηρίον εύωχοΰντι ποΐ€Ϊν ισχυρόν καί τον λέοντα και τα περί τον 589 λέοντα, τον δε άνθρωπον λιμοκτονεΐν και ποιεΐν ασθενή, ώστε ελκεσθαι όττη αν εκείνων όπότερον άγη, καί μηδέν έτερον ετερω ξυνεθίζειν μηδέ φίλον ποιεΐν, ἀλλ’ εάν αυτά εν αύτοΐς δάκνεσθαί τε και μαχόμενα εσθίειν άλληλα. ΐΐαντάπασι γάρ, έφη, ταϋτ αν λέγοι 6 το άδικεΐν επαίνων. Oύκοϋν αυ 6 τα δίκαια λέγων λυσιτελεΐν φαίη αν δεΐν ταΰτα πράττειν και ταΰτα λέγειν, δθεν τοΰ ανθρώπου 6 Β 4 ντο ς άνθρωπος εσται εγκρατέστατος, και τοΰ πολυκέφαλου θρέμματος επιμελήσεται ώσπερ γεωργός, τα μεν ήμερα τρεφων καί τιθασευων, τα δε άγρια άποκωλύων φύεσθαι, ξύμμαχον ποιησάμενος την τοΰ λέοντος φυσιν, καί κοινή πάντων κηδό-μενος, φίλα ποιησάμενος άλλήλοις τε καί αύτω, ουτω θρέφει; Κομιδή γάρ αυ λέγει ταΰτα 6 τό δίκαιον επαίνων. Κατά πάντα τρόπον δη 6 μεν C τά δίκαια εγκωμιάζω ν αληθή αν λέγοι, ό δε τα άδικα φευδοιτο. π ρος τε γάρ ηδονήν καί προς ευδοξίαν καί ωφέλειαν σκοπού μένω ό μεν επαι νέτης τοΰ δικαίου αληθεύει, ό δέ φέκτης ούδέν υγιές ούδ’ * 6
° The whole passage illustrates the psychology of 440 « ΙΤ.
6 Cf. Protag. 352 c πβριιλκομένης, with Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1145 b 24.
c Perhaps a latent allusion to Hesiod, Works and Days 278.
d Cf. “the inward man,” Romans vii. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, Ephes. iii. 16.
e Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 10 “ Religion says: ‘ The kingdom of God is within you ’; and culture, in 402
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his advantage, that he is affirming nothing else than that it profits him to feast and make strong the multifarious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the lion, but to starve the man a and so enfeeble him that he can be pulled about6 whithersoever either of the others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile with one another the tsvo creatures but suffer them to bite and fight and devour one another.® ” “ Yes,” he said, “ that is precisely what the panegyrist of injustice will be found to say.” “ And on the other hand he who says that justice is the more profitable affirms that all our actions and words should tend to give the man within us d complete domination e over the entire man and make him take charge f of the many-headed beast—like a farmer» who cherishes and trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of the wild—and he will make an ally* of the lion’s nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first make them friendly to one another and to himself, and so foster their growth/’ “ Yes, that in tum is precisely the meaning of the man who commends justice.” “From every point of view, then, the panegyrist of justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks the truth, while there is no soundness or real know-
like manner, places human perfection in an internal condition, in the growth and predominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished from our animality.”
*	Cf. Gorg. 516 a-b.
•	Cf. Thead. 167 o-c, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on Euthyphro 2 d.
A Cf. 441 a.
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είδώς φέγει δ τι φεγει. Ον μοι δοκεΐ, ή δ’ ος, ούδαμή γε. ΙΙείθωμεν τοίνυν αυτόν πράως, ου γάρ εκών αμαρτάνει, ερω τώντες· ω μακάριε, ον και τα καλά και αισχρά νόμιμα διά τα τοιαΰτ’ αν D φαΐμεν γεγονέναι· τ α μεν καλά τ α υπό τφ άνθρώπω, μάλλον δε ’ίσως τα υπ ό τω θείω τα θηριώδη ποιονντα τής φύσεως, αισχρά δ<= τα υπό τω άγρίω τό ήμερον δονλονμενα; ξυμφήσει ή πώς; Έάν μοι, εφη, πείθηται. ’Έστιν ουν, εΐπον, δτω λυσι-τελεί εκ τούτου του λόγου χρυσίον λαμβάνειν αδίκως, ει'περ τοιόνδε τι γίγνεται, λαμβάνων τό χρυσίον άμα καταδουλονται τό βέλτιστοι1 εαυτού τω E μοχθηροτάτω; ή ει μεν λαβών χρυσών υιόν ή θυγατέρα εδουλοΰτο, καί ταύτ εις αγρίων τε καί κακών άνδρών, ονκ αν αύτω ελνσιτελει ουδ’ αν πάμπολυ επί τοντω λαμβάνειν, ει δε τό εαυτού θειότατον υπό τω άθεωτάτω τε καί μιαρωτάτω δουλοΰται καί μηδέν ελεεί, ούκ άρα άθλιός εστι καί 590 πολύ επί δεινότερα) όλεθρω χρυσόν δωροδοκεί ή Εριφύλη επί τη τού άνδρός φυχή τον όρμον δεξαμενή; Πολύ μέντοι, ή δ* ος ό Τλαύκων εγώ γάρ σοι υπέρ εκείνου άποκρινούμαι.
XIII.	Ούκοΰν καί τό άκολασταίνειν οΐει διά τοιαΰτα πάλαι φεγεσθαι, ότι άνίεται εν τω τοιούτω
° πράως: cf. the use of ήρέμα 476 E, 494 d. b Plato always maintains that wrong-doing is involuntary and due to ignorance. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 640, on Laws 860 d.
c Cf. supra 501 b, Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years after,” in fine, “ The highest Human Nature is divine.” d Cf. Matt. xvi. 26, Mark viii. 36, “ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” Atypical argumentum ex eontrario. Cf. 445 λ-d and 404
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” “ None whatever, I think,” said he. “ Shall we: then, try to persuade him gently.® for he does not willingly err,6 by questioning him thus : Dear friend, should 11 1 11 11 ’ gs which law and custom
reason—the fair and honourable things being those that subject the brutish part of our nature to that which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that which is divine,® while the foul and base are the things that enslave the gentle nature to the wild ? Will he assent or not ? ” “ He will if he is counselled by me.” “ Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the worst ? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to fierce and evil men, it would not profit him γ’ no matter how large the sum, yet that, if the result is to be the ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe much more disastrously than Eriphyle e did when she received the necklace as the price έ of her husband’s life ? ”	“ Far more,” said Glaucon, “ for Ι λυϊΙΙ
answer you in his behalf.”
XIII.	“ And do-you not think that the reason for the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because
Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul cf. Iaixcs 726-72S, 743 e, 697 b, 913 b, 959 a-β. Cf. supra 585 d.
* Cf. Od. xi. 326, Frazer on Apollodorus iii. 6. 2 (Loeb). Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Xem. ix. 37 ff., and Pausan. x. 29. 7.
f For (τί in this sense cf. Thompson on Meno 90 d. Cf. Apol. 41 a ivi ττόσφ, Demosth. xlv. 66.
accounted so for a like
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τδ δεινόν, τδ μέγα εκείνο καί πολυειδές θρέμμα πέρα τον δέοντος; Αηλον, εφη. * *Η δ’ αυθάδεια Β καί δυσκολία φέγεται ονχ όταν τδ λεοντώδές τε και όφεώδες αύξηται καί συντείνηται άναρμόστως; ΐίάνυ μεν οΰν. Τρυφή δε καί μαλθακία ούκ επί τη αυτόν τούτου χαλάσει τε καί άνέσει φέγεται, δταν εν αυτω δειλίαν εμποιτ); Τί μην; Κολακεία δε καί ανελευθερία ούχ δταν τις το αυτό τούτο, τδ θυμοειδές, ύπδ τω δχλωδει θηρίω πoifj, καί ένεκα χρημάτων καί της εκείνου απληστίας προπηλα-κιζόμενον έθίζη εκ νέου αντί λέοντος πίθηκον C γίγνεσθαι; Και μάλα, εφη. Βαναυσία δε καί χειροτεχνία διά τί, οΐει, όνειδος φέρει; η δι* άλλο τι φησομεν η δταν τις ασθενές φύσει εχη τδ του βέλτιστου είδος, ώστε μη αν δύνασθαι άρχειν των εν αυτω θρεμμάτων, αλλά θεραπεύειν εκείνα, καί τα θωπεύματα αυτών μόνον δννηται μανθάνειν; "Έιοικεν, εφη. Oυκοϋν ΐνα καί ό τοιοϋτος ύπδ όμοιου άρχηται οΐουπερ ό βέλτιστος, δοΰλον αυτόν D φάμε ν δεΐν είναι εκείνου του βέλτιστου, έχοντος εν αυτω τδ θειον άρχον, ούκ επί βλάβη τη του δούλου
° See Adam ad loc. on the asyndeton.
b αύθάδεια: cf. supra 518 e.
c Not mentioned before, but, as Schleiermacher says, might be included in τα περί τον λέοντα. Cf. Adam ad loc. Or Plato may be thinking of the chim&era (II. vi. 181).
d Cf. 620 c.	* Cf. p. 49, note e.
* For the idea that it is better to be ruled by a better man cf. Ale. I. 135 b-c, Polit. 296 b-c, Democr. fr. 75 (Diels ii.8 p. 77), Xen. Mem. i. 5. 5 δουλεύοντα δὲ ταTs τοιαύταις τηδοναα ΐκετεντέον τους θεούς δεσποτών ά-/αθων τνχεΐν, Xen. Cyr. νϊϋ. 1. 40 βελτίοναs βἶναι. Cf. also Laics 713 d-714 α, 627 e, Phaedo 62 d-e, and Laics 684 c. Cf. Ruskin, Queen of the Air,p. 210 (Branbvood ed., 1891): “ The first duty of every man in the world is to find his true master, and, for his own 406
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that sort of thing emancipates that dread,0 that huge and manifold beast overmuch ? ”	“ Obviously,” he
said. “ And do we not censure self-will6 and irascibility when they foster and intensify disproportionately the element of the lion and the snakec in us ? ” “ By all means.” “ And do we not reprobate luxury and effeminacy for their loosening and relaxation of this same element when they engender cowardice in it?” “Surely.” “ And flattery and illiberality when they reduce this same high-spirited element under the rule of the mob-like beast and habituate it for the sake of wealth and the unbridled lusts of the beast to endure all manner of contumely from youth up and become an ape d instead of a lion ? ”	“ Yes,
indeed,” he said. “ And why do you suppose that ‘ base mechanic ’e handicraft is a term of reproach ? Shall we not say that it is solely when the best part is naturally weak in a man so that it cannot govern and control the brood of beasts within him but can only serve them and can learn nothing but the ways of flattering them ? ” “ So it seems,” he said. “ Then is it not in order that such an one may have a like government with the best man that we say he ought to be the slave of that best man/ who has within
good, submit to him ; and to find his true inferior, and, for that inferior’s good, conquer him.” Inge, Christian Ethics, p. 252: “ It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be free.” Carlyle (apud M. Barton and O. Sitwell, Victoriana): “ Surely of all the rights of man the right of the ignorant man to be guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly held in the true course by him, is the indisputablest.” Plato’s idea is perhaps a source of Aristotle’s theory of slavery, though differently-expressed. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1254 b 1*6 f., Newman i. pp. 109-110, 144 f., 378-379, ii. p. 107. Cf. also Polit. 309 a f., Epist. vii. 335 d, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 106.
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οίόμενοι δεΐν άρχεσθαι αυτόν, ώσπερ Θρασύμαχος ώετο τούς άρχομόνους, ἀλλ’ ως άμεινον ον παντι υπό θείου καί φρονίμου άρχεσθαι, μάλιστα μεν οίκεΐον εχοντος εν αύτώ, ει δε μη, εζωθεν εφ-εστώτος, ϊνα εις δύναμιν πάντες όμοιοι ώμεν και φίλοι τω αύτώ κυβερνώμενοι; Και όρθώς y , όφη.
E Δήλοι δε γε, ήν δ* εγώ, και ό νόμος, ότι τοιοϋτον βούλεται,1 πάσι τοΐς εν τη πόλει Σύμμαχος ών και ή των παίδων αρχή, τό μη εάν ελεύθερους είναι, εως αν εν αύτοΐς ώσπερ εν πόλει πολιτείαν καταστησωμεν, και τό βελτιστον θεραπεύσαντες 591 τω παρ' ήμΐν τοιούτω άντικαταστησωμεν φύλακα όμοιον και άρχοντα εν αύτώ, και τότε δη ελεύθερον άφίεμεν. Αηλοΐ γάρ, η δ’ ος. Πἡ δη οΰν φησο-μεν, ώ Υλαύκων, και κατά τινα λόγον λυσιτελεΐν άδικεΐν η άκολασταίνειν η τι αισχρόν ποιεΐν, εζ ών πονηρότερος μεν εσται, πλείω δε χρήματα η άλλην τινα δύναμιν κεκτήσεται; Ούδαμή, ή δ’ ος. Π77 δ’ άδικουντα λανθάνειν και μη διδόναι δίκην
Β λυσιτελεΐν; ή ούχί ό μεν Αανθάνων ετι πονηρότερος γίγνεται, τοΰ δε μη λανθάνοντος καί κολαζομενου τό μεν θηριώδες κοιμίζεται καί ήμεροϋται, τό δε ήμερον ελευθεροϋται, καί όλη ή φυχή εις την βελτίστην φύσιν καθιστάμενη τιμιυιτεραν εζιν 1 βούλεται Iamblichus and Stobaeus: βουλεύεται ADM. See Adam, ad loc.
a Cf. supra 343 b-c.
b Cf. Lysis 207 e f., Laws 808 d, Isoc. xv. 290, Antiphon, fr. fi Γ (Diels ii.s p. 303).
c Cf. on 591 e, ρ. 412, note d. d Cf. on 501 d, p. 74, note a.
e The paradoxes of the Gory "ms are here seriously reaffirmed. Cf. especially Gorg. 4,72 e ff., 4S0 a-b, 505 a-b, 408
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we suppose, as Thrasymachus0 did in the case of subjects, that the slave should be governed for his own harm, ibut on the ground that it is better for everyone to be governed by the divine and the intelligent, preferably indwelling and his own, but in default of that imposed from without, in order that we all so far as possible may be akin and friendly because our governance and guidance are the same ? ”	“ Yes,
and rightly so,” he said. “ And it is plain,” I said, “ that this is the purpose of the law', which is the ally of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our control of children,6 our not leaving them free before we have established, so to speak, a constitutional government within them c and, by fostering the best element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” “ Yes, that is plain,” he said. “ In what way,d then, Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but otherwise will bring him more wealth or power ? ” “ In no way,” he said. “ And how that it pays him to escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the penaltye ? Or is it not true that he who evades detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is lulled and tamed and the gentle part liberated, and the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, attains to a much more precious condition in acquir-
509 a f. Cf. also Yol. I. p. 1ST, 3S0 β oi δὲ ώνίναντο κο\αξό-jievoi, and Lair# 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 a-b.
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λαμβάνει, σωφροσύνην τε και δικαιοσύνην μετά φρονήσεως κτωμένη, η σώμα Ισχύν τε και κάλλος μετά ύγιείας λαμβάνον, τοσούτω δσωπερ φυχη σώματος τιμιωτέρα; Παντάπασι μεν οΰν, εφη.
C Oύκοΰν ο γε νουν έχων πάντα τα αυτού εις τούτο ξυντείνας βιώσεται, πρώτον μεν τα μαθήματα τιμών, α τοιαύτην αυτού την φυχη ν άπεργάσεται, τα δε α'λλ’ άτιμάζων; Αήλον, εφη. "Επειτά γ\ 6677ον, την τού σώματος έξιν καί τροφήν ούχ όπως τη θηριώδει καί άλόγω ήδονη επιτρέφας ενταύθα τετραμμένος ζήσει, ἀλλ’ ουδέ προς ύγίειαν βλεπων, ουδέ τούτο πρεσβεύων, δπως ισχυρός η υγιής η^ καλός εσται, εάν μη και σωφρονησειν μελλη άπ
D αυτών, άλλ’ αει την εν τω σώματι αρμονίαν της εν τη φυχη ένεκα ξυμφωνίας άρμοττόμενος φανεΐ-ται.1 11 αντάπασι μεν οΰν, εφη, έάνπερ μελλη τη αλήθεια μουσικός είναι. Ούκοΰν, εΐπον, και την
1 φανεΐται Iamblichus: φαίνηται ADM, φαίνεται pr. F. Bracketed by Hermann.
a The a fortiori argument from health of body to health of soul is one of the chief refutations of the immoralists. Cf. supra 445 d-e f., Gorg. 479 u, Crito 47 d-e. For the supreme importance of the soul cf. on 5S9 e.
b Cf. Gorg. 507 d, Isoc. Epist. vi. 9, Xen. Ages. 7. 1. c Health in the familiar skolion (cf. Gorg. 451 e, Laws 631 c, 661 a, 728 d-e, Euthydem. 279 λ-b, Meno 87 e, Soph. frag. 356) is proverbially the highest of ordinary goods. Cf. Gorg. 452 a-β, Crito 47 d, Eryxias 393 c. In fact, for Plato as for modern “ scientific ” ethics, health in the higher sense—the health of the soul—-may be said to be the ultimate sanction. Cf. Vol. I. Introd. pp. xvi and xxi, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 26, Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 192-194 f. But an idealistic ethics sometimes expresses itself in the paradox that “ not even health,” 410
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, than the body0 does when it gains strength and beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is more precious than the body ? ”	“ Most assuredly,”
he said. “ Then the wise man will bend all his endeavours b to this end throughout his life ; he will, to begin with, prize the studies that will give this quality to his soul and disprize the others.” “ Clearly,” he said. “ And then,” I said, “ he not only will not abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face set in that direction, but he will not even make health his chief aim,* nor give the first place to the ways of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless these things are likely to bring with them soberness of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in his soul.4* ” “ By all means.” he replied, “ if he is to be a true musician.® ”	“ And will he not deal likewise
highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared with the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-e ff., 728 d-e, 744 a, 960 d, Laches 195 c; and Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour . . . have a more real and essential value . . . but only as they are more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth and population are.” This idea may be the source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato intentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in order to keep down the flesh.' Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia ϊ. 36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1A 416, n. 2; Camden on Cambridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, Eel. iii. 18 (Diels ii.s p. 18) eswv δὲ ένόσ(ι σώμα Αημύκρπ-os, ἴνα vyiaivr) τα κρίίττονα.
d Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 1SS d.
' Cf. Phaedo 61 a.
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εν τη των χρημάτων κτησει ζύνταζίν re και ξυμφωνίαν; και τον όγκον του πλήθους ούκ εκπληττόμενος υπό τ ου των πολλών μακαρισμού άπειρον αύζήσει, απέραντα κακά εχων; Ούκ E οΐομαι, εφη. Άλλ’ άποβλεπων γε, ειπον, προς την εν αύτω πολιτείαν και φυλάττων, μη τι παρακινη αύτοΰ των εκεί διά πλήθος ουσίας η δι* όλιγότητα, ούτως κυβερνών προσθησει καί αναλώσει της ουσίας καθ' όσον αν οΐός τ’ η. Κομιδη μεν οΰν, ύφη. Άλλα μην και τιμάς γε, εις 592 ταύτόν άποβλεπων, των μεν μεθεξει καί γεύσεται εκών, ας αν ηγηται άμείνω αυτόν ποιησειν, ας δ’ αν λύσειν την ύπάρχουσαν εζιν, φεύζεται ιδία καί δημοσία. Ούκ άρα, εφη, τά γε πολιτικά εθελησει πράττειν, εάνπερ τούτου κηδηται. Νἡ τον κάνα, ην δ’ εγώ, εν γε τη εαυτού πόλει καί μάλα, ού * 6 * * 9
° Cf. ρ. 355, note d, on 576 d.
6 όγκον: cf. Horace’s use of acermis, Shorey on Odes ii. 2. 24.
c Cf. Vol. I. p. 163, note g, Newman i. p. 136. For the evils of wealth cf. Laics 831 c if., 870 b-c, Rep. 434 b, 550 d ff„ etc.
d This analogy pervades the Republic. Cf. 579 c and p. 240, note b, on 544· d-e, Introd. Vol. I. p. xxxv. Cf. &crirep iv ττόλίΐ 590 e, 605 b. For the subordination of everything to the moral life cf. also 443 d and p. 509, note d, on 618 c.
f As in the state, extremes of wealth and poverty are to be avoided. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 645, on Laics 915 b.
f Almost Aristotle’s use of 'i£is.
9 Cf. pp. 52-55 on 496 d-e. The later schools debated the question whether the “sage” would take part in politics. Cf. Seneca, De otio, xxx. 2 f. and Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. i. p. 62. 22 f.: “ Zenon ait: accedet ad rempublicam (sapiens), nisi si quid impedierit;” ibid. iii. p. 158. 31 IF.: “ consentaneum est huic naturae, ut sapiens velit gerere et administrare rempublieam atque, ut e nature vivat, uxorem adinngere et velle ex ea liberos; ” ibid. p. 114. 32 : “ negant 412
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? He will not let himself be dazzled α by the felicitations of the multitude and pile up the mass b of his wealth λυϊΛοιι! measured involving himself in measureless ills.” “ No, I think not,” he said. “ He will rather,” I said, “ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in his soul,4* and taking care and watching lest he disturb anything there either by excess or deficiency of wealth,* will so steer his course and add to or detract from his wealth on this principle, so far as may be.” “ Precisely so,” he said. “ And in the matter of honours and office too this will be his guiding principle : He will gladly take part in and enjoy those which he thinks νΛ\\ make him a better man, but in public and private life he will shun those that may overthrow the established habit/ of his soul.” “ Then, if that is his chief concern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in politics.9” “ Yes, by the dog,h” said I, “ in his own
nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum; ” ibid. 37 ff.: “ praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, etiamsi recesserit; ” ibid. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. «τόρνον δὲ τούτου ΰπάρχειν καί τ δ πολιτεύεσθαι τδν σοφον καί μΛλιστ’ έν τ ah τοιαύ-rcus πολιτεία!, ς reus έμφαινούσαις τινα προκοπήν πρδς τὰ? τελείας πολιτείas; ibid. ρ. 172. 18 f. δεύτερον δὲ τδν άπό της πολιτείας, πολιτεύεσθαι yap κατά rbv προτρ'/ούμενον λόγον . . .; ibid. 173. 19 ff. ίφαμεν δ’ ότι καί πολιτεύεσθαι κατά rbv προτργονμενον \byov aitbv έστι. μη πολιτεύεσθαι δέ εάν τι <κωλιή7> και μάλιστ’ <άν> μηδέν ωφελειν μίλλη την πατρίδα, κινδύνους δέ παρακολουθεί? νπολαμβάνη peydXovs καί χαλεπούς έκ της πολιτείας; ibid. ρ. 175. 3 f. πολιτενεσθαι φασί τδν σοφον αν μή τι κωλύη, ως φησι Χρύσιππος έν πρώτψ περί βίων; ibid. 6 ff. Χρύσιππος δι πάλιν έν τψ Ilepi 'Ρητορικής ηράφων, ο ιτ ω ρητορενσειν καί πολιτεύεσθαι τδν σοφύν, ως καί τον πλούτου 6ντος dyaPov, καί της δόξης καί της vyείας.
* Cf. on 399 e, Phaedr. 228 β, Gorg. 466 c, 461 α, 482 β, Phaedo 9S e, supra 567 e.
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Γ μέντοι ίσως έν γε τί} πατρίδ ι, εάν μη θεία τις ζνμβη τύχη. Μανθάνω, έφη· εν fj νυν διήλθομεν οίκίζοντες πόλει λέγεις, τη εν λόγοις κειμένη, Β επεί γης γε ούδαμοϋ οιμαι αυτήν είναι. ΆΑΛ’, ἡν 3
3	Θεία . . . τύχη. So Θεία μοίρα is often used to account for an exception, e.g. supra 493 a, Laws 875 c, 642 c, Meno 99 E, etc. Cf. θειον . . . 4ξαιρωμεν λόγον 492 e. ν 6 Lit. “in words.” This is one of the most famous passages in Plato, and a source of the idea of the City of God among both Stoics and Christians. Cf. Marc. Aurel. ix. 29 μηδδ την ΙΙλάτωνοί πολιτείαν Ζλπιζε, Justin Martyr’s έπϊ yrjs διατρίβονσιν ὰλλ’ έν ούρανφ πολιτεύονται, which recalls ι Philippiaus iii. 20 ήμων δέ τό πολίτευμα εν ούρανοΐί υπάρχει, and also lleb. xii. 2-2, xi. 10 and 16, xiii. 14, Eph. ii. 19, Gal. iv. 26, Rev. iii. 12 and xxi. 2 ff. Ackermann, Das Christ-liche bei Platon, p. 24, compares Luke xvii. 21 “the kingdom of God is within yon.” Cf. also John xviii. 36. Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, p. 207, says, “ Platon dit de sa Republique precisement ce qu’on a dit plus tard du royaume de Dieu, qu’elle n’est pas de ce monde.” Cf. also Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, ii. p. 170, Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (tr. Buchanan), vol. i. p. 332, ii. pp. 73-74 and 338, Proclus, Comm. § 352 (Kroll i. 16); I’ater, Marius the Epicurean, p. 212 “ Marcus Aurelius speaks often of that City on high, of which all other cities are but single habitations . . ρ. 213	. . the vision
of a reasonable, a divine order, not in nature, but in the condition of human affairs, that unseen Celestial City, Uranopolis, Callipolis. . . ibid. p. 158 “thou hast been a citizen in this wide city,” and pp. 192-193. Cf. further Inge, Christian Ethics, pp. 104-105, “ let us fly hence to onr dear country,-as the disciples of Plato have repeated one after another. There are a few people who are so well adjusted to their environment that they do not feel, or rarely feel, this nostalgia for the infinite . . .” Lamartine, in his poem, “ Isolement ” (apud Faguet, Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, p. 89) beautifully expresses this nostalgia for the home of the ideal:
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.® ”
“ I understand,” he said ; “ you mean the city whose establishment we have described, the city whose home is in the ideal;6 for I think that it can be found nowhere on earth.0” “Well,” said I, “per- ^
LA, je m’enivrerais a la source oil j’aspire;
La, je retronverais et l’espoir et l’amour,
Et ce bien ideal que toute lime desire,
Et qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre sejour.
Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English version might run as follows :
If our brief life is to eternity
But as a span; if our ephemeral sun,
Gilding the shadows that before it flee,
Chases our days to darkness one by one,
Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure,
Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight,
When to soar upward to the eternal pure Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight?
There is the good for which all hearts do burn.
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn.
There is the love supreme without a stain.
There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain.
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore Thou’It know the ideas and recognize once more The beauty whose image here thou must adore.
Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel. iv. 4,
Sen. De otio 31, Cic. Nat. dear. ii. 62 (154·). Cf. Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also ibid. pp. 87-SS. For the identification of the ττόλυ with philosophy cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver.
Ilist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not concerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied,
“ Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and pointed to heaven.
* Cf. 45)9 c-d.
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S’ εγώ, ἐν ούρανώ Ισως παράδειγμα άνάκειται τω βουλομενω όραν και όρώντι εαυτόν κατοικίζειν' διαφέρει δε ούδεν, είτε που εστιν etre εσταί' τα γάρ ταυτης μόνης αν πράξειεν, άλλης δε ούδεμιάς. Et/co? γ\ εφη.
α Cf. Tlieaet. 176 e, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 179 says must refer to the Republic, Laws 739 d-e, 746 B, and What Plato Said, p. 158, on Euthyphro 6 e.
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haps there is a pattern α of it laid up in heaven for him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding to constitute himself its citizen.6 But it makes no difference whether it exists new or ever will come into being.0 The politics of this city only will be his and of none other.” “ That seems probable,” he said.
6 eawdv κατοικίζειν: Adam “ found a city in himself.” See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Col. 1004.
* Cf. 499 c-d, 472 b-e, and What Plato Said, p. 564.
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595 I. Και μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, πολλά μεν καί άλλα περί αυτής εννοώ, ως παντός αρα μάλλον ορθως ωκι~ ζομεν την πάλιν, ούχ ήκιστα δε ενθυμηθείς περί ποιήσεως λέγω. Τό ποιον; εφη. Το μηδαμή παραδεχεσθαι αυτής οση μιμητική· παντός γάρ μάλλον ου παραδεκτεα νυν και εναργεστερον, ως Β εμοι δοκεΐ, φαίνεται, επειδή χωρίς εκαστα δι-ήρηται τα τής ψνχής εϊδη. Πώς λεγεις; Ως μεν προς υμάς είρήσθαι—ου γάρ μου κατερεΐτε προς τους τής τραγωδίας ποιητάς καί τούς άλλους άπαντας τούς μιμητικούς—λώβη εοικεν είναι πάντα τα τοιαΰτα τής των άκουόντων διανοίας, οσοι μη εχουσι φάρμακον τό είδεναι αυτά οια τυγχάνει όντα. Πῆ δη, εφη, διανοούμενος λεγεις; 'Ρητεον, ήν δ’ εγώ, καίτοι φιλία γε τις με καί αΙδώς εκ * 2
° In Book III. On the whole question see Introd. pp. lxi-lxiii. Max. Tyr. Diss. 23 Ει καλώ* ΙΙλάτων" Ομηρον τη% Πολιτεία* παρητήσατο, and 32 Εἴ ἔστι καθ’ "Ομηρον atpeais. Strabo ϊ.
2 § 3. Athenaeus ν. 12. 187 says that Plato himself in the Symposium wrote worse things than the poets whom he banishes. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 138, thinks that the return to the poets in Book X. is intended to justify the poetry of Plato’s dialogues. On the banishment of the 418
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I. “ And truly,” I said, “ many other considerations assure me that we were entirely right in our organization of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter of poetry.® ”	“ What about it ? ” he said. “ In re-
fusing to admit6 at all so much of it as is imitative0; for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, still more plainly apparent now that we have distinguished the several parts d of the soul.” “ What do you mean ? ”	“ Why, between ourselves*—for
you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all other imitators—that kind of art seems to be a corruption of the mind of all listeners who do not possess as an antidoteg a knowledge of its real nature.” “ What is your idea in saying this ? ” he said. “ I must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and
poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. p. 367, Augustine, Be civ. Bet, ii. xiv.
b Supra 394 d, 568 b, and on 398 a-β, infra 607 a. e In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note c, on 392 d, and What Plato Said, p. 561.
d Lit. “species.” Cf. 43ό β ff., 445 c, 580 d, 588 β ff., Phaedr. 971 d, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42.
* Cf. Gorg. 462 b, Protag. 309 a, 339 e. f Cf. 605 c, Meno 91c, Laws 890 b.
" φάρμακον: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view of literature in education; see Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat 15 c.
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παιδος εχουσα περί 'Ομήρου άποκωλύει λέγειν.
C εοικε μεν γάρ των καλών απάντων τούτων των τραγικών πρώτος διδάσκαλος τε και ήγεμών γενεσθαι. <χΑΛ’ ου γάρ πρό γε τής αλήθειας τιμητεος άνήρ, άλλ\ δ λέγω, ρητεον. Πάνυ μεν οΰν, ύφη- "Ακούε δή, μάλλον δε άποκρίνου. Έρωτα. Μίμησιν δλως εχοις αν μοι ειπειν δ τί ποτ εστίν; ουδέ γάρ τοι αυτό? πάνυ τι ξυννοώ, τί βούλεται είναι. ’’Ή που άρ', εφη, εγώ συννοήσω. Ούδεν γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, άτοπον, επει πολλά 596 τοι όξύτερον βλεπόντων άμβλύτερον όρώντες πρότεροι εΐδον. "Εστιν, εφη, ούτως· άλλα σοΰ παρόντος ουδ’ αν προθυμηθήναι οΐός τε εϊην είπεΐν, ει τί μοι καταφαίνεται· άλλ’ αυτός δρα. Βουλβί, ouv ενθενδε άρζώμεθα επισκοποΰντες, εκ τής εί-ωθυίας μεθόδου; είδος γάρ πού τι εν έκαστον είώθαμεν τίθεσθαι περί εκαστα τα πολλά, οις * 6
α Isoc. ii. 48-49 is perhaps imitating this. For Homer as a source of tragedy cf. also 598 d, 605 c-d, 607 a, 602 b, T/ieaet. 152 e, schol. Trendelenburg, pp. 75 if.; Dryden, Discourse on Epic Poetry ·. “ 'J’he origin of the stage was from the epic poem . . . those episodes of Homer which were proper for the state the poets amplified each into an action,” etc. Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1448 b 35 f., Diog. Laert. iv. 20, and supra 393 a ff.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 91 c, Aristot.' Eth. Nic. 1096 a 16 άμφοιν yap οντοιν φίλοιν όσιον προτιμάν τήν άλήθΐΐαν, Henri-Pierre Cazac, Polemique d'Aristote contre la theorie platonicienne des Idees, ρ. II, n.: “ Platon lui-meme, critiquant Homere, . . . fait une semblable reflexion, ‘On dnit plus d’igards k la verite qu’a un homme.’ Cousin croit, apres Carnerarius, que e’est la Porigine du mot c61ebre d’Aristote.” Cf. St. Augustine, De civ. Dei x. 30 “homini praeposuit veritatem.”
c For ή που cf. Phaedo 84 d.
d Perhaps a slight failure in Attic courtesy. Cf. Laws 420
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reverence for Homer ° that has possessed me from a boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears to have been the first teacher and beginner of all these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must not honour a man above truth,6 but, as I say, speak our minds.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, then, or rather, answer my question.” “ Ask it,” he said. “ Could you tell me in general what imitation is ? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it would be at.” “ It is likely. then,c ” he said, “ that I should apprehend! ” “It would be nothing strange,” said I, “since it often happens that the dimmer vision sees things in advance of the keener.^ ” “ That is so,” he said; “ but in your presence I could not even be eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but do you yourself consider it.” “ Shall we, then, start the inquiry at this point by our customary procedure* ? We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea or form-f in the case of the various multiplicities to
715 d-e, and for i&repoy βλβπόντων 927 Β, Euthydem. 261 d, Rep. 404 a, Themist. Oral. ii. p. 32 c. Cf. the saying πο\\άκι καί KTjirovpos άνήρ μά\α καίριον elxev.
1 Cf. Phaedo 76 d, 100 b, Phileb. 16 d, supra 479 e, Thompson on Meno 72 d. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. p.' 660. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of the concept here (cf. 597 a), and his transition from the concept to the “ idea,” has been mistaken for a primitive aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite uncritical to use Aristot. Met. 991 b 6 IT. to prove that Plato's “later” theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his purpose here as it does in Cratyl. 3S9. See also supra, Introd. pp. xxii-xxiii.
* “ Forms ” with a capital letter is even more misleading than “ideas.”
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ταύτόν όνομα επιφερομεν. η ου μανθάνεις; Μαΐ'-θάνω. Θώμεν δη και νυν ο τι βου Αει των πολλών. Β οΓον, ει θελεις, πολλαί που είσι κλΐναι και τράπεζα ι. Πώς δ’ ου; Άλλα ίδεαι γε που περί ταΰτα τα σκευή δυο, μία μεν κλίνης, μία δε τραπεζης. Ναι. Ούκοΰν καί είώθαμεν λέγειν, ότι ό δημιουργός εκατερου του σκεύους προς την ιδέαν βλεπων ούτω ποιεί 6 μεν τάς κλίνας, 6 δε τάς τράπεζας, αΐς ημείς χρώμεθα, καί τάλλα κατά τ αυτά; ου γάρ που την γε ιδέαν αυτήν δημιουργεί ουδέίς των δημιουργών πώς γάρ; Ούδαμώς. Άλλ’ ορα δη C καί τόνδε τινα καλεΐς τον δημιουργόν. Τόν ποιον; "Ος πάντα ποιεί, όσα περ εις έκαστος τών χειροτεχνών. Αεινόν τινα λεγεις καί θαυμαστόν άνδρα. Οϋπω γε, αλλά τάχα μάλλον φησεις. 6 αυτός γάρ οΰτος χειροτέχνης ου μόνον πάντα οΐός τε σκεύη ποίησαι, αλλά καί τα εκ της γης φυόμενα άπαντα ποιεί καί ζώα πάντα εργάζεται, τά τε άλλα καί εαυτόν, καί προς τούτοις γην καί ουρανόν καί θεούς καί πάντα τα εν ου ράνω καί τα εν “Αιδου υπό γης άπαντα εργάζεται. ΤΙάνυ θαυμαστόν, D εφη, λεγεις σοφιστήν. ’Απιστείς; ην δ’ εγώ' καί μοι είπε· τό παράπαν ούκ αν σοι δοκεΐ είναι * 6
° Cf. Cratyl. 389 a-β. There is no contradiction, as many say, with 472 d.
6 Cf. Emerson, The Poet: “and therefore the rich poets— as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Raphael—have no limits to their riches except the limits of their lifetime, and resemble a mirror carried through the streets ready to render an image of every created thing.” (Cf. 596 d-e κάτοντρον irepiftpeiv and Julian, Or. v. 163 d.) Empedocles, fr. 23 (Diels i.3 pp. 231-235):
ws δ’ όπύται> ypacpies . . .
δένδρΐά re κτίζοντΐ καί ανιρας ήδὲ -γυναίκας . . .
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which we give the same name. Do you not understand ? ” “I do.” “ In the present case, then, let us take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there are many couches and tables.” “ Of course.” “ But these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” “ Yes.” “ And are we not also in the habit of saying that the craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes α on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the couches and in the other the tables that we use, and similarly of other things ? For surely no craftsman makes the idea itself. How could he ? ”	“ By no
means.” “ But now consider what name you would give to this craftsman.” “ What one ? ”	“ Him who
makes all the things & that all handicraftsmen severally produce.” “ A truly clever and wondrous man you tell of.” “ Ah, but wait,c and you will say so indeed, for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make all implements, but he produces all plants and animals, including himself.*1 and thereto earth and heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in Hades under the earth.” “ A most marvellous sophist,*” he said. “ Are you incredulous ? ” said I. “ Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility
*	Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 50S e, p. 104, note c.
d It is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. ρ. 604 docs. So Cudworth, True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: “ Lastly, he is called δϊ τάντα τά τε άλλα εργάζεται. και εαυτόν, ‘ he that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even himself/ ” But the producer of everything, including himself, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-b.
*	Eurip. Hippol. 931 δεινόν σοφιστήν είτας.
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τοιοΰτος δημιουργός, η τινι μεν τρόπω γενεσθαν αν τούτων απάντων ποιητής, τινι δε ον κ αν; ή ούκ αίσθάνει, ότι καν αυτός οΐός τ’ εΐης πάντα ταΰτα ποίησαι τρόπω γε τινι; Και τις, £φη, 6 τρόπος οντος; Ου χαλεπός, ήν δ’ εγώ, αλλά πολλαχή καί ταχύ δημιουργού μένος· τάχιστα δ ί που, ει θελεις λαβών κάτοπτρον περιφερειν παν-Ε ταχή· ταχύ μεν ήλιον ποιήσεις καί τα εν τω ούρανώ, ταχύ δε γην, ταχύ δε σαυτόν τε και τάλλα ζώα και σκεύη και φυτά και πάντα όσα νυν δη ελεγετο. Ναι, εφη, φαινόμενα, ου μέντοι οντα γε που τη αλήθεια. Καλώς, ήν δ’ Ιγώ, και εις δέον ερχει τω λόγω, των τοιούτων γάρ, οι μαι, δημιουργών και ό ζωγράφος εστίν. ή γάρ; Πώς γάρ ου; ’Αλλά φήσεις ονκ αληθή, οΐμαι, αυτόν ποιεΐν α ποιεί, καίτοι τρόπω γε τινι και 6 ζω- * 6
α καί τίί is sceptical as in Aristoph. Acharn. 86.
6 Art is deception. Diels ii.3 p. 339, Dialex. 3 (10) iv yap τραγωιδοποιίρ. καί ζωγραφίρ. Sans <κ«> πλίΐστα i^airary 'όμοια tois ά\·ηθινοϊ$ νοιέων, ovros Άριστος, Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 1 γραφική ίστιν εικασία των δρωμένων. Cf. Plut. Quomodo adolescens 17 f-18 a on painting and poetry. There are many specious resemblances between Plato’s ideas on art and morality and those of the “ lunatic fringe ” of Platonism. Cf. Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, pp. 21-22,' Charles F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 332. Cf. further R. G. Collingwood, “ Plato’s Philosophy of Art,” Mind, 34, pp. 154-172. Stewart, Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, p. 60, fancifully says : “ Between the lines of Plato’s criticism of bad art here, as cop3'ing the particular, we must read the doctrine that true art copies or in some way sets forth the idea.” But the defenders of poetry have always taken this line. Cf. Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet:
The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair
...........if the sight inspired
Saw only what the visual organs show,
If heaven-born phantasy no more required
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense there could be such a creator of all these things, and in another sense not ? Or do you not perceive that you yourself would be able to make all these things in a way ? ” “ And in what way,0 I ask you,” he said. “ There is no difficulty,” said I, “ but it is something that tlje craftsman can make everywhere and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you should choose to take a mirror and carry it about everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and yourself and the other animals and implements and plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke.” “ Yes,” he said, “ the appearance of them, but not the reality and the truth.” “ Excellent,” said I, “ and you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class of producers, does he not ? ” “Of course.” “ But you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real and true. And yet, after a fashion, the painter 6 too
Than what within the sphere of sense may grow.
The beauty to perceive of earthly things The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings. Mrs. Browning, “Aurora Leigh”:
. . . Art’s the nature of what is
Behind this show. If this world’s show were all,
Then imitation would be all in art.
William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 89 : “ In the tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an artist only imitates the imitation (595 a-598 d) ; but in Book v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever could be (472 d).” But this does not affect Plato’s main point here, that the artist imitates the “real” world, not the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of or better its model. But the model is not the (Platonic) idea.
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γράφος κλίνην ποιεί. η ου; Ναι, εφη, φαινομένην γε και οντος.
597 II. Τί δε δ κλινοποιός; ούκ άρτι μέντοι έλεγες, on ου το είδος ποιεί, δ δη φαμ€ν είναι ο earn κλίνη, άλλα κλίνην τινα; Έλeyov γάρ. Ονκοΰν ει μη δ έστι ποιεί, ούκ αν τδ ον ποιοι, ἀλλά τι τοιοΰτον οΐον τδ ον, ον δε οΰ' τελέως δέ είναι ον τδ τοΰ κλίνουργοΰ έργον η άλλον τινδς χειροτέχνου e’i τις φαίη, κινδυνεύει ούκ αν άληθη λέγειν; Οϋκονν, εφη, ως y αν δδξειε τοΐς π€ρί τούς τοιούσδε λόγους διατρίβουσιν. Μηδέν αρα Θανμά-ζωμεν, el καί τούτο άμυδρόν τι τνγχάν€ι ον προς Β αλήθειαν. Μἡ γάρ. Βούλει ονν, έφην, επ’ αύτών τούτων ζητήσωμεν τδ ν μιμητήν τούτον, τίς ποτ έστίν; Ει βουλει, εφη. Oύκούν τριτταί τινες κλίναι αύται γίγνονται- μία μέν η έν τη φύσει ουσα, ην φαΐμεν αν, ως έγωμαι, θεδν έργάσασθαι. η τίν άλλον; Ούδένα, οΐμαι. Μία δέ ye ην δ τέκτων. Να ί, εφη. Μια δε ην δ ζωγράφος, η γάρ; Έστω. Ζωγράφος δη, κλινοποιός, θεός, τ pet ς οΰτοι έπιστάται τρισιν εΐδεσι κλινών. Ν αι C τρεΐς. Ό μεν δη θεός, είτε ούκ εβούλετο, είτε τις
° δ Itττι belongs to the terminology of ideas. Cf. Phaedo U d, 75 b, 75 d, Rep. 507 b.
b 7eX^ws ... ον: cf. supra 477 a, and Soph. 248 e παντελών
&PTI.
c An indirect reference to Plato and his school like the “ friends of ideas ” in Soph. 248 λ.
d Cf. 597 c, 598 a, 501 β φύσει, Phaedo 103 β, Parmen. 13x? d.
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makes a couch, does he not?” “Yes,” he said “ the appearance of one, he too.”
II.	“ What of the cabinet-maker ? Were you not just now saying that he does not make the idea or form which we say is the real couch, the couch in itself,'“ but only some particular couch ? ”	“ Yes, I
was.” “ Then if he does not make that which really is, he could not be said to make real being but something that resembles real being but is not that. But if anyone should say that being in the complete sense b belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would say what is not true.” “ That would be the view,” he said, “ of those who are versedc in this kind of reasoning.” “ We must not be surprised, then, if this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with reality.” “ No, we must not.” “ Shall we, then, use these very examples in our quest for the true nature of this imitator ? ” “ If you please,” he said. “ We get, then, these three couches5 one, that in nature,*1 which, I take it, we would say that God produces/ or who else ? ” “ No one, I think,” “ And then there was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,” he said. “ And one which the painter. Is not that so ? ” “So be it.” “ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, and God, there are these three presiding over three kinds of couches.” “Yes, three.” “ Now God, whether because he so willed or because some compulsion was
* Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud Beckmann, Xum Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage correctly; A. E. Taylor, in Mind, xii. ρ. o “Plato’s meaning has been supposed to be adequately indicated by such half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or tabic in Republic x.,” etc.
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ανάγκη επήν μη πλέον η μίαν εν τη φύσει απεργά-σασθαι αυτόν κλίνην, όντως εποίησε μιαν μόνον αυτήν εκείνην ο εστι κλίνη· δύο δε τοιαΰται η πλείους ούτε εφυτεύθησαν υπό του θεοΰ ούτε μη φυώσιν. Πώς δη; ’ύφη. "Οτι, ην δ’ εγώ, ει δυο μάνας ποιησειε, πάλιν αν μία άναφανείη, ἡ? εκεΐναι αν αυ άμφότεραι τό είδος εχοιεν, και ειη αν ο εστι κλίνη εκείνη, άλλ’ ονχ αι δυο. *0ρθώς, 0φη. Ταΰτα δη, οΐμαι, είδώς ό θεός, βουλόμένος
D είναι όντως κλίνης ποιητης όντως ονσης, άλλα μη κλίνης τινός μηδε κλινοποιός τις, μίαν φύσει αυτήν εφυσεν. ”Εοικεν.	Βοιίλει οΰν τούτον μεν
φυτουργόν τούτου προσαγορεύωμεν η τι τοιοΰτον; Δίκαιον γοΰν, όφη, επειδηπερ φύσει γε και τούτο και τάλλα πάντα πεποίηκεν. Τί δε τον τέκτονα; άρ> ου δημιουργόν κλίνης; Ναί. *Η και τον ζωγράφον δημιουργόν και ποιητην τοΰ τοιούτου; Ούδαμώς. Άλλα τί αυτόν κλίνης φησεις είναι;
E Τούτο, η δ’ ος, εμοιγε δοκεΐ μετριώτατ αν προσαγορεύεσθαι, μιμητης ου εκείνοι δημιουργοί. Eiey, ην δ’ εγώ, τον τοΰ τρίτου άρα γεννήματος από της φύσεως μιμητην καλεΐς; Πάνυ μεν οΰν, * 6
° In Tim. 31 α the same argument is used for the creation of one world ἴνα . . . κατά, την μόνωσιν δμοιον ή τφ τταντΐλεϊ ξύφ. See my De Plat. Idearum doct. ρ. 39. Cf. Renan, Dialogues Phil. p. 25: “ Pour forger les premieres tenailles, dit le Talmud, il fallut des tenailles. Dieti les cr6a.”
6 The famous argument of the third man. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 585, on Parmen. 132 a and Introd. p. xxiii.
c Cf. Soph. 265 e θήσω τὰ μέν φύσα Xeyoaiva ποιεΐσθαι delq. τέχνη, Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 3. 4 “those things which Nature is said to do are by divine art performed, ,using nature as an instrument,” Browne, apud J. Texte, Etudes de litterature europeenne, p. 65 “la nature est Tart de 428
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laid upon him e not to make more than one couch in nature, so wrought and created one only,6 the couch which really and in itself is. But two or more such were never created by God and never will come into being.” “ How so ? ” he said. “ Because,” said I, “ if he should make only two, there would again appear one of which they both would possess the form or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in and of itself, and not the other two.” “ Right,” he said. “ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing to be the real author of the couch that has real being and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.” “ So it seems.” “ Shall we, then, call him its true and natural begetter, or something of the kind ? ” “ That would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and in nature c that he has made this and all other things.’’ “ And what of the carpenter ? Shall we not call him the creator of a couch ? ”	“ Yes.” “ Shall we also
say that the painter is the creator and maker of that sort of thing?” “ By no means.” “ What «ill you say he is in relation to the couch ? ”	“ This,” said
he, “ seems to me the most reasonable designation for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which those others produce.” “ Very good,” said I; “ the producer of the product three removes d from nature you call the imitator?” “By all means,” he said.
Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 13 “deoque tribuenda, id e6t mundo,” De leg. ϊ. 7. 21, Seneca, De bene/, iv. 7 “ quid enim aliud est natura quam deus ? ” Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. Philos, ii. 115 “Herder uses the word Nature in his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name of God.”
d Cf. 5S7 c, Phaedr. 248 e, where the imitator is sixth in the scale.
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έφη. Tour’ άρα έσται καί 6 τραγωδοποιός, €17rep μιμητης έστι, τρίτος τις από βασιλέως και της αλήθειας πεφυκώς, και πάντες οι άλλοι μιμηται. Κινδυνεύει. Toy μεν δη μιμητην ώμολογηκαμεν 598 είπε δέ μοι περι τον ζωγράφου τάδε· πάτερα εκείνο αυτό τό iv τη φύσ€ΐ 'έκαστον δοκβΐ σοι έπιχειρείν μιμεΐσθαι η τα. των δημιουργών έργα; Τα των δημιουργών, έφη. * *Αρα οΐα έστιν η οΐα φαίνεται; τούτο γάρ έτι διόρισον. Πω? λέγεις; έφη. τί1δε· κλίνη, εάν τε έκ πλαγίου αυτήν θεα εάν τε κατ-αντίκρυ η όπηοΰν, μη τι διαφέρει αυτή εαντης, η διαφέρει μεν ούδέν, φαίνεται δε άλλοία; και τάλΑα ωσαύτως; Οντως, έφη· φαίνεται, διαφέρει Β δ’ ούδέν. Τούτο δη αυτό σκόπει· προς πότερον η γραφική πεποίηται περί έκαστον; πάτερα προς το ον, ως έχει, μιμησασθαι, η προς το φαινόμενου, ως φαίνεται, φαντάσματος η αλήθειας οΰσα μίμησις; Φαντάσματος, έφη. Πόρρω άρα που τον άληθοϋς η μιμητική εστι καί, ως έοικε, δια. τούτο πάντα απεργάζεται, ότι σμικρόν τι εκάστου εφάπτεται, καί τούτο είδωλον. οΐον ό ζωγράφος, φαμεν, ζωγραφησει ήμΐν σκυτοτόμον, τέκτονα, τούς άλ-C λονς δημιουργούς, περί ούδενός τούτων επαΐων τα.ιν τεχνών άλλ’ όμως παΐδάς τε καί άφρονας ανθρώπους, ει αγαθός είη ζωγράφος, γράφας αν τέκτονα καί πόρρωθεν έπιδεικνύς εξαπατώ αν τω
α Cf Gorg. 488 d, Soph. 222 c. b Cf. Soph. 263 b, Cratyl. 385 b, Euthydem. 284 c. • Cf. 599 a, Soph. 232 a, 234 e, 236 b, Prot. 356 d. <* Cf. 581 e.
* For εἴδωλον cf. p. 197, note e.
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“This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three removes from the king and the truth, as are all other imitators.” “ It would seem so.” “ We are in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me now this about the painter. Do you think that what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen ? ” “ The works of the craftsmen,” he said. “ Is it the reality of them or the appearance ? Define that further point.0 ”	“ What do you mean ? ” he said.
“ This : Does a couch differ from itself according as you view it from the side or the front or in any other way ? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it appears different, and so of other things ? ” “ That is the way of it,” he said ; “ it appears other but differs not at all.” “ Consider, then, this very point. To which is painting directed in every case, to the imitation of reality as it is b or of appearance as it appears ? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the truth ? ”	“ Of a phantasm,6 ” he said. “ Then the
mimetic art is far removed-! from truth, and this, it seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, because it touches or lays hold of only a small part of the object and that a phantom *; as, for example, a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, and other craftsmen, though he himself has no expertness in any of these arts/ but nevertheless if he were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and
1 Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So Adam once proposed to emend τεχνών to τεχνιτών, but later withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. supra 373 c, Critias 111 e, and mv paper in T.A.P.A. xlvii. (1916) pp. 205-234.
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δοκεΐν ως αληθώς τέκτονα ami. Τί δ’ ου; Άλλα γάρ, οΐμαι, ώ φιλε, roSc δβί περί πάντων των τοιουτων 8ιανο€Ϊσθαι· έπειδάν τις ημΐν άπ-αγγέλλη περι του, ως ένέτυχεν άνθρώπω πάσας επισταμένω τάς δημιουργίας και τάλλα πάντα, ὅσα D εις έκαστος οΐδεν, ούδέν δ τι ούχι άκριβέστερον ότουουν επισταμένω, ύπολαμβάν€ΐν δει τω τοιουτω, ὅτι ευήθης τις άνθρωπος, καί, ως έοικεν, εντυχών γόητί τινι και μιμητή έξηπατήθη, ώστε έδοξεν αύτω πάσσοφος είναι, διά τδ αυτός μη οΐός τ* εΐναι επιστήμην καί ανεπιστημοσύνην και μίμησιν εζετάσαι. Αληθέστατα, έφη.
III.	Oυκοϋν, ην δ’ εγώ, μετά τούτο έπισκεπτέον την τε τραγωδίαν και τον ηγεμόνα αυτής "Ομηρον, επειδή.τινων άκουομεν, δτι ουτοι πάσας μεν τέχνας E επίστανται, πάντα 8ε τα άνθρώπεια τα προς αρετήν * 6
“ Cf. Soph. 234 β.
6 So Dryden, Essay on Satire: “Shakespeare . . . Homer ... in either of whom we find all arts and sciences, all moral and natural philosophy without knowing that they ever studied them,” and the beautiful rhapsody of Andrew Lang, Letters to Dead Authors, p. 238: “ They believe not that one human soul has known every art, and all the thoughts of women as of men,” etc. Pope, pref. to his translation of the Iliad: “ If we reflect upon those innumerable knowledges, those secrets of nature and physical philosophy which Homer is generally supposed to have wrapped up in his allegories, what a new and ample scene of wonder may this consideration afford us.” Cf. Xen. Sytnp. 4. 6. Brunetiere, Epoques, p. 105, says: “ Corneille ... sc piquait de connaitre k fond l’art de la politique et celui de la guerre.” For the impossibility of universal knowledge cf. Soph. 233 a, Charm. 170 b, Friedl&nder, Platon, ii. p. 146 on Hipp. Min. 366 c ff. Cf. also Ion 536 e, 541 b, 540 b, and Tim. 19 d. Tate, “ Plato and Allegorical Inter-432
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foolish men,0 and make them believe it to be a real carpenter.” “ Why not ? ” “ But for all that, my friend, this. I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind in all such cases : When anyone reports to us of someone, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts and everything else 6 that men severally know, and that there is nothing that he does not know e more exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must be that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator and has been deceived by him into the belief that he is all-wise,d because of his own inability to put to the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance e and imitation.” “ Most true,” he said.
III. “ Then,” said I, “ have we not next to scrutinize tragedy and its leader Homer/ since some people tell us that these poets know all the arts and all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all
pretation,” Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p. -2 says: “ The true poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must know the truth.” This ignores the άρα in 598 e. Plato there is not stating his own opinion but giving the arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 η. 1 completely misunderstands and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil, xxvii. (1932) p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says Rymer held that “ a poet is obliged to know all arte and sciences.” Aristotle from a different point of view sars we expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which that is possible, Met. 982 a 8.
e Cf. ovSevbs ΰτον ονχί Charm. 175 c, oio'ev ότι ου Ale. I 105 e, Phil. 54· b, Phaedo 110 e, Euthyph. 3 c, Euthydem. 294 d, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod, v. 97.
*	ττάσσοφος is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a.
*	For άνατιστημοσύν-ην cf. Theaet. 199 e f.
1 For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 b-c, p. 420, note a. vol. π	2 f	4-33
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καί κακίαν, καί τά γε θ eta- ανάγκη yap τον αγαθόν ποιητήν, el μέλλει περί ών αν ποιή καλώ? ποιή-aetv, είδότα άρα ποιεΐν, η μη οΐόν τβ elvai ποιεΐν. Sec δη επισκεφασθαι, πότερον μιμηταΐς τούτοις οΰτοι εντυχόντες εξηιτάτηνται καί τα έργα αυτών 599 όρώντες ον κ αισθάνονται τριττά άπεχοντα του οντος και ράδια ποιεΐν μη είδότι την αλήθειαν φαντάσματα γάρ, άΛΛ’ ούκ οντα ποιοΰσιν η τι και λεγουσι και τω οντι οι άγαθοί ποιηταί ΐσασι περί ών δοκοΰσι τοΐς ττολλοΐς εΰ λέγειν. Τίάνυ μεν ουν, εφη, εξεταστεον. Oί-'eι οΰν, ει τις άμφότ€ρα δύναιτο ποιεΐν, τό τε μιμηθησόμενον και το εΐ-δωλον, επί τη των ειδώλων δημιουργία εαυτόν άφεΐναι αν σπουδάζειν και τούτο προστήσασθαι Β του εαυτοΰ βίου ως βέλτιστον εχοντα; Ούκ εγωγε. ’Αλλ’ είπε ρ γε, οΐμαι, επιστήμων εΐη τη αλήθεια τούτων περί, άττερ και μιμείται, πολύ πρότερον εν τοΐς εργοις αν σπουδάσειεν η επί τοΐς μιμημασι, καί πειρωτο αν πολλά καί καλά έργα εαυτοΰ κατα-λιπεΐν μνημεία, καί είναι προθυμοΐτ’ αν μάλλον ό εγκωμιαζόμενος η ό εγκωμιάζων. Οΐμαι, εφη· ού γάρ εξ ίσου η τε τιμή καί η ώφελεια. Των μεν τοίνυν άλλων περί μη άπαιτώμεν λόγον °Ομηρον C η άλλον όντιναοΰν των ποιητών ερωτώντες, εί ιατρικός ήν τις αύτών άλλα μη μιμητής μόνον ιατρικών λόγων, τινας υγιείς ποιητής τις τών παλαιών ή τών νέων λεγεται πεποιηκεναι, ώσπερ
° Cf. on 598 β.	6 Cf. 598 β.
c Cf. Petit de Julleville, Hist. lit. franchise vii. p. 233, on the poet Lamartine’s desire to be a practical statesman, and ibid.: “ Qnand on m’apprendrait que le divin Hom&re a refuse les charges municipales de Smyrne ou de Colophon, 434
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things divine ? For the good poet, if he is to poetize things rightly, must, they argue, create with knowledge or else be unable to create. So we must consider whether these critics have not fallen in vrith such imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking upon their works they cannot perceive that these are three removes from reality, and easy to produce without knowledge of the truth. £or it is phantoms,'“ not realities, that they produce. Or is there something in their claim, and do good poets really know the things about which the multitude fancy they speak well ? ” “ We certainly must examine the matter,” he said. “ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashioning of phantoms 6 and set this in the forefront of his life as the best thing he had ? ” “I do not.” “But,
I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real / thingsc than to the imitation of them, and would ! endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds d and works as memorials of himself, and would be more eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.”
“ I think so,” he said; “ for there is no parity in the honour and the gain.” “ Let us not, then, demand a reckoning e from Homer or any other of the poets on other matters by asking them, if any one of them was a physician and not merelj* an imitator of a physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is reported to have restored to health as Asclepius je ne croirais jamais qu’il eut pu mieux meriter de la Grece en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant VIliad* etYOdyssfe"	d But cf. Symp. 209 d.
* For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf. Ion 536 e f.
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Ασκληπιός, η τινας μαθητάς Ιατρικής κατελίπετο, ώσπερ εκείνος τούς εκγόνους, μηδ’ αν περί τας άλλας τέχνας αυτούς ερωτώμεν, αλλ εώμεν* περί δέ ών μεγίστων τε και καλλίστων επιχειρεί λέγειν 'Όμηρος, πολέμων τε περί και στρατηγιών καί D διοικήσεων πόλεων καί παιδείας περί ανθρώπου, δίκαιόν που έρωταν αυτόν πυνθανομενους· ώ φίλε "Ομηρε, ει'περ μη τρίτος από τής αλήθειας ει αρετής περί, ειδώλου δημιουργός, ον δη μιμητην ώριαάμεθα, αλλά καί δεύτερος, καί οΐός τε ήσθα γιγνώσκειν, ποια επιτηδεύματα βελτίους ή χειρους ανθρώπους ποιεί ιδία καί δημοσία, λίγε ήμΐν τις των πόλεων διά. σε βελτιον ωκησεν, ώσπερ διά Αυκοΰργον Αακεδαίμων καί δι’ άλλους πολλούς E πολλαί μεγάλαι τε καί σμικραί· σε δε τις αιτιάται πόλις νομοθέτην αγαθόν γεγονέναι καί σφάς ώφεληκεναι; Χαρώνδαν μεν γάρ ’Ιταλία και Σικελία, καί ημείς Σάλωνα· σε δε τις; εξει τινα είπεΐν; Oύκ οιμαι, εφη ό Γλαύκων ουκουν λέγεται γε ουδ’ υπ’ αυτών 'Ομηριδών. Άλλα 600 δη τις πόλεμος επί 'Ομήρου υπ’ εκείνου άρχοντος ή ξυμβουλεύοντος ευ πολεμηθείς μνημονεύεται; Ούδείς. ΆΛΑ’ οια δη εις τα έργα σοφού άνδρός πολλά! επίνοιαι καί ευ μή χάνο ι εις τεχνας ή τινας αλλας πράξεις λέγονται, ώσπερ αύ Θάλεώ τε πέρι * 6
° Cf. Ton ο41 α f.
6 Cf. Gorg. 515 b, Laches 186 b.
c Cf. Laics 630 d, 63-2 d, 858 e, Symp. 209 d, Phaedr. 258 b, Minos 318 c, Herod, ϊ. 65-66, Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 2 and passim, Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus.
d Cf. Symp. 209 ω, Phaedr. 25S b, 278 c, Charm. 155 a, 436
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dismiss the other arts and not question them about them; but concerning the greatest and finest things of which Homer undertakes to speak, Avars and generalship a and the administration of cities and the education of men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, * Friend Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth and reality in human excellence, being merely that creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imitator, but if you are even in the second place and were capable of knowing what pursuits make men better or worse in private or public life, tell us what city was better governed owing to you,6 even as Lacedaemon was because of Lycurgus,cand many other cities great and small because of other legislators. But what city credits you with having been a good legislator and having benefited them ? Italy and Sicily say this of Charondas and we of Solon.d But who says it of you?’ Will he be able to name any ? ” “I think not,” said Glaucon ; “at any rate none is mentioned even by the Homerids themselves.” “ Well, then, is there any tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well conducted by his command or counsel? ” “ None.” “ Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions e for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as
157 e, Prot. 343 a, Tim. 20 e ff., Herod, i. 29 ff. and 8G, ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., Plutarch, Life of Solon, Freeman, The I Tor/: and Life of Solon.
* On the literature of “ inventions,” ΐύρήματα, see Newman ii. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274· b 4. Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 663 “inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symj>. 209 a.
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του Μιλησίου καί Άναχάρσιος του Έκύθου; Ού-δαμώς τοιοΰτον ούδέν. ’Αλλά δη el μἡ δημοσία, ιδία τισίν ήγεμών παιδείας αυτός ζών λέγεται "Ομηρός γενέσθαι, οι εκείνον ήγάπων έπι συνουσία Β καί τοΐς ύστέροις όδόι> τινα παρέδοσαν βίου 'Ομηρικήν, ώσπερ ΐΐυθαγόρας αυτός τε διαφερόν-τως επί τουτω ήγαπήθη, και οι ύστεροι ετι και νυν ΐΐυθαγόρειον τρόπον επονομάζοντες του βίου διαφανείς πη δοκοΰσιν είναι εν τοΐς άλλοις; Ουδ’ αΰ, έφη, τοιοΰτον ούδέν λέγεται. ό γαρ Κρεώ-φυλος, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, ίσως, ό τοΰ 'Ομήρου εταίρος, του ονόματος αν γελοιότερος ετι προς παιδείαν φανείη, ει τα λεγάμενα περί 'Ομήρου αληθή, λεγεται γάρ, ως πολλή τις αμέλεια περί αυτόν ήν υπ' αύτοΰ1 εκείνου, δτε έζη.
C IV. Aeyerai γαρ οΰν, ήν 8’ εγώ. ἀλλ’ οΐει, ώ Γλαυκων, ει τω όντι οΐός τ' ήν παιδεύειν ανθρώπους καί βελτίους άπεργάζεσθαι “Ομηρος, ατε περί τούτων ου μιμεΐσθαι άλλα γιγνώσκειν δυνά-μενος, ούκ άρ' αν πολλούς εταίρους εποιήσατο και ετιμάτο καί ήγαπάτο υπ' αυτών; αλλά Πρωταγόρας μεν άρα 6 'Αβδηρίτης καί Πρόδικος ό Κείος καί άλλοι πάμπολλοι δυνανται τοΐς εφ' D εαυτών παριστάναι ιδία ξυγγιγνόμενοι, ως οΰτε 1 ύπ αύτοΰ Ast, Adam: ΐπ αύτοΰ MS3.
° Diog. Laert. i. 23-27.
b Diog. Laert. i. 105 says he was reported to be the inventor of the anchor and the potter’s wheel.
c In the (spurious?) seventh epistle, 328 a, Plato speaks of the life and \6yos advocated by himself. Cf. Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 168. d Diels i.3 pp. 27 f.
* Cf. όρφικοΐ . . .βίοι Laws 782 c.
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they are of Thales a the Milesian and Anacharsis 6 the Scythian?” “ Nothing whatever of the sort.” “Well, then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer reported while he lived to have been a guide in education to men who took pleasure in associating with him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric •way of life c just as Pythagoras d was himself especially honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,* are distinguished among their contemporaries ? ” “ No, nothing of this sort either is reported ; for Creophylos/ Socrates, the friend of Homer, would perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name Jasa representative of Homeric culture and education, if what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition is that Homer was completely neglected in his own lifetime by that friend of the flesh.”
IV.	“ Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; “ but do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really been able to educate men* and make them better and had possessed not the art of imitation but real knowledge, he would not have acquired many companions and been honoured and loved by them ? But are we to believe that while Protagoras * of Abdera and Pro-dicus * of Ceos and many others are able by private teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the f “Of the beef-clan.” The scholiast says he was a Chian and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (Adv. Math. i. 48), and Suidas s.v.
κρ€ώφν\οί.
9 Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the etymology of proper names. Cf. also on 5S0 b, p. 369, note d.
Λ See on 540 b, p. 230, note d.
* Cf. Prot. 315 a-β. 316 c.
1 See What Plato Said, p. 4S6, on Laches 197 d.
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οικίαν oxjtc πάλιν την αυτών hioiK^iv οΐοι τ eaovrai, eav μἡ σφβΐς αυτών €πιστατησωσι της παιδβίας, και επί ταύτη ττ) σοφία οϋτω σφόόρα φιλοϋνται, ώστ€ μόνον ούκ επί ταΐς κεφαλαΐς π€ριφάρουσιν αυτούς οι ίταΐροί' "Ομηρον δ’ άρα οι επ' Ικτίνου, cmcp οΐός τ’ ην προς aperr/v όνινάν αι ανθρώπους, η 'Ησίοδον ραφω0€ΐν αν περιιόντας βίων, και ούχι μάλλον αν αυτών άντ-είχοντο η του χρυσού και ηνάγκαζον παρά σφίσιν E οίκοι clvai, η cl μη €π€ΐθον, αυτοί αν όπαιό-σγώγουν οπη f/eaav, έως ικανώς παιάνας μ€τα-λάβοΐ€ν; ΪΙαντάπασιν, 0φη, όοκέίς μοι, ώ Σώ-κρατ€ς, άληθη λόγον. Oύκοΰν τιθώμ€ν από 'Oμηρού άρξαμόνους πάντας τούς ποιητικούς μιμητός βιδώ-λων apcT-ης clvai και τών άλλων, 7Tcpl ών ποιοΰσι, της he άληθ€ΐας ούχ άπτ€σθαι; άλλ’ ώσπ€ρ νυν hr/ όλόγομ€ν, 6 ζωγράφος σκυτοτόμον ποιήσ€ΐ 601 όοκοΰντα clvai, αυτός tc ούκ όπαιων ιrcpl σκυτοτομία ς και τοΐς μη όπαΐουσιν, όκ τών χρωμάτων he και σχημάτων 0€ωρουσιν; Πάνυ μόν οδν. Οΰτω hrj, οιμαι, και τον ποιητικόν φήσομ€ν
α For δίοικ€Ϊί· cf. Protag. 318 e. b See Thompson on Meno 70 b. c On μόνον ούκ cf. Menex. 235 c, Ax. 365 b, d Stallbaum refers to Themist. Oral. xxii. p. 254 α δν ημείς διά ταύτην τήν φαντασίαν μόνον ούκ έπΐ rais κεφαλαΐς ιτεριφέρομεν, Erasmus, Chiliad iv. Cent. 7 η. 98 ρ. 794, and the German idiom “ einen auf den Handen tragen.”
* Cf. Protag. 328 b.
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing their homes or the city α unless they put them in charge of their education, and make themselves so beloved for this wisdom 6 that their companions all butc carry them about on their shoulders,14 yet, forsooth, that Homer’s contemporaries, if he had been able to help men to achieve excellence,® would have suffered him or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not have clung to them far rather than to their gold/ and constrained them to dwell with them g in their homes, or failing to persuade them, would themselves have escorted them wheresoever they went until they should have sufficiently imbibed their culture ? ”
“ What you say seems to me to be altogether true, Socrates,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay it down that . all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer,Λ are imitators of images of excellence and of the other things that they ‘ create,* ’ and do not lay hold on truth ? I but, as we were just now saying, the painter will fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, ι what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to those who know nothing but judge only by forms and colours * ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And similarly, I suppose, we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing
*	The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous significance. So Meno 89 β τό χρυσίον.
9 οίκοι ΐϊναι: J. J. Hartman, Ad Platonis Remp. 600 e, Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change Aval to μΑναι. But cf. Cic. Att. vii. 10 “ erimus una.”
h Cf. 366 e, Gorg. 471 c-d, Synip. 173 ».
{ Or “ about which they versify,” playing with the double meaning of ποieiv.
*	For the association of χρώματα and σχήματα cf. Phileb. 12 e, 47 a, 51 b, Laics 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Meno 75 a with Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 431 c, Gorg. 465 u, Phaedo 100 n, .Aristot. Poet. 1447 a 18-19.
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χρώματ άττα εκάστων των τεχνών τοΐς όνόμασι και ρήμασιν επιχρωματίζειν αυτόν ούκ επαΐοντα <χλλ’ ἡ μιμεΐσθαι, ώστε ετεροις τοιουτοις εκ των Β λόγων θεωροϋσι δοκεϊν, εάν τε περί σκυτοτομίας τις λεγτ) εν μετρώ και ρυθμώ και αρμονία, πάνυ ευ δοκεΐν λεγεσθαι, εάν τε περί στρατηγίας εάν τε περί άλλου ότουοΰν ουτω φύσει αυτά ταϋτα μεγάλην τινα κήλησιν εχειν. επει γυμνωθεντα γε των τής μουσικής χρωμάτων τα των ποιητών, αυτά εφ' αυτών λεγάμενα, οΐμαί σε είδεναι οια φαίνεται, τεθέασαι γάρ που. "Έγωγ', εφη. Ούκ-οϋν, ήν δ’ εγώ, εοικε τοΐς τών ωραίων προσώ-ποις, καλών δε μή, οια γίγνεται ίδεΐν, όταν αυτά το άνθος προλίπη; ΤΙαντάπασιν, ή δ’ ος. ”1θι δη, τάδε άθρει- ό του ειδώλου ποιητής, ό μιμητής, φαμεν, του μεν οντος ούδεν επαΐει, του δε φαινο-0 μενού' ούχ ούτως; Ναί. Μἡ τοίνυν ήμίσεως * 11
° Cf. Symp. 198 β, Apol. 17 c. The explicit discrimination of όνόματα as names of agents and ρήματα as names of actions is peculiar to Soph. 262. But cf. Cratyl. 431 b, 425 a, Theaet. 206 d. And in Soph. 257 β ρήματι is used generally. See Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 56-57. Cf. Euthydem. 304· e with Symp. 187 a, Phaedr. 228 d, 271 c and my note in Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) p. 262. b Cf. What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 240 a. e Cf. 607 c, Laics 840 c, Protag. 315 a-b. d Cf. Gorg. 502 c ει τις περιέλοι τηs ποιήσεων πάσης τ6 τε μέλος και rbv ρυθμόν, supra 392, Ion 530 β, Epicharmus apud Diog. Laert. iii. 17 ττερώύσαs τό μέτρον δ νυν ἔχει, Aeschines,
In Ctes. 136 περιελόντες του ττοιητου τό μέτρον, Isoc. Evag. '
11 τό δὲ μέτρον διάλυση with Horace, Sat. i. 4. 62 “invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae,” Aristot. Rhet. 1404· a 24 έπεί δ’ oi ποιηταί λέγοντεs ευήθη διά την λέξιν έδόκουν πορίσασθαι τήνδε , τήν δόξαν. Sext. Empir., Bekker, pp. 665-666 (Adv. Math. ii. 288), says that the ideas of poets are inferior to those of the ordinary layman. Cf. also Julian, Or. ii. 78 d, Coleridge, i
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but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases a the colours of the several arts in such fashion that others equally ignorant, who see things only through words,6 will deem his words most excellent, whether he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So mighty is the spellc that these adornments naturally exercise ; though when they are stripped bare of their musical colouring and taken by themselves ,d I think you know what sort of a showing these sayings of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed them.” “ I have,” he said. “ Do they not,” said I, “ resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not really beautiful, when' the bloom of youth abandons them?*” “ By all means,” he said. “Come, then,” said I, “consider this point: The creator of the phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the reality but only the appearance. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ Let us not, then, leave it half said but con-
Table Talk: “ If you take from Virgil his diction and metre what do you leave him ? ”
* Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 8 (6). 28 6<pp έρατης ήβη% ayXaov άνθος Ιχη, Mimnermus i. 4 ήβη$ άνθη γίγνεται άρταλέα, Theognis 1305 :
παιδεία! ποΧνηράτου άνθο! ώκύτερον σταδίου,
Xen. Symp. 8. 11 τό μιν τής ώρα! άνθο! ταχύ δήπου παρακμάζει, Plato, Symp. 183 e τφ του σώματος άνθει Χη·/οντι, Spenser, “ An Hvmne in honour of Beautie ”:
For that same goodly hew of white and red With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay,
Segur’s refrain: “Ah! le Temps fait passer Γ Amour,” Emerson, Beauty: “ The radiance of the human form . . . is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.”
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αυτό καταλίπωμεν ρηθεν, ἀλλ’ ίκανώς ίδωμεν. Αεγε, εφη. Ζωγράφος, φαμεν, ηνία ς τε γράφει καί χαλινόν; Ναί. ΐίοιησει δε γε σκυτοτόμος και χαλκεύς; ΥΙάνυ γε. *Αρ* ουν επαΐει οΐας δει τάς ήνίας είναι καί τον χαλινόν ό γραφεύς; η οι)δ’ 6 ποιησας, ο τε χαλκεύς καί <5 σκυτεύς, άλλ’ εκείνος, δσπερ τοντοις επίσταται χρησθαι, μόνος, 6 ιππικός; *Αληθέστατα. *Αρ’ ουν ου περί Ι) πάντα ούτω φήσομεν εχειν; Πώς; ΤΙερί έκαστον ταύτας τινας τρεις τεχνας είναι, χρησομενην, ποιη-σουσαν, μιμησομενην; Ναί. Ούκοϋν αρετή καί κάλλος καί όρθότης εκάστου σκεύους καί ζώου καί πράξεως ου προς άλλο τι η την χρείαν ἐστί, προς ην αν έκαστον η πεποιημενον η πεφυκός; Ούτως. Πολλή άρα ανάγκη τον χρώμενον εκάστω εμπειρότατου τε εΐναι, καί άγγελον γίγνεσθαι τω ποιητη, οΐα αγαθά η κακά ποιεί εν τη χρεία φ χρηται· E οΐον αύλητης που αύλοποιώ εξαγγέλλει περί των αυλών, οι αν ύπηρετώσιν εν τω αύλεΐν, καί επιτάξει οΐους δεΐ ποιεΐν, 6 δ’ υπηρετήσει. Πώ$· δ’ ου; Ούκοϋν ό μεν είδώς εξαγγέλλει περί χρηστών καί πονηρών αυλών, 6 Se πιστεύων ποιήσει; Ναί. Του αύτοΰ άρα σκεύους 6 μεν ποιητης πίστιν
α The δέ ye has almost the effect of a retort. b Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 10-11 καθάπερ ύπύ την ιππικήν ή χαλινοποιικη . . .
e For the idea that the user knows best see Cratyl. 390 b, Euthydem. 289 b, Phaedr. 274 e. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) ii. p. 247, attributes this “ pertinent observation ” to Aristotle. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1277 b 30 αύλητης ό χρώμενοs.	See
1282 a 21, 12S9 a 17. Coleridge, Table Talk: “In general 444
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sider it fully.” “ Speak on,” he said. “ The painter, we say, will paint both reins and a bit.” “Yes.” “But the maker 0 will be the cobbler and the smith. ’’ “ Certainly.” “ Does the painter, then, know the proper quality of reins and bit ? Or does not even the maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only the man who understands the use of these things, the horseman6?” “Most true.” “And shall we not say that the same holds true of everything?” “ What do you mean ? ” “ That there are some three arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,e the maker’s, and the imitator’s.” “ Yes.” “ Now do not the excellence, the beauty, the rightness d of every implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the usee for which each is made or by nature adapted ? ” “ That is so.” “ It quite necessarily follows, then, that the user of anything is the one who knows most of it by experience, and that he reports to the maker the good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, for example, the flute-player reports to the flute-maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in fluteplaying, and will order the kind that must be made, and the other will obey and serve him.” “ Of course.” “ The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the other, believing, will make them.” “Yes.” “Then in respect of the same implement the maker will have
those who do things for others know more about them than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more about horses than his master.” But Hazlitt disagrees with Plato’s view.
Λ So in Laws 669 a-β, Plato says that the competent judge of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good.
* For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c ff.
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ορθήν εξει ττepi κάλλους τε και πονηριάς, ξυνών τω είδότι καί αναγκαζόμενος άκοΰειν παρά τοΰ 602 είδότος· ο δε χρώμενος επιστήμην, ΐίάνυ γε. Ό δε μιμητής πότερον εκ τοΰ χρήσθαι επιστήμην εξει ών αν γράφη, εΐτε καλά καί ορθά είτε μή, ή δόξαν ορθήν διά το εξ ανάγκης συνεΐναι τω είδότι καί επιτάττεσθαι οΐα χρή γράφειν; Ουδέτερα. Ούτε άρα εΐσεται οΰτε ορθά δοξάσει ό μιμητής περί ών αν μιμήται προς κάλλος ή πονηριάν. Oύκ εοικεν. Ναρίεις αν εΐη ό εν τη ποιήσει μιμητικός προς σοφίαν περί ών αν ποιή. Ου πάνυ. Β Άλλ’ οΰν δή όμως γε μιμήσεται, ούκ είδώς περί εκάστου, οπη πονηρόν ή χρηστόν άλλ*, ως εοικεν, οΐον φαίνεται καλόν είναι τοΐς πολλοΐς τε και ; μηδέν είδόσι, τοΰτο μιμήσεται. Τί γάρ άλλο; Ταΰτα μεν δή, ως γε φαίνεται, επιεικώς ήμΐν δι ωμολόγηται, τον τε μιμητικόν μηδέν είδέναι άξιον λόγου περί ών μιμείται, άλλ’ είναι παιδιάν τινα και ου σπουδήν τήν μίμησιν, τους τε της
? τραγικής ποιήσεως άπτομενους εν ίαμβείοις καί εν επεσι πάντας είναι μιμητικούς ως οΐόν τε μάλιστα. ΙΙάνυ μεν οΰν.
C V. Προ? Διός, ήν δ* όγώ, τό δε δή μιμεΐσθαι τοΰτο ου περί τρίτον μεν τί εστιν από τής αλήθειας; ή γάρ; Ναι. Πρός δε δή ποιόν τί εστι
° πίστιν όρθήν is used because of ττιστεύων above. It is a slightly derogatory synonym of δόξαν όρθήν below, 602 a. Cf. 511 e.
5	This does not contradict Book v. 477-478. For right opinion and knowledge cf. 430 β and What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 λ-β.
c χαρίου is ironical like χαριέντως in 426 a and καλόν in Theaet. 183 a, but Glaucon in his answer takes it seriously. 446
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right belief® about its excellence and defects from association with the man who knows and being compelled to listen to him, but the user will have true knowledge.” “ Certainly.” “ And will the imitator from experience or use have knowledge whether the things he portrays are or are not beautiful and right, or will he, from compulsory association with the man who knows and taking orders from him for the right making of them, have right opinion 6 ? ” “ Neither.” “ Then the imitator will neither know nor opine rightly concerning the beauty or the .badness of his imitations.” “ It seems not.” “ Most charming/then, would be the state of mind of the poetical imitator in respect of true wisdom about his creations.” “ Not at all.” “Yet still he will none the less imitate, though in every caseJie does not know in what way the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful to the ignorant multitude.” “ Why, what else ? ” “ On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of play,* not to be taken seriously/ and that those who attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic verse,3 are all altogether imitators.” “ By all means.”
V.	“In heaven’s name, then, this business of imitation is concerned with the third remove from truth, is it not?” “Yes.” “And now again, to what
Λ Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Similarly in 619 b, Phaedo 59 d, 61 e, 62 b, 64 a, Pamien. 127 d, Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad vii. 360.
*	Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note b.	· Cf. 608 a.
*	For b Ireat cf. 607 a, 879 a, Meno 95 d.
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των του ανθρώπου έχον την δύναμιν, ήν έχει; Του ποιου τινος περί λέγεις; Του τοιοΰδε. ταύτόν που ήμΐν μέγεθος εγγύθεν τε και πόρρωθεν Βία της οφεως ου κ ’ίσον φαίνεται. Ου γάρ. Και ταύτά καμπύλα τε και ευθέα εν ὅδα τί τε θεω-μένοις και έξω, και κοίλα τε Βή καί έξέχοντα Βία την περί τα χρώματα αδ πλάνην της οφεως, καί D πασά τις ταραχή Βήλη ήμΐν ενοΰσα αύτη εν τη φυχή· ω Βή ημών τω πάθημα τι τής φύσεως ή σκιαγραφία έπιθεμένη γοητείας ούΒέν απολείπει και ή θαυματοποιία καί αι άλλαι πολλαί τοιαϋται μηχαναί. ’Αληθή. νΑρ* * ουν ου το μετρεΐν καί άριθμεΐν καί ίστάναι βοήθειαι χαριέσταται προς αυτά εφάνησ αν, ώστε μη άρχειν εν ήμΐν το φαινόμενον μεΐζον ή έλαττον ή πλέον ή βαρύτερον, άλλα το λογισάμενον καί μετρήσαν ή καί στήσαν; E Πώς γάρ ου; ’Αλλά μήν τουτό γε τοΰ λογιστικού αν εϊη του εν φυχή έργον. Τούτου γάρ ουν. Τούτω Βέ πολλάκις μετρήσαντι καί σήμαίνοντι μείζω άττα είναι ή έλάττω ετερα ετέρων ή ίσα τάναντία φαίνεται άμα περί ταύτά. Ναί. Ούκοϋν έφαμεν τω αύτω άμα περί ταύτά εναντία δοξάζειν 603 αδύνατον είναι; Και όρθώς γ’ έφαμεν. Τό παρά
° The antithesis of nepi and irpbs marks the transition.
b Cf. Protag. 356 c, supra 523 c.
c Cf. Tennyson (“The Higher Pantheism”) “ For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool.” For the illusions of sense, and measurement as a means of correcting them cf. Phileb. 41 e-42 a f., 55 e, Protag. 356 c-d, Eutky-
phro 7 c.
d άτιθβμένη helps to personify σκια-γραθία. Cf. Gorg. 464 c.
* Adam’s “leaves no magic art untried” is misleading. άττολείπαν is here used as in 504· c. For the idiomatic οόδὲν diroXdiret see p. 200, note b, on 533 a.
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element0 in man is its function and potency related ? ” “Of what are you speaking?” “Of this: The samei magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and from far6 does not appear equal.” “Why, no.” “ And the same things appear bent and straight c to those who view them in water and out, or concave and convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation d of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of witchcraft,® and so do jugglery and many other such contrivances.” “True.” “ And have not measuring and numbering and weighing·^ proved to be most gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul of the apparently3 greater or less or more or heavier, and to give the control to that which has reckonedΛ and numbered or even weighed ? ”	“ Certainly.”
“ But this surely would be the function» of the part of the soul that reasons and calculates.”	“ Why,
yes, of that.” “ And often when this has measured k and declares that certain things are larger or that some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at the same time an appearance of the contrary. ” “ Yes. ” “ And did we not say1 that it is impossible for the same thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about the same thing ? ”	“ And we were right in affirming
that.” “ The part of the soul, then, that opines in
f Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1.9.
9 Cf. Protag. 356 d η του φαινομένου δνναμιτ.
h \<τγισ&μΐνον: cf. Laics 644 d, Crito 46 b.
*	Cf. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern connotations of “function ” are unknown to Plato.
i For λογιστικού cf. on 439 n.
*	See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of
Science, p. 176.	1 436 b, Vol. I. p. 383.
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τα μέτρα αρα δοξάζον τής φνχής τω κατά τα μέτρα ούκ αν είη ταύτόν. Ου yap ουν. ’Αλλά μήν τό μέτρα) ye καί λογισμω πιστεΰον βέλτιστου αν είη τής φυχής. Τί μήν; Τό αρα τουτω έναντιουμενον των φαύλων αν τι είη έν ήμΐν. Ανάγκη. Τοΰτο τοίνυν διομολογήσασθαι βουλό-μενος έ'Χεγον, ότι ή γραφική και δλως ή μιμητική πόρρω μιν τής αλήθειας ον τό αυτής εργον <Χ7τεργάζεται, ττόρρω δ’ αν φρονήσ€ως δντι τω έν Β ήμΐν προσομιλεΐ τε και έταίρα και φίλη έστίν έπ ούδενι ύγιεΐ οι)δ’ άληθεΐ. Παντάπασιν, ή δ’ ος. Φαύλη αρα φαυλω ξυγγιγνομένη φαύλα γέννα η μιμητική. "EoiKev. Πότερον, ήν δ’ έγώ, ή κατά τήν οφιν μόνον, ή και κατά τήν ακοήν, ήν δἡ ττοίησιν όνομάζομεν; Εικὅ? γ*, €φη, καί ταυτην. Μἡ τοίνυν, ήν δ’ έγώ, τω είκότι μόνον πιστεύ-σωμεν έκ τής γραφικής, αλλά καί έπ* αυτό αΰ 0 έλθωμεν τής διανοίας τούτο, ω προσομιλ€ΐ ή τής ποιήσεως μιμητική, και ίδωμεν, φαΰλον ή σπου-δαΐόν έστιν. Άλλα χρή. τΩδε δή προθώμεθα* πράττοντας, φαμέν, ανθρώπους μιμείται ή μιμητικής βίαιους ή εκούσιας πράξεις, και έκ του πράττειν η ευ οιομένους ή κακώς πεπραγέναι, και έν τουτοις δή πάσιν ή λυπουμένους ή χαίροντας. μή τι άλλο ην1 παρά ταΰτα; Ούδέν. ΤΑρ’ ουν έν άπασι τουτοις D ομονοητικώς άνθρωπος διακειται; ή ώσπερ κατά 1 ήν Ast: ν AM, ή FD.
α Cf. 604 d, Phaedr. 253 d and e.
b Cf. Lysias ix. 4 έπϊ μ-ηδενΐ i/yid and for the idiom ούδίν vyits supra on 523 n, p. 153, note/.
c Cf. 496 a, and on 489 d, p. 26, note b.
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same with that which conforms to it.” “ Why, no.”
“ But, further, that which puts its trust in measurement and reckoning must be the best part of the soul. ”
“ Surely. ” ‘ ‘ Then that which opposes it must belong to the inferior elements of the soul. ” “ Necessarily.”
“ This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon when I said that poetry, and in general the mimetic art, produces a produeTuiat is far removed from truth in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and is its companion and friendα for no sound and true ( purpose.6” “ By all means,” said he. “ Mimetic art, then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior | and engendering inferior offspring/” “It seems so.”
“ Does that,” said I, “ hold only for vision or does it apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ? ”
“ Presumably/’ he said, “ to that also.” “ Let us not, then, trust solely to the plausible analogy d from painting, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind to which mimetic poetry, appeals and see whether it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” “ So we must.” “Let us, then, put the question thus: Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting under compulsion or voluntarily,6 and as a result of their actions supposing themselves to have fared well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. Did we find anything else but this ? ”	“ Nothing.”
“ Is a man, then, in all this of one mind -with himself, or just as in the domain of sight there was faction
d Cf. Phaedo 92 d διά των εΐκότων.
‘ Cf. supra 399 a-β, Laves 655 d, 814 e ff., Aristot. Poet. 1448 a 1-2 eirei δέ μιιμοννται οι μιμούμενοι πράττοντας ανάγκη δὲ τούτονs ή σπουδαίουs ή φαύλους είναι, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f.
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την οφιν € στασιάζω καί εναντίας €ΐχεν εν εαυτώ δόξας <χμα περί των αυτών, ουτω καί εν ταΐς πράξεσι στασιάζει τε καί μάχεται αυτός αύτώ; άναμιμνησκομαι δε, ότι τοΰτό γε νυν ούδεν δεΐ ημάς διομολογεΐσθαι· εν γάρ τοΐς άνω λόγοις ίκανώς πάντα ταϋτα διωμολογησάμεθα, ότι μυρίων τοιούτων εναντιωμάτων άμα γιγνομενων ή φυχη γεμει ημών. Όρθώς, εφη. Όρθώς γάρ, ήν δ’ εγώ· άλλ’ δ τότε άπελίπομεν, νυν μοι δοκεΐ άναγ-Ε καΐον είναι διεζελθεΐν. Το ποιον; εφη. Άνηρ, ην δ’ εγώ, επιεικής τοιάσδε τύχης μετασχών, υιόν άπολεσας η τι άλλο ών περί πλείστου ποιείται, ελεγομεν που καί τότε ότι βάστα οΐσει τών άλλων. Πάνυ γε. Νυν δε' γε τάδε επισκεφώμεθα· πότερον ούδεν άχθεσεται, η τούτο μεν αδύνατον, μετριάσει δε' πως προς λύπην; Ούτω μάλλον, εφη, τό γε 604 αληθές. Τόδε νυν μοι περί αυτού είπε· πότερον μάλλον αυτόν οΐει τη λύπη μαχεΐσθαί τε καί άντιτείνειν, όταν όράται υπό τών όμοιων, η όταν εν ερημιά μόνος αυτός καθ’ αυτόν γίγνηται; Πολά που, εφη, δ ιοίσε ι, όταν όράται. Μοι^ωὅεις δε γε, οΐμαι, πολλά μεν τολμήσει φθεγζασθαι, α ει τις αυτού άκούοι αίσχύνοιτ άν, πολλά δε ποιήσει, α ούκ αν δεζαιτό τινα ίδεΐν δρώντα. Ούτως εχει, εφη. * 6
α See What Plato Said, ρ. 505, on Gorg. 4S2 λ-β.
6 Cf. 551 d, and p. 394·, note e, on 586 e. e 439 β ff.
d Plato sometimes pretends to remedy an omission or to correct himself by an afterthought. So in Book v. 449 u-c ff., and Tim. 65 c. e 387 d-e.
f This suggests the doctrine of μετριοπάθεια as opposed 452
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and strife and he held within himself contrary opinions at the same time about the same things.'1 so also in our actions there is division and strife b of the man -with himself ? But I recall that there is no need now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in our former discussionc we were sufficiently agreed that our soul at any one moment teems with countless such self-contradictions.” “ Rightly,” he said. “ Yes, rightly,” said I; “ but what we then omitted-1 must now, I think, be set forth.” “ λλΤιβΙ is that ? ” he said. “ When a good and reasonable man,” said I, “ experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, I believe, then too/ that he will bear it more easily than the other sort.” “ Assuredly.” “ But now let us consider this : Will he feel no pain, or, since that is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort be moderate in his grief ? ” “ That,” he said, “ is rather the truth.” “Tell me now this about him: Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight against his grief when he is observed by his equals or when he is in solitude alone by himself? ”	“ He
will be much more restrained.” he said, “ when he is on view/’ “ But when left alone, I fancy, he Λνϊΐΐ permit himself many utterances which. if heard by another, would put him to shame., and will do many things which he would not consent to have another see him doing.” “ So it is,’’ he said.
to the Stoic απάθεια. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Epist. xcix. 15 seems to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoics: “ inhumanitas est istanon virtus.” So Plutarch, Cons, ad Apol. 3(102cf.). See also ibid. 22 (11-2 e-f). Cf. Horace, Odes ii. 3. 1 “aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem/’ and also Laws 732 c, 960 a.
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VI.	Ούκοΰν τό μεν άντιτείνειν διακελευόμενον Β Aoyos- καί νόμος ἐστι, τό δε ελκον επί τάς λύπας αυτό τό πάθος; Άληθη. Εναντίας δε αγωγής γιγνομενης iv τω άνθρώπω ττερί τό αυτό άμα δυο φαμεν αύτω άναγκαΐον elvai. Πώς δ’ ου; Ούκοΰν τό μεν ετερον τω νόμω έτοιμον πείθεσθαι, ἡ 6 νόμος εξηγείται; Παν, Αεγει που 6 νόμος, δτι κάλλιστον ο τι μάλιστα ησυχίαν άγειν εν ταῖς ξυμφοραΐς και μη άγανακτεΐν, ως ούτε δηλου οντος του αγαθού τε και κακού των τοιούτων, ούτε εις τό πρόσθεν ουδεν προβαΐνον τω χαλεπώς C φεροντι, ούτε τι των ανθρωπίνων άξιον ον μεγάλης σπουδής, δ τε δει εν αύτοΐς δ τι τάχιστα, παρα-γίγνεσθαι ήμΐν, τουτω εμποδών γιγνόμενον τό λυπεΐσθαι. Τινι, η 8’ δς, λεγεις; Τω βουλευεσθαι, ην δ’ εγώ, περί τό γεγονός καί ώσπερ εν πτώσει κύβων προς τα πεπτωκότα τίθεσθαι τα αυτού πράγματα, δπη 6 λόγος αίρει βελτιστ αν εχειν, άλλα μη προσπταίσαντας καθάπερ παΐδας εχο-μενους τού πληγεντος εν τω βοάν διατρίβειν, ἀλλ’ D αει εθίζειν την φυχην δ τι τάχιστα γίγνεσθαι προς τό ίάσθαί τε καί επανορθοΰν τό πεσόν τε καί * 6
0 Cf. Laws 645 α, Phaedr. 238 c, and for the conflict in the soul also Rep. 439 β ff.
6	The conflict proves that for practical purposes the soul has parts. Cf. 436 β ff.
c Cf. Apology, in fine.
d Cf. Laws S03 β and Class. Phil. ix. p. 353, n. 3, Fried-lander, Platon, ϊ. p. 143 .
e Iloffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 09, refers to Saxo’s tale of the different effect which the news of the murder of Regner Lodbrog produced on his sons: he in whom the emotion was weakest had the greatest energy for action.
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts him to resist, while that which urges him to give way to his grief is the bare feeling itself ? ”	“ True.”
“ And where there are two opposite impulses a in a man at the same time about the same thing we say that there must needs be two things 6 in him.” “ Of course.” “ And is not the one prepared to follow the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” “ How so ? ”	“ The law, I suppose, declares that it is
best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know what is really good and evil in such thingsc and it advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing in mortal life is worthy of great concern γ’ and our grieving checks e the very thing we need to come to our aid as quickly as possible in such case.” “ What thing,” he said, “ do you mean? ” “ To deliberate/” I said, “ about what has happened to us, and, as it were in the fall of the dice,9 to determine the movements of our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, in the way that reason indicatesA would be the best, and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s hands to the stricken spot * and wasting the time in wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at once to the curing of the hurt and the raising up of what
f Cf. Shakes. Richard II. hi. ii. 178:
My lord, wise men ne’er sit. and wail their woes But presently prevent the ways to wail,
Herod, i. 20 xp0s τό Taped» βονλΐί-ηται.
e Cf. Eurip. Electra 639 and fr. 175 vpbs τ'ο τΐπτον, Iph. Aul. 1343 and Hippol. 718 ir/ws τα νΰ» τ€πτωκ6τα, Epictet. ii. 5. 3. See also Stallbaum ad loc.
*	Cf. 440 b, 607 u, Herod, i. 13-2.
*	Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box iv. 40 (51), dei Tijs νλη~τής έχεται.
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νόσησαν, Ιατρική θρηνωδίαν άφανίζοντα. *Ορθότατα γοΰν αν τις, εφη, 7τ ρος τάς τύχας οντω προσφεροιτο. Ονκοΰν, φαμεν, το μεν βέλτιστου τ οντω τω λογισμω εθελει ειτεσθαι. Αήλον δή. Τό Se προς τάς αναμνήσεις τε του πάθους και προς τους οδυρμούς άγον καί άπλήστως εχον αυτών άρ’ ου κ αλόγιστόν τε φήσομεν είναι και αργόν και δειλίας φίλον; Φησομεν μεν οΰν. Ονκοΰν τό E μεν πολλην μίμησιν και ποικίλην εχει, τό άγα-νακτητικόν· τό δε φρόνιμόν τε και ησυχιον ήθος, παραπλήσιον ον αει αυτό αύτω, ούτε ρόδιον μιμή-σασθαι ούτε μιμούμενου εύπετες καταμαθεΐν, άλλως τε καί 7τανηγύρει και παντοδαποΐς άνθρώποις εις θέατρα ζυλλεγομενοις. άλλοτρίου γάρ που πάθους 605 ή μίμησις αύτοΐς γίγνεται. ΥΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν. Ό δη μιμητικός ποιητής δήλον ότι ου προς τό τοιοΰτον τής φυχής πεφυκε γε καί ή σοφία αύτοϋ τούτα» άρεσκειν πεπηγεν, ει μέλλει εύδοκιμήσειν εν τοΐς πολλοΐς, άλλα προς τό άγανακτητικόν τε και ποικίλου ήθος διά τό εύμίμητον είναι. Αηλον. Ούκοΰν δικαίως αν αΰτοΰ ήδη επιλαμβανοίμεθα, καί τιθεΐμεν αντίστροφον αυτόν τω ζωγράφω; καί γάρ τω φαύλα ποιειν προς αλήθειαν εοικεν αύτω, καί τω προς ετερον τοιοΰτον όμιλεΐν της Β φυχής, αλλά μή προς τό βέλτιστου, καί ταύτη ώμοίωται· καί όντως ήδη αν εν δίκη ου παραδεχοί-
α Cf. Soph. Ajax 582 θρ-ηνΰν έπιρδας πρύs τομωντι ττήματι with Ovid, Met. i. 190:
sed immedicabile vulnus cnse reddendum est.
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has fallen, banishing threnody 3 by therapy.” “ That certainly,’ἮΓε“8αι(Τ; •^VcmM'IjFlhe be.st^vay to face misfortune and deal with it.” “Then, we say, the best part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of reason.” “Obviously.” “ And shall we not say that the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice 6 ? ” “Yes, we Mill say that.” “And does not the fretful part of us presentc many and varied occasions for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate disposition, always remaining approximately the same, is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled in the theatre ? For the representation imitates a type that is alien to them.” “ By all means. ” “ And is it not obvious that the nature of the mimetic poet is not related to this better part of the soul and his cunning is not framed d to please it, if he is to win favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the fretful and complicated type of character because it is easy to imitate ? ”	“ It is obvious/’ “ This con-
sideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart6 of the painter; for he resembles him in that his creations are inferior in respect of reality ; and the fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul and not to the best part is another point of resemblance. And so we may at last say that we should be
6 Cf. on 603 b, p. 450, note a.
e Ιχπ in the sense of “involves,” “admits of,” as frequently in Aristotle’s Metaphysics.
d For 7Γέ7Γιτ7«ν cf. 530 n.
* αντίστροφον is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1351 a 1.
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μέθα els μελλουσαν εύνομείσθαι πάλιν, δτι τούτο εγείρει τής φυχής και τρεφει και Ισχυρόν ποιων άπάλλυσι το λογιστικόν, ώσπερ εν πόλει όταν τις μοχθηρούς εγκρατείς ποιων παραδιδώ την πάλιν, τούς δε χαριεστερους φθείρη· ταύτόν και τον μιμητικόν ποιητήν φήσομεν κακήν πολιτείαν ιδία έκαστου τή ψνχή εμποιεΐν, τω άνοήτω αυτής C χαριζόμενον και ούτε τα μείζω ούτε τα ελάττω διαγιγνώσκοντι, άλλα τα αυτό, τότε μεν μεγάλα ηγουμενία, τότε δε σμικρά, είδωλα ειδωλοποιοΰντα, του δε αληθούς πόρρω πάνυ άφεστώτα. Πάνυ μεν οΰν.
VII.	Ου μέντοι πω τό γε μεγιστον κατηγο-ρήκαμεν αυτής, τό γαρ και τούς επιεικείς ικανήν είναι λωβασθαι, εκτός πάνυ τινών ολίγων, πάν-δεινόν που. Τί δ’ ου μέλλει, εΐπερ γε δρα αυτό; Άκούων σκόπει. οι γάρ που βέλτιστοι ημών άκροώμενοι Όμηρού ή άλλου τινός των τραγωδοί) ποιων μιμούμενου τινα των ηρώων εν πενθεί οντα καί μακράν ρήσιν άποτείνοντα εν τοΐς όδυρμόΐς, ή καί αδοντάς τε καί κοπτομένους, οισθ* * ότι χαίρομεν τε καί ενδόντες ήμας αυτούς επόμεθα ζυμπάσχοντες καί σπουδάζοντες επαινοΰμεν ως αγαθόν ποιητήν, ος αν ήμας δ τι μάλιστα οϋτω διαθή. Οιδα* πώς δ’ ού; "Οταν δέ οίκειόν τινι ημών κήδος γενηται, εννοείς αυ δτι επί τω εναντίω καλλωπιζόμεθα, αν δυνώμεθα ησυχίαν άγειν καί E καρτερεΐν, ώς τούτο μεν άνδρός ον, εκείνο δε
α Of. ρ. 412, note d. b Cf. ρ. 420, note α, on 595 b-c. c For ev wevOei cf. Soph. ΕΙ. 290, 846, Herod, i. 46.
’* Cf.PMleb. 48 a.
* See the description in Ion 535 e, and Laws 800 d.
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justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered state, because he stimulates and fosters this element in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy the rational part, just as when in a state ° one puts bad men in power and turns the city over to them and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashioning phantoms far removed fromreality. andby currying favour with the senseless element that cannot distinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same thing now one, now the other.” “ By all means.”
VII.	“ But we have not yet brought our chief accusation against it. Its power to corrupt, with rare exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief cause for alarm.” “ How could it be otherwise, if it really does that ? ” “ Listen and reflect. I think you know that the very best of us, when we hear Homer 6 or some other of the makers of tragedy imitating one of the heroes who is in grief,6 and is delivering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting and beating his breast, feel pleasure,d and abandon ourselves and accompany the representation with sympathy and eagerness,* and we praise as an excellent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this way.” “ I do know it, of course.” “ But when in our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what we were praising in the theatre that of a woman/ ” “ I do note that.” “ Do you think, then/’ said I, “ that
1 This is qualified in 3S7 e-3S8 a by ov$i ταύταιs σιτονδαΐαπ. Cf. also 398 κ.
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' γυναικός, δ τότε επηνοΰμεν. Εννοώ, εφη. ΤΗ καλώς οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, οδτος ό έπαινος δχει, τό όρώντα τοιοϋτον άνδρα, οΐον εαυτόν τις μη άξιοι είναι ἀλλ’ αίσχύνοιτο αν, μη βδελύττεσθαι άλλα χαίρειν τε και επαινεΐν; Ου μα τον Δι , εφη, ούκ 606 εύλόγω εοικεν. Ναί, ην δ’ εγώ, ει εκείνη γ* αυτό σκοποίης. Πἡ; Ει ενθυμοΐο, δτι τό βία κατ-εχόμενον τότε εν ταΐς οικείαις ξυμφοραΐς και πε-πεινηκός του δακρΰσαί τε και άποδύρασθαι ίκανώς καί άποπλησθηναι, φύσει ον τοιοϋτον οΐον τούτων επιθυμεΐν, τότ εστι τούτο τό υπό των ποιητών πιμπλάμενον καί χαΐρον τό δε φύσει βελτιστον ημών, άτε ούχ ίκανώς πεπαιδευμενον λόγω ουδέ εθει, άνίησι την φυλακήν του θρηνώδους τούτου, Β άτε άλλότρια πάθη θεωρούν καί εαυτώ ούδεν αισχρόν ον, ει άλλος άνηρ αγαθός φάσκων είναι άκαίρως πενθεί, τούτον επαινεΐν καί ελεεΐν άΛΛ’ εκείνο κερδαίνειν ηγείται, την ήδονην, καί ούκ αν δεξαιτο αυτής στερηθηναι καταφρονησας όλου του ποιήματος, λογίζεσθαι γάρ, οΐμαι, ολίγοις τισί μετεστιν, δτι άπολαύειν άνάγκη άπό τών άλλοτρίων εις τα οικεία· θρεφαντα γάρ εν εκείνοις ισχυρόν το ελεεινόν ου ρόδιον εν τοΐς αύτοΰ
° Cf. Vol. Ι. ρ. 509, note b, on 473 e. b Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 168 for a different application. e This contains a hint of one possible meaning of the Aristotelian doctrine of κάθαρσή, Poet. 1449 b 27-28. Cf. κονφί'ςβσθαι μεθ’ ηδονή* Pol. 1342 a 14, and my review of Finsler, “ Platon u. d. Aristot. Poetik,” Class. Phil, iii.p. 462. But the tone of the Platonic passage is more like that of Ruskin, Sesame anil Lilies·. “And the human nature of us 460
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplating a character that we would not accept but would be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate it but take pleasure and approve?” “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ it does not seem reasonable.” “ Oh yes,** ” said I, “ if you would consider it in thie way.” “ In what way ? ” “ If you would reflect that the part of the soul that in the former case, in our own misfortunes,6 was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered for tears and a good cry c and satisfaction, because it is its nature to desire these things, is the element in us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the best element in our nature, since it has never been properly educated by reason or even by habit, then relaxes its guard d over the plaintive part, inasmuch as this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much clear gain,* and would not consent to forfeit it by disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, because few are capable of reflecting that what we enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves/ For after feeding fat3 the emotion of pity there, it is not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.” “ Most
imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court and gather the night dew of the grave.”
d This anticipates the idea of the “censor” in modern psychology.
‘ Cf. rfj o’ άσφαΧείφ κερδανεis Eurip. Here. Fur. 604, which is frequently misinterpreted ; Herod, viii. 60. 3.
f For the psychology cf. Laics 656 β and supra on 3S5 c-d.
• Cf. 4-12 a.
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C πάθεσι κατέχειν. Αληθέστατα, εφη. *Αρ' ούχ 6 αυτός λόγος καί περί του γελοίου, ότι, αν αυτός αίσχυνοιο γελωτοποιών, εν μιμησει 8η κωμωΒικη η καί ίδια άκουων σφόΒρα χο-ρης καί μη μισης ως πονηρά, ταύτόν ποιείς όπερ εν τοΐς ελέοις; ο γαρ τω λόγω αΰ κατείχες εν σαυτω βουλόμενον γελωτοποιεΐν, φοβούμενος Βόξαν βωμολοχίας, τότ αν άνίης καί εκεί νεανικόν ποιησας ελαθες πολλάκις εν τοΐς οικείοις εξενεχθείς ώστε D κωμωΒοποιός γενέσθαι. Και μάλα, εφη. Και περί άφροΒισίων Βη καί θύμον καί περί πάντων των επιθυμητικών τε καί λυπηρών καί ηΒέων εν τη ψυχή, α Βη φαμεν πάση πράξει η μιν επεσθαι, ότι τοιαϋτα ημάς η ποιητική μίμησις εργάζεται; τρέφει γαρ ταυτα άρΒουσα, Βέον αυχμεΐν, καί άρχοντα ήμΐν καθίστησι, Βέον άρχεσθαι αυτά, ινα βελτίονς τε καί ενΒαιμονέστεροι αντί χειρόνων καί άθλιωτέρων γιγνώμεθα. Oύκ ’έχω άλλως φάναι, Έή δ’ ος. Ονκονν, εΐπον, ώ Τλαύκων, όταν Όμηρου έπαινέταις εντνχη ς λέγουσιν, ως την ΈΛΛάδα πεπαίΒευκεν οΰτος ο ποιητης, καί προς Βιοίκησίν τε καί παιΒείαν τών ανθρωπίνων πραγμάτων άξιος άναλαβόντι μανθάνειν τε καί κατά
“ C/. Vol. Ι. ρ. 211, note f, La Bruyere, lies Outrages de Vesprit (Oiuvres, ed. M. G. Servois, i. p. 137): “D’oii vient que Ton rit si librement an theatre, et que Ton a honte d’y pleurer?”
b In the Laws 816 d-e Plato says that the citizens must witness such performances since the serious cannot be learned without the laughable, nor anything without its opposite; but they may not take part in them. That is left to slaves and foreigners. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 239, note 6, on 396 e.
e i.e. as opposed to public performances. Cf. Euthydem. 462
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true,” he said. “ Does not the same principle apply to the laughable,° namely,that if in comic representations,6 or for that matter in private talk,0 you take intense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, you are doing the same thing as in the case of the pathetic ? For here again what your reason, for fear of the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let yourself go so far that often ere you are aware you become yourself a comedian in private.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And so in regard to the emotions of sex and anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures of the soul which we say accompany all our actions,'d the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it waters* and fosters these feelings when what we ought to do is to dry them up, and it establishes them as our rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that we may be better and happier men instead of worse and more miserable.” “ I cannot deny it,” said he. “Then, Glaucon,”said I, “when you meet encomiasts of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the educator of Hellas/ and that for the conduct and refinement9 of human life he is worthy of our study
305 D iv δὲ τοι! ίδίοιί λόγοι?, Theaet. 177 b, Soph. 232c tv ye ταΐί ISlais συνουσίαν, and Soph. 222 c προσομιλ-ητικήν with Quintil. iii. 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to Sophron. He compares 366 e. But see Laics 935 b-c.
*	Cf. supra 603 c.	* Cf. 550 b.
1 Isocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place in education because he celebrated those who fought against the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 1034 ff.
*	The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teaching, Protag. 318 e and 317 b.
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τούτον τον ποιητήν πάντα τον αυτού βί'.ον κατα-607 σκευασάμενον ζήν, φιλεΐν μεν χρή καί άσπάζεσθαι ως όντας βέλτιστους εις δσον δυνανται, και συγχωρεϊν "Ομηρον ποιητικώτατον είναι και πρώτον των τραγωδοποιών, είδεναι δε, δτι δσον μόνον υμνους θεοΐς και εγκώμια τοΐς άγαθοΐς ποιήσεως παραδεκτεον εις πάλιν ει δε την ήδυσμενην λϊοΰσαν παραδεζει εν μελεσιν ή επεσιν, ηδονή σοι και λύπη εν τή πόλει βασιλευσετον αντί νόμου τε και του κοινή αει δόζαντος είναι βέλτιστου λόγου. Αληθέστατα, εφη.
Β VIII. Τ αΰτα δη, εφην, άπολελογήσθω ήμΐν άναμνησθεΐσι περί ποιήσεως, δτι εικότως άρα τότε αυτήν εκ τής πόλεως άπεστελλομεν τοιαύτην ουσα ν ό γάρ λόγος ημάς ήρει. προσείπωμεν δε
Ι αυτή, μή καί τινα σκληρότητα ημών καί αγροικίαν καταγνώ, δτι παλαιό, μεν τις διαφορά φιλοσοφία τε καί ποιητική■ καί γάρ ή λακερυζα προς δέσποταν κύων εκείνη κραυγάζουσα, καί μεγας εν * *
° For the μέν cf. Symp. 180 e, Herod, vii. 102.
6 The condescending tone is that of Euthydem. 306 c-d.
c Aristotle, Pod. 1453 a 29, says that Euripides is rpayiKw-τατος of poets.
d Cf. 605 c, 595 b-c.
* Cf. Laws 801 d-e, 829 c-d, supra 397 c-d, 459 e, 468 d, Friedlander, Platon, i. ρ. 142, and my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism, in The Dial, 14 (1893) p. 211.
1 Cf. Laws 802 c τψ yXvsdas Μούσηί. See Finsler, Platon u. d. aristot. Poetik, pp. 6I-62.
Q See on 604 c, p. 455, note h.
h For the quarrel between philosophy and poetry cf. Laws 967 c-d, Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 136. It still goes on in modern times. Cf. Keats, “ Lamia 464<
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and devotion, and that we should order our entire lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love a and salute them as doing the best they can,6 and concede to them that Homer is the most poetic c of poets and the first of tragedians,'d but we must know the truth, ϊ that we can admit no poetry into our_city,save only hymns TcTthe' ~go3s and the praises of good men.® roFifymigiant admission to the honeyed musef in lyric or~epic, pleasure and gain will be lords of your city instead oFIaw anci tliat wfiicli shall from time to time have approved itself to the general reason as the best.” “ Most true,” he said.
VIII.	“ Let us, then, conclude our return to the topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that vre really had good grounds then for dismissing her from our city, since such was her character. For reason \ constrained us.^ And let us further say to her, lest she condemn us for harshness and rusticity, that there is from of old a quarrelh between philosophy and poetry.
For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barking at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools,’ *
Do not all charms fly At the mere touch of cold philosophy ?
Wordsworth, “ A Poet’s Epitaph ”:
Philosopher! a fingering slave,
One that would peep and botanize Upon his mother’s grave.
But Anatole France thinks otherwise, “ Les Torts de l’histoire,” Vie litteraire, ii. p. 123: “ J’ai remarque que les philosophies vivaient generalement en bonne intelligence avec les poetes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poetes ne pensent pas; cela les desarme, les attendrit et les enchante.”
* Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these quotations are from Sophron; cf. also ibid. ii. pp. 3S6-387.
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C αφρόνων κενεαγορίαισι, καί ό των διασόφων οχλος κρατών, καί οι λεπτώς μεριμνώντες ότι αρα πενονται, και άλλα μύρια σημεία παλαιας ενάντιά)-σεως τούτων, όμως δε είρήσθω, ότι ημείς ye, άί τινα εχοι λόγον είπεΐν η προς ηδονήν ποιητική καί η μίμησις, ως χρη αυτήν είναι εν πόλει ευνομούμενη, ασμενοι αν καταδεχοίμεθα· ως ζυν-ισμεν γε ήμιν αύτοΐς κηλουμενοις υπ αυτής· άλλα γάρ το δοκοΰν αληθές ούχ όσιον προδιδόναι.
D ή γάρ, ώ φίλε, ου κηλεΐ υπ’ αυτής και σύ, και μάλιστα όταν δι 'Ομήρου θεωρής αυτήν; Πολύ γε. Oύκοΰν δίκαια ἐστιν ουτω κατιέναι, άπο-λογησαμενη1 εν μέλει ή τινι άλλω μετρώ; Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Αοΐμεν δε γε που αν και τοΐς προσταταις αυτής, όσοι μη ποιητικοί, φιλοποιηταί δε, άνευ μέτρον λόγον υπέρ αυτής είπεΐν, ως ου μόνον ήδεία άλλα και ωφέλιμη προς τάς πολιτείας και τον βίον τον ανθρώπινόν ἐστι* και ενμενώς άκουσό-
Ε μζθα. κερδανοΰμεν γάρ που, εάν μη μόνον ήδεία φανή άλλα καί ωφέλιμη. Πώς· δ’ ου μελλομεν, εφη, κερδαίνειν; Ει δἐ γε μή, ώ φίλε εταίρε, ώσπερ οι ποτε του ερασθεντες, εάν ήγήσωνται μή ωφέλιμον είναι τον έρωτα, βία μεν, όμως δε απ-εχονται, καί ημείς ούτως, διά τον εγγεγονότα μεν
1 άπολογησαμένη Α, άποΚοΊΐσαμένη FD, άπολνγησομένη Α2Μ.
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and ‘ the mob that masters those who are too wise for theirown good,’ and thesubtle thinkers who reason that after all they are poor, and countless others are tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry can show any reason for her existence in a well-governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the same it would be impious to betray what we believe to be the truth.3 Is not that so, friend ? Do not you yourself feel her magic 6 and especially when Homerc is her interpreter? ” “ Greatly.” “ Then may she not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ” “ By all means.” “ And we would allow her advocates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead her cause d in prose without metre, and show that she is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly government and all the life of man. And we shall listen benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be shown that she bestows not only pleasure but benefit.” “ How could we help being the gainers ? ” said he. “ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen in love, if they think that the love is not good for them, hard though it be,* nevertheless refrain, so we,
e In Laws 658 d Plato says that old men would prefer I Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment.
d This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), and many others.
* βίρ μέν, όιιω* δέ: cf. Epist. iii. 316 e, and vii. 325 a, and Raeder, Rhein. Mvs. lxi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 μό\ίζ μιν άλλ’ δμως, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 μόλκ μΑν, έξΐτανε δ’, and also Soph. Antip. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 1027, Hec. S43, Or. 1023, ΕΙ. 753, Phoen. 1069, I.A. 6SS, 904.
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έρωτα τής τοιαύτης ποιήσεως υπό της των καλών G08 πολιτειών τροφής, εΰνοι μεν έσόμεθα φανήναι αυτήν ως βελτίστην καί άληθεστάτην, εως δ* αν μή οια τ* ή άπολογήσασθαι, άκροασόμεθ αυτής επάδοντες ήμΐν αύτοΐς τούτον τον λόγον, ον λε-γο μεν, και ταύτην την επωδήν, ευλαβούμενοι πάλιν έμπεσεΐν εις τον παιδικόν τε και τον τών πολλών έρωτα, αίσθόμεθα1 δ* οΰν, ως ου σπου-δαστέον επί τή τοιαυτη ποιήσει ως αλήθειας τε άπτομένη καί σπουδαία, α λλ’ εύλαβητ εον αυτήν2 Β τω άκροωμένω, περί τής εν αύτώ πολιτείας δεδιότι, καί νομιστεα άπερ είρήκαμεν περί ποιή-σεως. Π αντάπασιν, ή δ’ ος, ξύμφημι. Meya? γάρ, εφην, ό αγών, ώ φίλε Γλαυκών, μεγας, ούχ όσος δοκεΐ, τό χρηστόν ή κακόν γενέσθαι, ώστε ούτε τιμή επαρθεντα ούτε χρήμασιν ούτε αρχή ούδεμια ουδέ γε ποιητική άξιον άμελήσαι δικαιοσύνης τε καί τής άλλης αρετής. Έύμφημί σοι, εφη, εξ ών διεληλύθαμεν οΐμαι δε καί άλλον οιπίνουν.
C IX. Και μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τά γε μέγιστα επίχειρα αρετής καί προκείμενα άθλα ου διεληλύθαμεν' Άμήχανόν τι, εφη, λέγεις μέγεθος, ει τών είρημέ-
1	αίσθύμΐθα AFDM, είσόμΐθα scr. Mon., μσόμχθα Madvig, followed by Burnet.
2	ADM have 6v after αύτην, Γ δν. More recent mss. omit it.
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us by our education in these fine a polities of ours, will gladly have the best possible case made out for her goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to make good her defence we shall chant over to ourselves & as we listen the reasons that we have given as a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slipping back into the childish loves of the multitude ; for we have come to see that we must not take such poetry seriously as a serious thing c that lays hold on truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on his guard fearing for the polity in his soul d and must believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all means,” he said, “ I concur.” “ Yes, for great is the struggle,* ” I said, “ dear Glaucon, a far greater contest than we think it, that determines whether a man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, should incite us1 to be careless of righteousness and allr excellence.” “ I agree with you,” he repliecfp “ in view of what we have set forth, and I think that anyone else would do so too.”
IX.	“ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not set forth.” “ You must have in mind an inconceivable9 magnitude,” he replied, “ if there are other
6 For ex$i5ovres cf. Phaedo 111 n, 77 e.
*	Cf. 602 b.
d Cf. on 591 e, p. 412, note d.
*	Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr. 247 b, Gorg. 526 e, Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence Phaedo 83 b-c, supra 465 d, infra 61S b-c f. and p. 404, note d, on 589 e.
*	έταρθένται cf. 416 c.
9 Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 5IS d, 5S4 b, 58S a, Apol. 41 c, Charm. 155 d.
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νων μείζω εστίν άλλα. Τί δ* αν, ην S’ εγώ, εν γε όλίγω χρόνω μέγα γενοιτο; πας γάρ οντος γε 6 εκ παιδός μέχρι πρεσβύτου χρόνος προς πάντα ολίγος πού τις αν είη. Ούδεν μεν οΰν, εφη. Τι οΰν; οΐει άθανάτω πράγματι υπέρ τοσούτου δεΐν D χρόνου εσπουδακεναι, ἀλλ’ ούχ υπέρ του παντός; Οΐμαι εγωγ', εφη■ άλλα τί τούτο λεγεις; Oύκ ησθησαι, ην δ’ εγώ, ότι αθάνατος ημών η φυχη και ουδέποτε άπόλλυται; καί ος εμβλεφας μοι καί θαυμάσας είπε Μά Δι", ου κ εγωγε' σύ δε τοϋτ εχεις λέγειν; Ει μη αδικώ γ*, εφη ν οΐμαι δε καί σύ· ούδεν γάρ χαλεπόν. "Εμοιγ*, εφη' σου δ’ αν ήδεως άκούσαιμι τό ου χαλεπόν τούτο. Άκούοις αν, ην δ’ εγώ. Αεγε μόνον, εφη. Άγα-Ε θόν τι, εΐπον, καί κακόν καλεΐς; wEya>ye. ΤΑρ’ οΰν ώσπερ εγώ περί αυτών διανοεΐ; Τό ποιον; Τό μεν άπολλύον καί διαφθεΐρον παν τό κακόν είναι, τό δε σώζον καί ωφελούν τό αγαθόν. "Εγωγ * 6
° Clement, Strom, iv. ρ. 496 β οθούνΐκ’ άρεττ) των έν άνθρώττοΐί μόνη ούκ ίκ θνραίων τάττίχειρα λαμβάνει, αντή δ’ ίαυτ^ν άθλα των πόνων ἔχει. Tennyson, “ Wages ”:
... if the wages of Virtue be dust, Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly?
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just,
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.
6 Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”:
Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, yet he look’d beyond the grave . . .
Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just—
Take the charm “For ever” from them, and they crumble into dust.
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things greater than those of which we have spoken.α ”
“ What great thing,” said I, “ could there be in a little time 6 ? For surely the whole time from the boy to the old man would be small compared with all time.® ”
“ Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “ What then ? Do you think that an immortal thing d ought tobe seriously concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all time ? " “I think so,” he said ; “but what is this . that you have in mind ? ”	“ Have you never per- :
ceived,” said I, “ that our soul is immortal and never perishes ? ” And he, looking me full in the face e in amazement/ said, “No, by Zeus, not I; but are you, able to declare this ? ” “I certainly ought to be,9 ” said*
I, “and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.”
“ It is for me,” he said; “ and I would gladly hear from you this thing that is not hard.* ”	“ Listen,”
said I. “ Just speak on,” he replied. “ You speak of* good and evil, do you not ? ” “Ido.” “ Is your notion of them the same as mine ? ” “ What is it ? ”
“ That which destroys and corrupts in every case is the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the
*	Cf. on 4S6 a, p. 9, note /and 498 d.
d For the colourless use of τραύμα see What Plato Said, p. 497, on Protag. 330 c-d. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, τ. iv. 67 “ being a thing immortal as itself.”
*	(μβλέψαί: cf. Charmides 155 c.	y
f Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 d. Many uncertain '
inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of ft tiie Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, Introd. p. lxiv.
o For the idiomatic d μή αδικώ cf. 430 e, Charm. 156 a, Menex. 236 b, infra 612 n.
*	Cf. Protag. 341 α τό χαλεπόν tovto, which is a little different, Herod, vii. 11 rb δεινόν το πείσομαι.
*	See Vol. I. p. 90, note α and What Plato Said, p. 567, on Cratyl. 3S5 b.
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εφη. Τί δε; κακόν εκάστω τι και αγαθόν λεγεις;
609 οΐον όφθαλμοΐς οφθαλμίαν καί ζνμπαντι τω σώματι νόσον, σ ιτ ω τε ερνσίβην, σηπεδόνα τε ξνλοις, χαλκόν δε και σιδήρω Ιόν, καί, όπερ λόγω, σχεδόν 7τάσι ξνμφντον εκάστω κακόν τε καί νόσημα; "Έ,γωγ*, εφη. Ονκοΰν όταν τω τι τούτων προσ-γόνηται, πονηρόν τε ποιεί φ προσεγενετο, και τελεν-τών δλον διόλνσε καί άπώλεσεν; Πω? γάρ ον; Τό ξνμφντον αρα κακόν εκάστον καί ή πονηριά eκάστον άπόλλνσιν, η el μη τοΰτο άπολεΐ, ονκ αν Β άλλο γ€ α ντο ότι δια φθeίpeιev. ον γάρ τό γε αγαθόν μη ποτό τι άπολόση, ονδε αν τό μήτε κακόν μήτε αγαθόν. Πω? γάρ αν; εφη. Έάν αρα τι ενρίσκωμεν των όντων, ω όστι μεν κακόν, ο ποιεί α ντο μοχθηρόν, τοΰτο μέντοι ονχ οιόν τε α ντο λνειν άπολλυον, ονκ ήδη είσόμεθα, ότι τον πεφνκότος όντως όλεθρος ονκ ήν; Οντως, εφηί είκός. Τί ονν; ήν δ’ εγώ· φνχή άρ' ονκ εστιν ο ποιεί αντήν κακήν; Και μάΧ, εφη, α ννν δη C διήμεν πάντα, αδικία τε καί ακολασία καί δειλία καί άμαθία. ΤΗ ονν τι τούτων αντήν διαλύει τε και άπόλλνσι; καί εννόει, μη εζαπατηθώμεν οίηθόντες τον άδικον άνθρωπον καί άνόητον, όταν ληφθή αδικών, τότε άπολωλόναι νπό τής αδικίας, πονηριάς ονσης φνχή ς- α λλ’ ώδε ποιεί· ώσπερ σώμα ή σώματος πονηριά νόσος ουσα τήκει καί διόλλνσι καί άγει εις τό μηδε σώμα είναι, καί α
° Iluskin, Time and Tide § 52 (Brantwood ed. p. 68): “ Every faculty of man’s soul, and every instinct of it by which he is meant to live, is exposed to its own special form of corruption ” ; Boethius, Cons. iii. 11 (L.C.L. trans. p. 283), things are destroyed by what is hostile; Aristot. Top. 124 a 28 ei yap rb φθαρτικον διαλντικόν.
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good.” “ Yes, I think so,” he said. “ How about ’this : Do you say that there is for everything its special good and evil, as for example for the eyes ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil and disease a ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Then when one of these evils comes to anything does it not make the thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally disintegrate and destroy it ? ” “Of course.” “ Then the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, nothing else remains that could; for obviouslyb the good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will that which is neutral and neither good nor evil®.” “ How could it ? ” he said. “ If, then, we discover d anything that has an evil which vitiates it, vet is not able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon know that of a thing so constituted there can be no destruction ? ” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ has not the soul something that makes it evil ? ”	“ Indeed it has/’ he said, “ all the things
that we were just now enumerating, injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and ignorance.” “ Does any one of these things dissolve and destroy it ? And reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of soul. But conceive it thus : Just as the vice of body which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it no longer is a body at all,e in like manner in all the * ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 d.
* See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 c. d Cf. Yol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 d.
* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1309 b 28 yySe ρίνα iroiyaei φαΙκσθαι.
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νυν δη ελεγομεν άπαντα υπό της οικείας κακίας, # D τω προσκαθησθαί καί ενεΐναι διαφθειρούσης, εις τό μη είναι άφικνεΐται—ούχ ούτως; Ναι. "Ιθι δη, καί φνχην κατά τον αυτόν τρόπον σκοπεί, αρα ενοΰσα εν αύτη αδικία και η άλλη κακία τω ενεΐναι και προσκαθησθαί φθείρει αυτήν καί μαραίνει, εως αν εις θάνατον άγαγοΰσα του σώματος γωρίση; Ούδαμώς, 0φη, τούτο γε. Άλλα μέντοι εκείνο γε άλογον, ην δ’ εγώ, την μεν άλλου πονηριάν άπ-ολλύναι τι, την δε αυτού μη. "Αλογον.	*Έιννόει
E γάρ, ην S’ εγώ, ώ Τλαύκων, οτι ονδ' υπό της των αιτίων πονηριάς, η αν η αυτών εκείνων, είτε παλαιότης είτε σαπρότης είτε ητισούν ουσα,' ούκ οίόμεθα δεΐν σώμα άπόΧλυσθαι· άλΧ εάν μεν εμποιη η αυτών πονηριά τών αιτίων τω σώματι σώματος μοχθηρίαν, φησομεν αυτό δι’ εκείνα υπό της αυτού κακίας νόσου ου ση ς άπολωλεναι" υπό 610 Se αιτίων πονηριάς άλλων όντων άλλο ον τό σώμα, υπ" άλλοτρίου κακού μη εμποιησαντος τό έμφυτον κακόν, ουδέποτε άξιώσομεν διαφθείρεσθαι. * Ορθότατα, εφη, λεγεις.1
Χ. Κατά τον αυτόν τοίνυν λόγον, ην δ* εγώ, εάν μη σώματος πονηριά φυγή φυγής πονηριάν εμποιη,
1 ορθότατα . . . Xeyeis Adam:	όρθότατ’ ὰν . . . λέ-yeis
AFDM : όρθότατ αΰ . . . λέγει* Stephanus : όρθότατ αν .. . Xiyois Hermann.
,	° The argument that follows is strictly speaking a fallacy
in that it confounds the soul with the physical principle of life. Cf. on 335 c and on 352 e, Gorg. 477 b-c, and supra, Introd. p. Ixvii. But Dean Inge, “ Platonism and Human Immortality”(Aristot.Soc., 1919,p.288) says: “Plato’s argument, in the tenth book of the Republic, for the immortality of the sou], has found a place in scholastic theology, but is supposed to have been discredited by Kant. I venture to 474
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling in it «nth power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity.
Is not that so ? ” “Yes.” “ Come, then, and consider the soul in the same way.® Do injustice and other wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and attachment to it, .corrupt and wither it till they bring it to death and separate it from the body ? ”	“ They
certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” said I, “ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of something else destroys a tiling while its own does not.” “ Yes, unreasonable.” “ For observe, Glau-con,” said I, “ that we do not think it proper to say of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rottenness or whatever it is;6 but when the badness of the foods themselves engenders in the body the defect of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed orving to these foods, but by c its own vice, which is disease. But the body being one thing and the foods something else, we shall never expect the body to be destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it by nature.” “ You are entirely right,” he replied.
'X. “ On the same principle.” said I, “ if the badness of the body does not produce in the soul the think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed \. by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. Ν Physical evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 610 c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle.
* Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they do not affect his point.	c Cf. 610 d.
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μή ποτε άξιώμεν υπ άλλοτρίου κακόν άνευ της ιδίας πονηριάς ψυχήν άπόλλυσθαι, τω ετέρου κακώ έτερον. Έχβι γάρ, έφη, λόγον. "Η τοίνυν ταΰτα Β εξελέγξωμεν ότι ον καλώς λέγομεν, ή έως αν ή ανέλεγκτα, μή ποτε φώμεν υπό πυρετόν μηδ’ αν υπ’ άλλης νόσον μηδ’ αν υπό σφαγής, μηδ’ ει τις ό τι σμικρότατα όλον τό σώμα κατατέμοι, ένεκα τούτων μηδέν μάλλον ποτε ψυχήν άπόλλυσθαι, πριν αν τις απόδειξη, ως διά ταΰτα τα παθήματα του σώματος αυτή εκείνη άδικωτέρα καί άνοσιω-τέρα γίγνεται- άλλοτρίου δε κακόν εν άλλω γιγνομενού, του δε ίδιον εκάστω μή εγγιγνομένον, C μήτε ψυχήν μήτε άλλο μηδέν έώμεν φάναι τινα άπόλλυσθαι. ’Αλλά μέντοι, 'έφη, τοΰτό γε ούδείς ποτε δείξει, ως τών άποθνησκόντων άδικώτεραι αί ψνχαί διά τον θάνατον γίγνονται. Έάν δέ γε τις, έφην εγώ, όμόσε τω λόγω τόλμα ίέναι καί λέγειν, ως πονηρότερος καί άδικώτερος γίγνεται 6 άποθνήσκων, ίνα δή μή άναγκάζηται άθανάτους τάς ψυχάς όμολογε ΐν, α ξιώσομέν π ου, ει άληθή λέγει ό ταΰτα λέγων, τήν άδικίαν είναι θανάσιμον Ι) τω έχοντι ώσπερ νόσον, καί υπ’ αύτοΰ τούτου1 άποκτινννντος τή έαυτοΰ φύσει άποθνήσκειν τούς λαμβάνοντας αυτό, τούς μέν μάλιστα θάτ τον, τούς δ’ ήττον σχολαίτερον, άλλα μή ώσπερ νΰν 1 τούτου scr. Mon. adopted by Hermann, Jowett and Campbell, and Adam: του AFDM, followed by Burnet.
a For the challenge to refute or accept the argument cf. Soph. 259 λ, 257 a, Gorg. 467 b-c, 482 b, 508 a-β, Philebl 60 D-E.
’’ Or “ to take the bull by the horns.” For bpbae ttvaι see 476
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soul’s badness we shall never expect the soul to be destroyed by an alien evil apart from its own defect— one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” “ That is reasonable,” he said. “ Either, then, we must refute this and show that we are mistaken, or,a so long as it remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of these things, until it is proved that owing to these affections of the body the soul itself becomes more unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something else occurs in a different thing and the evil that belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything eke is in this way destroyed.” “ But you may be sure,” he said, “ that nobody will ever prove this, that the souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.” “ But if anyone,” said I, “ dares to come to grips with the argument6 and say, in order to avoid being forced to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man does become more wicked and unjust,® we will postulate that, if what he says is true, injustice must be fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that those who catch it die because it kills them by its own inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now
What Plato Said, p. 437, on Euthyph, 3 c. Cf. iyyvt ιόντα Phaedo 9δ B.
e Herbert Spencer nearly does this : “ Death by starvation from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct from its ideal.” It recalls the argument with which Socrates catches Callicles in Gory. 498 e, that if all pleasures are alike those who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are bad.
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διά τούτο υπ’ άλλων δίκην επιτιθεντων άποθνη-σκουσιν οι άδικοι. Μά Α”, η δ’ ος, ούκ άρα πάνδεινον φανεΐται η αδικία, εί θανάσιμον εσται τω λαμβάνοντι· απαλλαγή γάρ αν εΐη κακών' άλλα μάλλον οΐμαι αυτήν φανησεσθαι παν τον-ij ναντίον τους άλλους άποκτιννϋσαν, είπερ οιόν τε, τον δ’ εχοντα καί μάλα ζωτικόν παρεχουσαν, καί π ρος γ' ετι τω ζωτικω άγρυπνον' ουτω πόρρω που, ως εοικεν, εσκηνηται του θανάσιμος είναι. Καλώς-, ην δ’ άγω, λεγεις. οπότε γάρ δη μη ικανή η γε οικεία πονηριά καί το οίκεϊον κακόν άποκτεΖναι καί άπολεσαι φυγήν, σχολή τό γε επ' άλλου όλεθρω τεταγμένον κακόν φυχην η τι άλλο άπολεΐ, πλήν εφ’ ω τετακται. Σχολή γεφη, ώ? γε τό είκός. Oύκοΰν οπότε μηδ’ νφ* * ενός 611 άπόλλυται κακού, μήτε οικείου μήτε άλλοτρίου, δήλον ότι ανάγκη αυτό αει ον είναι, ει δ’ αει ον, αθάνατον. ’Ανάγκη, εφη.
XI. Τούτο μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, όντως εχετω' ει δ’ εχει, εννοείς ότι αει αν εΐεν αι αύταί. ούτε γάρ άν που ελάττους γε'νο ι ντο μηδεμιάς άπολλυ-μενης, ούτε αυ πλείους· ει γάρ ότιοΰν των αθανάτων πλέον γίγνοιτο, οΐσθ’ ότι εκ του θνητού αν γίγνοιτο καί πάντα αν εϊη τελευτώντα αθάνατα.
° For the future indicative after el, usually minatory or monitory in tone, cf. Aristoph. Birds 759, Phileb. 25 d.
b Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 84 b, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 757.
c μάλα is humorous, as in 506 d, Euthydem. 298 d, Symp. 189 a.
d Cf. Horace, Epist. i. 2. 32 “ ut iugulent hominem surgunt de nocte latrones.”
* For the metaphor cf. Proverbs viii. 12 σοφία κατεσκήνωσa βουλήν. Plato personifies injustice, as he does justice in 612 d, σκιαγραφία in 602 », bravery in Laches 194 α, κολα-478
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but by the action of others who inflict the penalty.” “ Nay, by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very terrible thing after all if it is going to be a fatal to its possessor.for that would be a release from all troubles.6 But I rather think it will prove to be quite the contrary, something that kills others when it can, but renders its possessor very lively indeed,c and not only lively but wakeful,'1 so far, I ween, does it dwell* from deadliness.” “ You say well,” I replied; “ for when the natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and destroy the soul, still less f will the evil appointed for the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or anything else, except that for which it is appointed.”3 “ Still less indeed,” he said, “ in all probability.” “ Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, either its own or alien, it is evident that it must necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists it is immortal.” “ Necessarily,” he said.
XI.	“ -Let this, then,” I said, “ be assumed to be so. But if it is so, you will observe that these souls must always be the same. For if none perishes they could not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous.* For if any class of immortal things increased you are aware that its increase would come from the mortal and all things would end by becoming immortal.*
αττική in Soph. 229 α, κο\ακιιτική Gorg. 464 c, σμικρότης Parmen. 150 λ, ttovtjpla Apol. 39 a-β, and many other abstract conceptions. See farther Phileb. 63 a-b, 15 d, 24 a, Rep. 465 a-β, Laics 644 c, Cratyl. 438 d.
*	<τχολή: cf. 354 c, Phaedo 106 d.	1 Cf. 34ό D.
*	Cf. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions, p. 104: “ Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation there must always be the same number of souls in the world. There must therefore be reincarnation. . .
*	Cf. Phaedo 72 c-d.
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*Αληθή λέγεις. Άλλ’, ήν δ’ εγώ, μήτε τούτο Β οίώμεθα, 6 γάρ λόγος ούκ εάσει, μήτε γε αν τῆ άληθεστάτη φύσει τοιοΰτον είναι φυγήν, ώστε πολλής ποικιλίας και άνομοιότητός τε και διαφοράς γέμειν αυτό προς αυτό. Πώς λέγεις; έφη. Ου ρόδιον, ήν δ’ εγώ, άΐδιον είναι σύνθετόν τε εκ πολλών καί μή τή καλλίστη κεχρημένον συνθέσει, ως νυν ήμΐν έφάνη ή φυγή. Oϋκουν είκός γε. "Οτι μεν τοίνυν αθάνατον φνχή, καί ό άρτι λόγος καί οι άλλοι άναγκάσειαν αν οΐον δ’ έστί τή άλη-C Θεία, ου λελωβημένον δεΐ αυτό θεάσασθαι υπό τε της του σώματος κοινωνίας καί άλλων κακών, ώσπερ νυν ήμεΐς θεώμεθα, α λλ’ οΐόν έστι καθαρόν γιγνόμενον, τοιοΰτον ίκανώς λογισμώ διαθεατέον, καί πολύ κάλλιον αυτό εύρήσει καί έναργέστερον δικαιοσύνας τε καί αδικίας διόφεται και πάντα α νυν διήλθομεν. νυν δε εΐπομεν μεν αληθή περί αύτοΰ, οιον εν τω παρόντι φαίνεται· τεθεάμεθα D μέντοι διακείμενον αυτό, ώσπερ οι τον θαλάττιον Γλαΰκον όρώντες ούκ αν έτι ραδίως αύτοΰ ϊδοιεν την άρχαίαν φυσιν, υπό τοΰ τά τε παλαιά του
α The idea of self-contradiction is frequent in Plato. See What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 b-c.
b σύνθετον·, cf. Phaedo 78 c, Plotinus, Enneades i. 1. 12, Berkeley, Principles, § 141: “We have shown that the soul is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended; and it is consequently incorruptible. . . . Changes, decay and dissolutions . . . cannot possibly affect an active, simple, uncompounded substance.” See also Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, pp. 828-829. e 603 d. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 90 f. d Such as are given in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and perhaps elsewhere.
e Cf. also Phaedo 82 e, 83 d-e, 81 c, and 'Wisdom, of Solomon ix. 14. φθαρτόν yap σώμα βαρύνει ψυχήν, καί βρίθει τό
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-** You say truly.” “ But/’ said I, “ we must not suppose this, for reason will not suffer it ; nor yet must we think that in its truest nature the soul is the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself.3 ” “ How am I. to understand that ? ” he said. “ It is not easy,” said I, “ for a thing to be immortal that is composed of many elements b not put together in the best vraj, as now appeared to us e to be the case with the soul.” “ It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the soul is immortal our recent argument and our other d proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its true nature we must view it not marred by communion with the body e and other miseries as we now contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light of reason what it is when it is purified, and then you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and all the matters that we have now discussed. But though we have stated the truth of its present appearance, its condition as we have now contemplated it resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus έ whose first nature can hardly be made out by those who catch glimpses of him, because the original members of his
yedScs σκηνόω νοΰν ιτο\νφρόντιδα, “ for the corruptible body
Sresseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth own the mind that museth upon many things.”
1 See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or. 364 f., Apollonius, Argon. 1310 ff., Athenaeus 296 β and d, Anth. Pal. vi. 164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gadecker, Glaulcos der Meeresgott, Gottingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson's poem:
Ah, Glaucus, soul of man !
Encrusted by each tide That since the seas began Hath surged against thy side.
2 I
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σώματος μέρη τα μεν εκκεκλάσθαι, τα 8e συντετρί-φθαι καί πάντως λελωβήσθαι ύπο των κυμάτων, άλλα δε προσπεφυκεναι, όστρεά τε καί φύκια καί πέτρας, ώστε παντϊ μάλλον θηρίω εοικεναι ή οΐος ήν φύσει, ούτω και την φυγήν ήμεΐς θεώμεθα διακειμενην υπό μυρίων κακών’ άλλα 8εΐ, ώ Τλαύ-κων, εκεΐσε βλεπειν. ΠοΓ; ἡ δ’ ος. Εις την E φιλοσοφίαν αυτής, καί εννοεΐν ών άπτεται καί οΐων εφίεται ομιλιών, ως ξυγγενης ουσα τω τε θείω καί άθανάτω καί τω αει οντι, καί οϊα αν γενοιτο τω τοιουτω πάσα επισπομενη καί ύπο ταύτης της ορμής εκκομισθείσα εκ του πόντου, εν ω νυν εστί, καί περικρουσθεισα πέτρας τε καί G12 οστρεα, α νυν αυτή άτε γην εστιωμενη γεηρά καί πετρώδη πολλά καί άγρια περιπεφυκεν υπό τών εύδαιμόνων λεγομένων εστιάσεων, καί τότ αν τις ιδ οι αυτής την αληθή φύσιν, είτε πολυειδής είτε μονοειδής είτε όπη εχει καί όπως· νυν δε τα εν τω ανθρωπίνου βίω πάθη τε καί εΐδη, ως εγωμαι, επιεικώς αυτής διεληλύθαμεν. Τίαντάπασι μεν ου ν,
εφ-η-
XII. Oύκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τά τε άλλα άπελυσά-Β μέθα1 εν τω λόγω, καί ου τούς μισθούς ουδέ τάς δόξας δικαιοσύνης επηνεγκαμεν, ώσπερ 'Ησίοδόν
1 άπελυσάμεθα AFD Stobaeus: άπεδυσάμεθα Μ, defended by Stallbaum.
° Cf. Tim. 42 C προσφύντα.
b Cf. Phaedr. 250 c δστρέου τρόπον δεδεσμενμένοι, Phaedo 110 Α.
c Cf. Phaedo 79 d, hates 899 d, and supra 494 d to σιγγενί* τών Xiywv.
d Cf Pkileb. 55 c περικρούωμεν, supra 519 α περιεκόπη.
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and in every way marred by the waves, and other parts have attached themselves® to him, accretions of shells6 and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any wild creature than what he was by nature—even such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by countless evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.” “ Where ? ” said he. “ To its love of wisdom. And we must note the things of which it has apprehensions, and the associations for which it yearns, as being itself akin to the divine c and the immortal and to eternal being, and so consider what it might be if it followed the gleam unreservedly and were raised by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped freeze*f the rocks and barnacles which, because it now feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy an3 stony accretion by reason of these feastings that are accounted happy.* And then one might see whether in its real nature1 it is manifold 3 or single in its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how.* But for the present we have, I think, fairly well described its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this human life of ours.” “ We certainly have,” he said.
XII.	“ Then,” said I, “ we have met all the other demands of the argument, and we have not invoked the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer
*	Cf. Charm. 158 a, Laics 695 a, 783 a. See Xeyhgeva ά-γαθά supra 491 c, 495 a, Laics 661 c.
1 Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. 72 d Plato says that only God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641 i>, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42.
9 Cf. Pkaedr. 271 a.
*	fay καί δπω$·. cf. 621 b, Phaedo 100 D, Tim. 37 a b. Laws 652 a, 834 e, 899 a and b.
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τε καί "Ομηρον υμείς εφατε, ἀλλ’ αυτό δικαιοσύνην αυτή ψυχή άριστον ευ ρο μεν, και ποιητεον είναι αύτη τα δίκαια, εάν τ εχη τον Τύγου δακτύλιον, εάν τε μή, και προς τοιούτω δακτυλίω την “Αιδος κυνήν; Αληθέστατα, εφη, λεγεις. 9Α ρ* οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ Γλαυκών, νυν ηδη άνεπίφθονόν ἐστι π ρος εκείνοις καί τους μισθούς τη δικαιοσύνη και C τη άλλη αρετή άποδοΰναι, οσους τε καί οΐους τη φνχη παρεχει παρ’ ανθρώπων τε καί θεών, ζώντός τε ετι του ανθρώπου καί επειδάν τελευτηση; Παν-τάπασι μεν οΰν, η δ’ ος. 9Αρ* οΰν αποδώσετε μοι α εδανείσασθε εν τω λόγω; Τί μάλιστα; Έδωκα ΰμϊν τον δίκαιον δοκεΐν άδικον είναι καί τον άδικον δίκαιον, υμείς γάρ ηγεΐσθε, καν ει μη δυνατόν εΐη ταΰτα λανθάνειν καί θεούς καί ανθρώπους, όμως δοτεον είναι του λόγου ενεκα, ΐνα αύτη D δικαιοσύνη προς αδικίαν αυτήν κριθείη. η ου μνημονεύεις; Άδικοίην μεντ αν, εφη, ει μη. ’Κπειδί) τοίνυν κεκριμεναι είσίν, η ν δ* εγώ, πάλιν, απαιτώ υπέρ δικαιοσύνης, ώσπερ εχει δόξης και
“ Supra 363 b-c.	* 359 d f.	c Cf. 367 Έ.
d Iliad v. 845, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 390.
* Cf. Soph. 243 λ, Laics 801 e dvev φθόνων, Eurip. Hippol. 497 ovKr έπίφθονον, Aeschines, De falsa legatione 167 (49). Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 406 does object and finds the passage inconsistent with the idealism of 592 and with Laws 899 d ff. and 905 b. Cf. Renan, Averroes, pp. 156-157, Guyau, Esquisse d'nne morale, pp. 140-141. See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 80 and n. 612, Idea of Justice in Plato's Republic, pp. 197-198. Gomperz, ignoring this passage and interpreting the Republic wholly from 367 e, strangely argues that P/iaedo 107 c proves that the Phaedo must have been composed at a time when Plato was less sure of the coincidence of justice and happiness.
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and Hesiod a do, but we have proved that justice in itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring of Gyges 6 or not,c or the helmet of Hades d to boot.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ Glaucon, there can no longer be any objection/ can there, to our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addition, all the various rewards and wages that they bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the man still lives and after his death ? ”	“ There cer-
tainly can be none,” he said. “ Will you, then, return tome what you borrowed ^ in theargument ? ” “ What, pray ? ” “I granted to you that the just man should seem and be thought to be unjust and the unjust just; for you thought that, even if the concealment of these things from gods and men was an impossibility in fact,nevertheless it ought to be conceded for the sake of the argument/ in order that the decision might be made between absolute justice and absolute injustice. Or do you not remember?” “It wpuld be unjust of me,4 ” he said, “ if I did not.” “ Well, then, now that they have been compared and judged, I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute
A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm xxxvii. 25 ff., Prov. x. 3 and passim. See Renan, Hist, du Peuple d'lsrad, ii. p. 376: “ II en est de ces passages comme de tant de pr^ceptes de I’Evangile, insenses si on en fait des articles de code, excellents si on n’v voit que I'expression hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.”
' Cf. Polit. 367 a.
*	του λόγου ΐνεκα ·. not the same as λόγον lve*a. See on 581 c, p. 374, note a.
*	Cf. fi μη άδικω 608 D.
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παρά, Θεών καί παρ' ανθρώπων, καί ή μας όμο-λογεΐν περί αυτής δοκεισθαι όντως, Ινα και τα νικητήρια κομίσηται, α από του δοκεΐν κτωμενη δίδωσι τοΐς εχουσιν αυτήν, επειδή και τα από του <ΐναι αγαθά διδοΰσα εφάνη και ούκ εζαπατώσα τούς τω 6 vt ι λαμβάνοντας αυτήν. Δίκαια, ύφη, E αίτεΐ. Ούκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, πρώτον μεν τοΰτ.ο αποδώσετε, ότι θεούς γε ον λανθάνει εκάτερος αυτών οΐός εστιν; Άποδώσομεν, εφη. Ει δε μή λανθάνετον, 6 μεν θεοφιλής αν εΐη, 6 δε θεομισής, ώσπερ και κατ’ άρχάς ώμολογοΰμεν. Έστι ταϋτα. Τω δε θεοφιλεΐ ούχ όμολογήσομεν, όσα γε από 613 θεών γίγνεται, πάντα γίγνεσθαι ως οΐόν τε άριστα, ει μή τι άναγκαΐον αύτώ κακόν εκ προτερας αμαρτίας ύπήρχεν; Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Ούτως άρα ύποληπτεον περί του δικαίου άνδρός, εάν τ εν πενία γίγνηται εάν τ εν νόσοις ή τινι άλλω τών δοκούντων κακών, ώς τούτω ταΰτα εις αγαθόν τι τελευτήσει ζώντι ή καί άποθανόντι. ου γάρ δη υπό γε θεών ποτε αμελείται, ος αν πρόθυμεΐσθαι εθελη δίκαιος γίνεσθαι καί επιτηδεύων αρετήν εις Β όσον δυνατόν άνθρώπω όμοιοΰσθαι θεώ. Είκός γ*, εφη, τον τοιοΰτον μή άμελεισθαι υπό του όμοιου. Ούκοΰν περί του αδίκου τάναντία τούτων δεΐ διανοεΐσθαι; Σφοδρά γε. Τα μεν δή παρά θεών
u For the idiom ώσπερ ίχει δόξης cf. 365 α ως . . . ίχουσι τιμής, 389 c δπως . . . πράξεως ίχει, Thucyd. ϊ. 22 ως .. . μνήμης δχοι. For the thought cf. Isoc. viii. 33. b Cf. Phileb. 22 β and e.
e ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a and Class. Phil. x. p. 335. d Cf. 365 d.	· Cf. Phileb. 39 e.	' Cf. 352 b.
o This recalls the faith of Socrates in Apol. 41 c-d and 486
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that she in fact enjoys α from gods and men, and I ask that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that she may gather in the prizes 6 which she wins from the seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has been proved to bestow the blessings that come from the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek and win her.” “ That is a just demand,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restorations be that the gods certainly e are not unaware d of the true character of each of the two, the just and the unjust ? ” “ We will restore that,” he said. “ And if they are not concealed, the one Avill be dear to the gods * and the other hateful to them, as we agreed in the beginning/ ”	“ That is so.” “ And shall Ave
not agree that all things that come from the gods work together for the best5 for him that is dear to the gods, apart from the inevitable e-ril caused by sin in a former life*?” “By all means.” “This, then, must be our conviction about the just man, that whether he fall into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for him all these things will finally prove good, both in life andindeath. For by the gods assuredly that man will never be neglected who is willing and eager to be righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened unto god * so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be neglected by his like.* ”	“ And must we not think
the opposite of the unjust man ? ”	“ Most em-
phatically.” “ Such then are the prizes of victory
Phaedo 63 b-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Laics S99 d ff., 904 d-e ff.
*	Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls Empedocles fr. 115, Diels ϊ.* p. 267.
*	Cf. ομοίωσα βΐω Theaet. 176 β, and What Plato Said,
p. 578, supra p. 72, note d.	’ Cf. Laws 716 c-d, 904 e.
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τοιαΰτ’ αν εΐη νικητήρια τω δικαίω. Κατά γοΰν εμήν δόξαν, εφη. Τί δ ί, ήν δ’ εγώ, παρ’ ανθρώπων; άρ’ οόχ ώδβ ἐχει, et δ« το οι> τιθεναι; ούχ οι μεν δεινοί τε και άδικοι δρώσιν οπερ οι δρομής όσοι αν θεωσιν ευ από των κάτω, από δε των άνω μή; τό μεν πρώτον όξεως άποπηδώσι, τελευ-C τώντες δε καταγέλαστοι γίγνονται, τα ώτα επί των ώμων εχοντες καί αστεφάνωτοι άποτρεχοντες’ οι δε τί} αλήθεια δρομικοί εις τέλος ελθόντες τά τε άθλα λαμβάνονσι και στεφανουνται. ούχ ουτω καί περί των δικαίων τό πολύ Συμβαίνει' προς τέλος εκάστης πράξεως καί ομιλίας καί του βίου εύδοκιμοϋσί τε και τα άθλα παρά των ανθρώπων φέρονται; Και μάλα. Άνεξει άρα λεγοντος εμού 1) περί τούτων, άπερ αύτός ελεγες περί των αδίκων; ερώ γάρ δη ότι οι μεν δίκαιοι, επειδάν πρεσβύ-τεροι γενωνται, εν τη αυτών πόλει άρχουσί τε αν βούλωνται τάς άρχάς, γαμοΰσί τε όπόθεν αν βού-λωνται, εκδιδόασί τε εις ούς αν εθελωσι, και πάντα, α σύ περί εκείνων, εγώ νυν λέγω περί τώνδε· καί αύ καί περί τών αδίκων, ότι οι πολλοί αύτών, και εάν νέοι όντες λάθωσιν, επί τέλους του δρόμου αίρεθεντες καταγέλαστοι είσι καί γέροντες γιγνό-μενοι άθλιοι προπηλακίζονται υπό ξένων τε καί
α For the order cf. Laics 913 β λεγόμενον e?, Thueyd. ϊ. 71. 7, Vahlen, Op. Acad. i. 495-496. For the figure of the race cf. Eurip. ΕΙ. 955, 1 Corinthians ix. 24 f., Heb. xii. 1, Gal. il. 2, v. 7, Phil. ii. 16.
b English idiom would say, “ with their tails between their logs.” Cf. Horace, Sat'. i. 9. 20 “ dimitto auriculas.” For the idea cf. also Laics 730 c-d, Demosth. ii. 10, and for, 488
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “ So I think, at any rate,” he said. “ But what,” said I, “ does he receive from men ? Is not this the case, if we are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart but wicked men fare as those racers do who run wella from the scratch but not back from the turn ? They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned and with their ears on their shoulders.6 But the true runners when they have come to the goal receive the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end of every action and association and of life as a whole they have honour and bear away the prizes from men? ” “ So it is indeed.” “ Will you, then; bear with me if I say of them all that you saidc of the unjust ? For I am going to say that the just, when they become older, hold the offices in their ολυϊι city if they choose, marry from what families they will, and give their children in marriage to what families they please, and everything that you said of the one I now repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the unjust that the most of them, even if they escape detection in youth, at the end of their course are caught and derided, and their old &ged is made miserable by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk.
ei’s τέλος, Laws 899 e π pits τέλος, Hesiod, Works and Days 216 ές τέλος έξΐλθουσα, Eurip. Ion 1621 eis τέλος yip oi μέν έσθλοΐ τχτγχάνονσιν άξιων, “ for the good at last shall overcome, at last attain their right.” (Wav, Loeb tr.)
• Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 b-c.
Λ Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24:
And that which should accompany old age,
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,
I must not look to have.
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E άστων, μαστιγούμενοι καί α αγροίκα έφήσθα ον είναι, αληθή λίγων, [βίτα στρεβλώσονται και έκκαυθήσονται·]1 πάντα εκείνα οΐου καί εμοΰ άκη-κοέναι ως πάσχονσιν. άλλ’ ο λέγω, δρα εΐ άνέζει. Και πάνυ, εφη- δίκαια γάρ λέγεις.
XIII.	"Α μεν τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ζώντι τω δικαίω 614 παρά θεών τε και ανθρώπων άθλα τε και μισθοί καί δώρα γίγνεται προς έκείνοις τοΐς άγαθοΐς οΐς αυτή παρείχετο ή δικαιοσύνη, τοιαϋτ αν εΐη. Και μάλ>, εφη, καλά τε καί βέβαια. Ταΰτα τοίνυν, ήν S’ εγώ, ούδέν εστι πλήθει ουδέ μεγέθει προς εκείνα, α τελευτήσαντα εκάτερον περιμένει, χρή δ’ αυτά άκοΰσαι, ίνα τ ελεώ ς έκάτερος αυτών άπειλήφη τα υπό τοΰ λόγου όφειλόμενα άκοΰσαι. Αέγοις αν, Β εφη, ως ου πολλά άλλ’ ήδιον άκούοντι. ’Αλλ’ ου μέντοι σοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, Άλκίνου γε άπόλογον ερώ, άλλ’ άλκίμου μεν άνδρός, Ήρό? του Αρμενίου, τό γένος ΐίαμφύλου· ος ποτε εν πολεμώ τελευτήσας, άναιρεθεντων δεκαταίων τών νεκρών ήδη διεφθαρμένων, υγιής μεν άνηρέθη, κομισθείς δ* * οίκαδε
1 Ast, followed by Hermann and Stallbaum, omits elra στρεβλώσονται καί ίκκαυθήσονται, “ then they will be racked and branded ”: Jowett and Campbell and Burnet keep it.
° He turns the tables here as in Gorg. 527 a. The late punishment of the wicked became an ethical commonplace. Cf. Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta I, also Job and Psalms passim.
h Cf. 361 e AypoiKOTepws, and Gorg. 473 c. e i.e. the just and unjust man.	a reXiias: cf. 361 a.
* See I’roclus, In Kemp., Kroll ii. 96 ff., Macrob. in Sonmium Scip. i. 2. The Epicurean Colotes highly dis-
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They are lashed and suffer all things a which you truly said are unfit for ears polite.6 Suppose yourself to have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. But, as I say,consider whether you will bear with me.” “ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.”
XIII. “ Such then while he lives are the prizes, the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives from gods and men in addition to those blessings which justice herself bestowed.” “ And right fair and abiding rewards,” he said. “Well, these,” I said, “ are nothing in number and magnitude compared Avith those that await both® after death. And we must listen to the tale of them,” said I, “ in order that each may have received in fulld what is due to be said of him by our argument.” “ Tell me,” he said, “ since there are not many things to which I would more gladly listen.” “It is not, let me tell you.” said I, “ the tale e to Alcinous told/ that I shall unfold, but the tale of a warrior bold.g Ετ, the son of Armenius, by race a Vamphylian.* He once upon a time was slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc.
*	Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a lengthy tale. See K. Tiimpel, ΆλκΙνον άτόλογο?, Philologus 52. 523 ff.
*	Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on proper names see supra on 580 b. See Arthur Platt, “ Plato’s Republic, 614 b,” Class. Revieir, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the ὰλΧὰ μέν without a corresponding δι he compares Aristoph. Acharn. 428 ού \>(\\ερο<ρδνττ)ϊ' άλλα κάκεϊνοί μέν ή χωλό* . . . (which Blaydes changed to ὰλλὰ μήν), Odyssey xv. 405 and Eryxias 39S b.
*	Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit.
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μελλων Οάπτεσθαι δωδεκαταΐος επί ττ} πυρά κείμενος άνεβίω, άναβιούς δ’ ελεγεν α εκεί ϊδοι. εφη δε, επειδή ου εκβήναι την ψυχήν, πορεύεσθαι μετά C πολλών, και άφικνεΐσθαι σφάς εις τόπον τινα δαιμόνων, εν ω τής τε γής δυ' είναι χάσματα εχομενω άλλήλοιν καί του ούρανοϋ αν εν τω άνω άλλα καταντικρυ· δικαστάς δε μεταξύ τούτων καθήσθαι, οϋς, επειδή διαδικάσειαν, τούς μεν δικαίους κελεν-ειν πορεύεσθαι τήν εις δεξιάν τε και άνω διά τοΰ ουρανού, σημεία περιάψαντας των δεδικασμενών εν τω πρόσθεν, τούς δε αδίκους τήν εις άριστεράν τε καί κάτω, έχοντας καί τούτους εν τω όπισθεν D σημεία πάντων ών επραξαν. εαυτού δε προσελθόν-
α Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, ch. iii., “ Plato’s historian
of the other world lies twelve days incorrupted, while his
soul was viewing the large stations of the dead.” See also
Rohde, Psyche ii.e pp. 92-93.
6 Stories of persons restored to life are fairly common in ancient literature. There are Eurydice and Alcestis in Greek mythology, in the Old Testament the son of the widow revived by Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 17 ff. Cf. 2 Kings iv. 34 ff. and xiii. 21), in the New Testament the daughter of Jairus {Matt. ix. 23 f.), the son of the widow of Nain {Luke vii. 11 if.), and Lazarus (John xi.). But none of these recount their adventures. Cf. Tennyson, “In Memoriam,” xxxi.: Where wert thou, brother, those four days? . . .
The rest remaineth unreveal’d;
He told it not; or something seal’d The lips of that Evangelist.
Cf. also Luke xvi. 31 “ If they hear not Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” But in that very parable Lazarus is shown in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in torment. See further, Proclus, In Hemp. ii. pp. 113-116, Rohde, Psyche ii.* * * * 6 p. 191.
c For the indirect reflexive cf. p. 507, note /, on 617 e. d For the description of the place of judgement cf. also 492
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his funeral, on the twelfth day a as he lay upon the pyre, revived,6 and after coining to life related what, he said, he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when his soulc went forth from his body he journeyed with a great company and that they came to a mysterious region d where there were two openings side by side in the earth, and above and over against them in the heaven two others, and that judges were sitting« between these, and that after every judgement they bade the righteous journey to the right and upwards through the heaven with tokens attached f to them in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the unjust to take the road to the left9 and downward, they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen them, and that when he himself drew near they told Gorg. 524 a. Cf. Phaedo 107 d, 113 d, where there is no description but simply the statement that the souls are brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the myth in general cf. Brehier, La Philos, de Plot. pp. 28-29: “ Voyez, par exemple, la manifere dont Numenius . . . inter-prete le mythe du Xe livre de la Rtpublique, et comment il precise, avec la lourdeur d’un thiologien, les traits que la poesie de Platon avait abandonnes a l’imagination du lecteur. Le lieu du jugement devient le centre du monde; le ciel platonicien devient la sphere des fixes; le ‘lieu sou-terrain’ oil sont punies les ames, ce sont les planetes; la ‘bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les ames descendront a la naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le Capricome qu’elles remontent.”
*	Cf. Gorg. 523 e f., 524 e-525 b, 526 b-c.
*	Cf. Gorg. 526 b, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.:
E quel conoscitor delle peccata vede qual luogo d’ inferno e da essa; cignesi con la coda tante volte quantunque gradi vuol che giu sia messa.
*	Cf. Gorg. 525 a-b, 526 b. For “right” and “left” cf. the story of the last judgement, Matt. xxv. 33-34 and 41.
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τος ε'ιπεΐν, ότι δεοι αυτόν άγγελον άνθρώποις γενεσθαι των εκεί και διακελευοιντό οι άκουειν τ€ καί θεάσθαι πάντα τα iv τω τόπω. όράν δη ταύτη μεν καθ' εκάτερον τό χάσμα του ούρανοϋ τε και τής γης άπιουσας τάς φυχάς, επειδή αύταΐς δικα-σθείη, κατά δε τω ετερω εκ μεν του άνιεναι εκ τής γής μεστάς αύχμοΰ τε και κόνεως, εκ δε του ετερου καταβαίνειν ετερας εκ του ούρανοΰ καθαρός· Ρ, και τάς αει άφικνουμενας ώσπερ εκ πο)ίλής πορείας φαίνεσθαι ήκειν, καί άσμενας εις τον λειμώνα άπιουσας οΐον εν πανηγύρει κατασκηνάσθαι, και άσπάζεσθαί τε άλλήλας ὅσαι γνώριμα ι, και πυνθά-νεσθαι τάς τε εκ τής γής ήκουσας παρά των ετέρων τα εκεί και τάς εκ του ούρανοΰ τα παρ' εκείναις· διηγεΐσθαι δε άλλήλαις τάς μεν οδυ-615 ρομενας τε και κλαιούσας, άναμιμνησκομενας οσα τε και οΐα πάθοιεν και ϊδοιεν εν τή υπό γής πορεία —είναι δε την πορείαν χιλιετή—τάς δ' αν εκ του ούρανοΰ εύπαθείας διηγεΐσθαι καί θεάς άμηχά-νους τό κάλλος, τα μεν ούν πολλά, ώ Τλαύκων, πολλοΰ χρόνου διηγήσασθαι· τό δ' ούν κεφάλαιον εφη τάδε είναι, όσα πώποτε τινα ήδίκησαν και όσους έκαστοι, υπέρ απάντων δίκην δεδωκεναι εν μερει, υπέρ εκάστου δεκάκις, τοΰτο δ' είναι κατά Β εκατονταετηρίδα εκάστην, ως βίου οντος τοσού-
α Cf. the rich man’s request that a messenger be sent to his brethren, Luke xvi. 27-31.
b έκΐΓ: so in 330 d, 365 λ, 498 c, Phaedo 61 e, 64 a, 67 b, 68 e, Apol. 40 e, 41 c, Crito 54 b, Symp. 192 e. In 500 η and Phaedr. 250 λ it refers to the world of the ideas, in 516 c and 520 c to the world of the cave.
c Cf. Gory. 524- a.
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him that he must be the messenger a to mankind to tell them of that other world,6 and they charged him to give ear and to observe everything in the place. And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of openings, there came up from the one in the earth souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second there came down from heaven a second procession of souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from time to time appeared to have come as it were from a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow c and encamped d there as at a festival.* and acquaintances greeted one another, and those which came from the earth questioned the others about conditions up yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared with those others. And they told their stories to one another, the one lamenting and wailing as they recalled how many and how dreadful things they had suffered and seen in their j ourney beneath the earth f— it lasted a thousand years 9—while those from heaven related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, but the sum, he said, was this. For all the wrongs they had ever done to anyone and all whom they had severally wronged they had paid the penalty h in turn tenfold for each, and the measure of this was by periods of a hundred years each,* so that on the assumption
* Cf. 621 a, 610 e, and John i. 14· έσκήνωσεν.
* Cf. 421 b.
1 Cf. Phaedr. 256 d, Epist. vii. 335 b-c.
9 Phaedr. 249 a, Virgil, Aen. vi. 748.
*	A Cf. Phaedo 113 d-e.
* The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years.
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του του ανθρωπίνου, ΐνα δεκαπλάσιος το έκτισμα του αδικήματος εκτίνοιεν καί οΐον ει τινες πολλών1 θανάτων ήσαν αίτιοι, η πόλεις προδόντες η στρατόπεδα και εις δουλείας εμβεβληκότες, ἡ τινος άλλης κακουχίας μεταίτιοι, πάντων τούτων δεκαπλάσιος άλγηδόνας υπέρ έκάστου κομίσαιντο, και αΰ ει τινας ευεργεσίας εύεργετηκότες καί C δίκαιοι και οσιοι γεγονότες ειεν, κατα ταυτα την αξίαν κομίζοιντο. των δε ευθύς γενομενων και ολίγον χρόνον βιούντων περί άλλα ελεγεν ούκ άξια μνήμης· εις δε θεούς άσεβείας τε και εύσεβείας και γονέας και αύτόχειρος φόνου μείζους ετι τούς μισθούς διηγείτο, εφη γάρ δη παραγενεσθαι ερωτωμενω ετέρω υπό ετέρου όπου εΐη Άρδιαΐος 6 μέγας. ό δε ’Αρδιαΐος οντος τής Παμφυλίας εν τινι πόλει τύραννος έγεγόνει, ήδη χιλιοστόν έτος είς εκείνον τον χρόνον, γέροντα τε πάτερα απο-D κτείνας και πρεσβύτερον αδελφόν, και άλλα δη πολλά τε και ανόσια είργασμένος, ως έλέγετο. έφη οΰν τον έρωτώμενον είπεΐν, ούχ ήκει, φάναι, ουδ’ αν ήξει δεΰρο.
XIV.	Έθεασάμεθα γα,ρ οΰν δη και τούτο των δεινών θεαμάτων, επειδή εγγύς του στομίου η μεν μέ)ίλοντες άνιέναι και τάλλα πάντα πεπονθότες,
1 πολλών scr. Ven. 184, Hermann and Adam: ττολλοΓϊ DStobaeus: πολλοί AFAI.	,^ι
a For the words cf. Tim. 76 e evOus γιγνο/ιένου. Plato does not take up the problem of infant damnation! Warburton says, “ and I make no doubt but the things not worthy to be remembered was the doetrine of infants in purgatory, which appears to have given Plato much scandal, who did not at that time at least reflect upon its original and use.” See also Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Pre-496
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that this was the length of human life the punishment might be ten times the crime ; as for example that if anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity, they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of kindness and been just and holy men they might receive their due reward in the same measure; and other things not worthy of record he said of those who had just been born0 and lived but a short time; and he had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety towards the gods and parents 6 and of self-slaughter. For he said that he stood by when one was questioned by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeus c the Great ? ’ Now this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time and had put to death his old father and his elder brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as was the report. So he said that the one questioned replied, ‘ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be likely to come here.
XIV.	“ ‘ For indeed this was one of the dreadful sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were
destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (3rd ed.), p.495: “ Augustine had laid down that the punishment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of the Divine vision.” Of. Virgil, Aen. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 359. 10 θανΰν αύτίκα τικτόμΐνον. Stallbaum and Ast think άτοθανόντων dropped out of the text after -γινομένων.
1 Of. Phaedo 113 κ-114 a, where there is a special penalty for murderers and parricides.
* Of. Archelaus in Gorg. 471.
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εκείνον τε κατείδομεν εξαίφνης καί άλλους, σχεδόν τι αυτών τούς πλείστους τυράννους· ήσαν δε και E ίδιώταί τινες τών μεγάλα ήμαρτηκότων ους οιομενους ήδη άναβήσεσθαι ούκ εδεχετο τό ατόμιον, ἀλλ’ εμυκάτο, οπότε τις τών ούτως ἀνιάτως εχόντων εις πονηριάν ή μή ικανώς δεδωκώς δίκην επιχειροΐ άνιεναι. ενταύθα δη άνδρες, ύφη, άγριοι, διάπυροι ιδεΐν, παρεστώτες και καταμανθάνοντες τό φθεγμα τούς μεν διαλαβόντες ήγον, τον δε 616 Άρδιάίον και άλλους συμποδίσαντες χεΐράς τε καί πόδας καί κεφαλήν, καταβαλόντες καί εκδεί-ραντες, εΐλκον παρά την όδόν εκτός επ’ ασπαλάθων κνάπτοντες καί τοΐς αει παριοΰσι σήμαίνοντες, ών ενεκά τε καί ότι εις τον τάρταρον εμπεσονμενοι άγοιντο. ένθα δη φόβων, εφη, πολλών και παντο-δαπών σφίσι γεγονότων, τούτον ύπερβάλλειν, μή γενοιτο εκάστω τό φθεγμα, ότε άναβαίνοι, καί άσμενεστατα έκαστον σιγήσαντος άναβήναι. καί τάς μεν δη δίκας τε καί τιμωρίας τοιαύτας τινας J» είναι, καί αν τάς ευεργεσίας ταύταις αντιστρόφους· επειδή δε τ οΐς εν τω λειμώνι εκάστοις επτά ήμεραι γενοιντο, άναστάντας εντεύθεν δεΐν τή όγδοη πο-
α Cf. Gorg. 525 d-526 α, Dante, Inferno xii. 100 ff., Spenser, F.Q. i. v. 51:
But most of all which in that dungeon lay Fell from high Princes courtes or Ladies bowres. Lang, “ Helen of Troy ” :
Oh, Paris, what is power ? Tantalus And Sisyphus were kings long time ago,
But now they lie in the Lake Dolorous;
The halls of hell are noisy with their woe.
6 Cf. Gorg. 525 c, and What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 498
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, the most of them, I may say, tyrants.0 But there were some of private station, of those who had committed great crimes. And when these supposed that at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone of the incurably wicked b or of those who had not completed their punishment tried to come up. And thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspectc who stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them d and bore them away. But Ardiaeus and others they bound hand and foot and head and flung down and flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, carding them on thorns and signifying to those who from time to time passed by for what cause they ΛνεΓβ borne away, and that they were to be hurled into Tartarus.® ’ And then, though many and manifold dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all —lest each one should hear the voice when he tried to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had kept silence. And the j udgements and penalties were somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed for each group in. the meadow, they were required to rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came
113 e. Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147 “At the first assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are incurable.”
e This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferno xxi. 25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Xekyia, p. 4 and pp. 60 f.
d See Rogers on Aristoph. Knights 262. Cf. Herod, i. 92
έτι κνάφου έλκων διέ φθείρε.
* 11. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, etc., Pind. Pyth. ϊ. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 μέσον μ’ όχμάζεα ώ$ βάλφ els Τάρταρον.
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ρεύεσθαι, καί άφικνεΐσθαι τεταρταίους όθεν καθοράν άνωθεν διά παντός τοΰ ούρανοΰ καί γης τεταμενον φως ευθύ, οΐον κίονα, μάλιστα τη ΐριδι προσφερη, λαμπρότερον 8ε καί καθαρώτερον. εις ο άφικεσθαι c προελθόντας ημερησίαν οδόν, καί ίδεΐν αυτόθι κατά μέσον τό φως εκ του ούρανοΰ τα άκρα αύτοΰ των δεσμών τεταμένα' είναι γάρ τούτο τό φως ξύν-δεσμον τοΰ ούρανοΰ, οίον τα ύποζώματα των τριήρων, οϋτω πάσαν ξυνεχον την περιφοράν εκ δε των άκρων τεταμενον *Ανάγκης άτρακτον, δι5 ου πάσας επιστρεφεσθαι τάς περιφοράς' ου την μεν ηλακάτην τε καί τό άγκιστρον είναι εξ άδά-μαντος, τον δε σφόνδυλον μικτόν εκ τε τούτου καί άλλων γενών, την δέ τοΰ σφονδύλου φύσιν είναι D τοιάνδε· τό μεν σχήμα οΐαπερ η τοΰ ενθάδε, νοησαι δε δει εξ ών ελεγε τοιόνδε αύτόν είναι, ώσπερ αν ει εν ενί μεγάλω σφονδύλω κοίλω καί εξεγλυμμενω διαμπερές άλλος τοιοΰτος ελάττων εγκεοιτο άρμόττων, καθάπερ οι κάδοι οι εις άδηλους άρμόττοντες· καί οϋτω δη τρίτον άλλον καί τέταρτον καί άλλους τετταρας. οκτώ γάρ είναι τούς ξύμπαντας σφονδύλους, εν άλλήλοις
° Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 279, Acts xxvii. 17.'
4	Cf. Plotinus, Enn. ii. 3 § 9, p. 35, vol. ii. Bud6 ed. “ Mais (dira-t-on) rappelons-nous ‘ le fuseau ’; pour les anciens, cAtait un fuseau materiel que tournent en filant les Moires; pour Platon, il repr^sente le ciel des fixes; or les Moires et la Necessite, leur mere, en le faisant tourner, filent le destin de chaque etre k sa naissance; par elle, les etres engendres arriventd la naissance,” etc. St. Paulinus Nolanus calls it a deliramentum. Tannery, Science hellene, p. 238, thinks it alludes to the system of Parmenides. “ Le fuseau central de la Necessite l’indique suffisamment; si la presence 500
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, extended from above throughout the heaven and the earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly resembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To this they came after going forward a day’s journey, and they saw there at the middle of the light the extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven ; for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the undergirders a of triremes, holding together in like manner the entire revolving vault. And from the extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,6 through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in our world, but from his description we must conceive it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one another,® and in like manner another, a third, and a fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their
des sirfcnes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule-ment signifier soit les relations de Parm^nide avec l’ecole soit plutot l’origine des determinations particulieres que donne Platon etqui 6videmment ne remontent pas a l’Eleate.” Cf. ibid. p. 246. For various details of the picture cf. Milton, the Genius’s speech in “ Arcades ” (quoted and commented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376).
e Cf Burnet, Early Greek Philos, pp. 216-217 “ In Plato’s Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general character, we do not hear of spheres but of the 4 lips ’ of concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of boxes . . With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-β, Tim. 36 d, Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. ό ff. The names of the planets occur first in Epinomis 987 b-c.
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E εγκειμενους, κύκλους άνωθεν τα χείλη φαίνοντας, νώτον συνεχές ενός σφονδύλου άπεργαζο μένους περί την ηλακάτην εκείνην δε διά μέσου του ογδόου διαμπερές εληλάσθαι. τον μεν οΰν πρώτον τε και εζωτάτω σφόνδυλον πλατύτατον τον του χείλους κύκλον εχειν, τον δε του έκτου δεύτερον, τρίτον δε τον του τετάρτου, τέταρτον δε τον τοϋ ογδόου, πεμπτον δε τον τοϋ εβδόμου, εκτον δε τον του πέμπτου, έβδομον δε τον τοϋ τρίτου, όγδοον δε τον τοϋ δευτέρου. καί τον μεν τοϋ μεγίστου ποικίλον, τον δε τοϋ εβδόμου λαμπρότατον, τον δε 617 τοϋ ογδόου τα χρώμα από τοϋ εβδόμου εχειν προσ-λάμποντος, τον δε τοϋ δευτέρου καί πέμπτου παραπλήσιο άλλήλοις, ξανθότερα εκείνων, τρίτον δε λευκότατον χρώμα εχειν, τέταρτον δε υπέρυθρον, δεύτερον δε λευκότητι τον εκτον. κυκλεΐσθαι δε δη στρεφόμενον τον άτρακτον ολον μεν την αυτήν φοράν, εν δε τω όλω περιφερόμενα) τούς μεν εντός επτά κύκλους την εναντίαν τω όλω ήρεμα περι-φέρεσθαι, αυτών δε τούτων τάχιστα μεν ίε'ναι τον Β όγδοον, δευτέρους δε καί άμα άλλήλοις τον τε έβδομον καί εκτον καί πεμπτον τρίτον1 δε φορά ίεναι, ώς σφίσι φαίνεσθαι, επανακυκλούμενον τον τέταρτον· τέταρτον δε τον τρίτον καί πεμπτον τον δεύτερον, στρεφεσθαι δε αυτόν εν τοΐς τής Ανάγκης γόνασιν. επί δέ τών κύκλων αύτοϋ άνωθεν εφ’ εκάστου βεβηκεναι Σειρήνα συμπερι-φερομενην, φωνήν μίαν ίεΐσαν, ενα τόνον2· εκ πασών
1	See note b, ρ. 503.
2	eva τόνον AM Proclus : άνά τόνον D : άνατύνον F : άνάτονον
α Burnet, op. cit. ρ. 123, says: “ This view that the planets 502
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular rim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the second and fifth were like one another and more yellow than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole in a circle with the same movement, but within the whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved gently in the opposite direction to the whole,α and of these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next and together with one another the seventh, sixth and fifth ; and third b in swiftness, as it appeared to them, moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth the third and fifth the second. And the spindle turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, borne around in its revolution and uttering one sound, one note, and from all the eight there was
had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by Aetios ii. 16. 3 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems rather to be Plato's discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 852.
* The best mss. have τον before τρίτον. It is retained by some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam and Burnet omit it.
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δέ οκτώ ούσών μίαν αρμονίαν ξυμφωνεΐν. άλλας C δε καθημένας πέριξ δι’ 'ίσου τρεις, iv θρόνω έκάστην, θυγατέρας της Ανάγκης Μοίρας λευχειμονούσα?, στέμματα επι των κεφαλών εχουσας, Αάχεσιν τε καί Κλω0ώ και ’Άτροπον, νμνεΐν προς την των Σειρήνων αρμονίαν, Αάχεσιν μεν τα γεγονότα, ΚλωΟώ δε τα όντα, ”Ατροπον δε τα μέλλοντα. καί την μεν Κλωθώ τη δεξιά χ€ΐρί εφαπτομένην συνεπιστρέφειν τον ατράκτου την έξω περιφοράν, διαλείπουσαν χρόνον, την δε ’Άτροπον τή αριστερά τάς εντός αΰ ωσαύτως’ την δε D Αάχεσιν εν μέρει εκατέρας έκατέρα τή χειρι έφάπτεσθαι.
XV.	Σφάς οΰν, επειδή άφικέσθαι, ευθύς δεΐν ίέναι προς την Αάχεσιν. προφήτην ουν τινα σφάς πρώτον μεν έν τάξει διαστήσαι, έπειτα λαβόντα εκ τών της Ααχέσεως γονάτων κλήρους τε και βίων παραδείγματα, άναβάντα επί τι βήμα ύφηλόν είπεΐν Ανάγκης θυγατρός κόρης Ααχέσεως λόγος.
α The music of the spheres. Cf. Cic. De nat. deor. iii. 9. 26, Mayor, vol. iii. p. 86, Macrob. on Somn. Scip. ii. 3, Ritter-Preller (9th ed.), pp. 69-70 (§§ 81-82), K. Gronau, Posei-donios und die judisch-christliche Genesisexegese, pp. 59-61. Aristotle’s comment, De eaelo 290 b 12 if., is that the notion of a music of the spheres is pretty and ingenious, but not true. He reports the (Pythagorean?) explanation that we do not hear it because we have been accustomed to it from birth. See Carl v. Jan, “Die Harmonie der Spharen,” Philologus, Iii. 13 ff. Cf. Shakes. Merchant of Venice, v. i. 60: There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st But in his motion like an angel sings,
Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims . . .
Milton, “ Arcades ” (Tillyard, p. 60. Ibid. p. 375, he says that Plato is referred to in Milton’s academic exercise De sphae-rarum concentu); Pope, Essay on Man, ϊ. 201-302:
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the concord of a single harmony.® And there were other three who sat round about at equal intervals, each one on her throne, the Fates,& daughters of Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in unison with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner helped to tum the inner circles, and Lachesis alternately with either hand lent a hand to each.
XV.	“ Now when they arrived they were straightway bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain prophet® first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden
If Nature thundered in his opening ears And stunned him with the music of the spheres. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77. Addison rationalizes the thought:
The spacious firmament on high . . .
What though in solemn silence all Move round the dark terrestrial ball:
What though no real voice or sound Amidst their radiant orbs be found ?
In reason’s ear they all rejoice And utter forth a glorious voice,
For ever singing as they shine:
The hand that made us is divine.
* Pictured in Michelangelo’s Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 64. 306 if.; Lowell, “ \rilla Franca”: “ Spin, Clotho, spin, Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.” e See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c.
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φυχαΐ εφήμεροι, αρχή άλλης περιόδου Θνητού E γένους θανατηφόρου, ούχ υμάς δαίμων λήξεται, άλλ’ υμείς δαίμονα αίρήσεσθε. πρώτος δ’ ο λαχών πρώτος αίρεισθω βιον, φ συνεσται εξ· ανάγκης. αρετή δε άδεσποτον, ήν τιμών και άτιμάζων πλέον και ελαττον αυτής έκαστος εξει. αιτία ελομενου· θεός αναίτιος, ταΰτα είπόντα ριφαι επί πάντας τους κλήρους, τον δε παρ’ αυτόν πεσόντα έκαστον άναιρεΐσθαι, πλήν ού· ε δε ούκ εάν τω δε άνελομενω δήλον είναι, όπόστος είλήχει.
618 μετά, δε τούτο αΰθις τα. τών βίων παραδείγματα εις το πρόσθεν σφών θεΐναι επι τήν γην, πολύ πλείω τών παρόντων, είναι δε παντοδαπά' ζφων τε γαρ πάντων βίους και δή και τούς ανθρωπίνους άπαντος · τυραννίδας τε γαρ εν αύτοΐς είναι, τάς μεν δι ατελείς, τα? δε καί μεταξύ δια φθειρομενας καί εις πενίας τε καί φυγας καί εις πτωχείας * 6
α Cf. Laws 923 α, Pindar, Pyth. viii. 95, Aesch. Prom, ι 83, Λ47, Aristot. Hist. an. 552 b 18 f., Cic. Tusc. i. 39. 94, Plut. Cons, ad Apol. 6 (104 α) ανθρώπων . . . εφήμερα τα σώματα, ibid. 27 (115 d) εφήμερον σπέρμα. See also Stallbaum adloc., and for the thought Soph. Ajax 125-126, Iliad vi. 146, Mimnermus ii. 1, Soph. fr. 12 and 859 (Nauck), Job vii. (ϊ, viii. 9, ix. 25, xiv. 2, xxi. 17, etc.
6 Cf. Swinburne, “ The Life of Man” (from Atalanta in Calydon):
Life the shadow of death.
ibid.
With life before and after And death beneath and above,'
For a day and a night and a morrow,
That his strength might endure for a span, and “ The Garden of Proserpine ”: “ Here life hath death for neighbour.”
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daughter of Necessity," Souls that live for a day,e now is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation where birth is the beacon of death6. No divinity c shall cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to which he shaU cleave of necessity. But virtue has no master over her/* and each shall have more or less of her as he honours her or does her despite. The blame is his who chooses: God is blameless/ ” ’ So saying, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except himself; him they did not permit/ And whoever took up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And after this again the prophet placed the patterns of lives before them on the ground, far more numerous than the assembly. They were of every variety, for there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, some uninterrupted till the end*7 and others destroyed midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg-
*	Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional correction of Phaedo 107 r>. Cf. Phaedo 113 d and Lysias ii. 78 δ τε δαίμων ό την ήμίτέραν μοίραν ΐίληχώς απαραίτητος. Amobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ offers us redemption but does not force it upon us.
d Cf. Milton’s “ Love Virtue; she alone is free” (Comus).
*	Justin Martyr, Apol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 d, Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zevs . . . οΰκ αίτιος θνατοίς μ{~/ά\ων άχέων, etc., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, ii. ρ. 169. For the problem of evil in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibid. pp. 644-645 on Lairs 904 c.
*	Cf. Symp. 173 c, where the words are the same but the construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 β ον ΐκβηναι, Symp. 176 d, Symp. 223 u l δι ίτνον λαβΐϊν.
9 For διατ(\(ΐς cf. Laics 661 d τυραννίδα δια τίλοις.
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τελευτώσας· είναι δε και δοκίμων άνδρών βίους, τούς μεν επί εΐδεσι και κατά, κάλλη καί την άλλην Β ίσχύν τε καί αγωνίαν, τούς δ’ επί γενεσι καί προγόνων άρεταΐς, καί αδόκιμων κατά ταύτά, ωσαύτως δε καί γυναικών φυχης δε τάξιν ούκ ενεΐναι διά το άναγκαίως 'όχειν άλλον όλο μόνην β ιον άλλοίαν γίγνεσθαι* τα δ’ <χλλα άλλήλοις τε καί πλουτοις καί πενίαις, τα δε νόσοις, τα νγιείαις μεμΐχθαι, τα δε καί μεσοΰν τούτων, ένθα δη, ως εοικεν, ώ φίλε Υλαυκων, 6 πας κίνδυνος άνθρώπω, 0 καί διά ταΰτα μάλιστα επιμελητεον όπως έκαστος ημών τών άλλων μαθημάτων άμελησας τούτου τοΰ μαθήματος καί ζητητης καί μαθητης εσται, εάν ποθεν οΐός τ η μαθεΐν καί εζευρεΐν, τις αυτόν ποιήσει δυνατόν καί επιστήμονα, β ιον καί χρηστόν καί πονηρόν διαγιγνιοσκοντα, τον βελτίω εκ τών δυνατών αει πανταχοΰ αίρεΐσθαι, καί άναλογι-ζόμενον πάντα τα νυν δη ρηθεντα, ξυντιθεμενα άλλήλοις καί διαιρούμενα προς αρετήν βίου πώς εχει, είδεναι, τί κάλλος πενία η πλουτω κραθεν D καί μετά ποιας τινος φυχης εξεως κακόν η αγαθόν εργάζεται, καί τί εύγενειαι καί δυσγενειαι καί ιδιωτεΐαι καί άρχαί καί ισχύες καί άσθενειαι καί εύμάθειαι καί δυσμάθειαι καί πάντα τα τοιαΰτα τών φύσει περί φυχην οντων και τών * 6
α For the idiom avayxaiws ἔχειν cf. Phaedo 91 e, Laws 771 e, 928 e, Lysias vi. 35.
6 μίσοΰν Phaedr. 241 d.
« Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 114 n, Gorg. 526 e, Eurip. Medea 235 508
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garies; and there were lives of men of repute for their forms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, and similarly of women. But there was no determination of the quality of soul, because the choice of a different life inevitably0 determined a different character. But all other things were commingled with one another and with wealth and poverty and sickness and health and the intermediate 6 conditions. —And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme hazard c for a man. And this is the chief reason why it should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting all other studies, should seek after and study this thing d —if in any way he may be able to learn of and discover the man who will give him the ability and the knowledge to distinguish the life that is good from that which is bad, and always and everywhere to choose the best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account all the things of which we have spoken and estimating the effect on the goodness of his life of their conjunction or their severance, to know how beauty commingled with poverty or wealth and combined with what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and what are the effects of high and low birth and private station and office and strength and weakness and quickness of apprehension and dullness and all similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when
αγών pjyιστοί, Thucyd. ϊ. 32. 5 μέγστ ό κίνδυνοί, Aristoph. Clouds 955 νυν yap &τταί . . . κίνδυνοι άνεΐται, Frogs 8S2 άγων . . . ό μέγστ, Antiphon ν. 43 έν φ μοι δ τα* κίνδυνοs ήν. For the expression cf. Gorg. 470 e iv τοι·τφ ή ττασα (ύδαιμονία έστίν,
d Cf. supra 443-444, 591 e-592 a, Gorg. 52Ί β f., Laics 662 β f., 904 a ff.
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επίκτητων τί ξυγκεραννύμενα προς άλληλα εργάζεται, ώστε εξ απάντων αυτών δυνατόν είναι συλλογισάμενον αίρεΐσθαι, προς την τής φνχής φύσιν άποβλεποντα, τον τε γείρω καί τον άμείνω E βίον, γείρω μεν καλοΰντα ος αυτήν εκεΐσε άξει, εις τό άδικωτεραν γίγνεσθαι, άμείνω δε ὅστις εις το δικαιοτεραν, τα δε άλλα πάντα γαίρειν εασει' εωράκαμεν γάρ, οτι ζώντί τε καί τελευτήσαντι 619 αυτή κρατίστη αΐρεσις. άδαμαντίνως δη δει τούτην την δόξαν εγοντα εις "Αιδού ίεναι, δπως αν ή και εκεΐ άνέκπληκτος υπό πλούτων τε καί των τοιούτων κακών, καί μή εμπεσών εις τυραννίδας καί άλλας τοιαύτας πράξεις πολλά μεν εργάσηται και άνήκεστα κακά, ετι δε αυτός μείζω πάθη, αλλά. γνώ τον μέσον αει τών τοιούτων βίον αίρεΐσθαι και φεύγειν τα υπερβάλλοντα εκατερωσε καί εν τφδε τω βίω κατά τό δυνατόν καί εν παντί τω επειτα Β οϋτω γάρ εύδαιμονεστατος γίγνεται άνθρωπος.
XVI.	Και δη οΰν καί τότε ό εκεΐθεν άγγελος ! ήγγελλε τον μεν προφήτην ούτως ειπεΐν και τελευταία) επιόντι, ξύν ν ω ελομενω, συντόνως ζώντι κεΐται βίος αγαπητός, ου κακός, μήτε ο άργων αιρεσεως άμελείτω μήτε ό τελευτών άθυμείτω· είπόντος δε ταΰτα τον πρώτον λαγόντα εφη ευθύς επιόντα την μεγίστην τυραννίδα ελεσθαι, καί υπό αφροσύνης τε καί λαιμαργίας ου πάντα C ίκανώς άνασκεφάμενον ελεσθαι, ἀλλ’ αυτόν λαθεϊν
α The singular verb is used after plural subjects, because the subjects are united in the writer’s mind into one general idea. Cf. Hep. 363 a, Laws 925 e, Symp. 188 b.
b See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25, Laws 661-662, and for the word supra 3(50 b, Gorg. 509 a.
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blended and combined with one another," so that with consideration of all these things he will be able to make a reasoned choice between the better and the worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to make it more unjust and the better that which will make it more just. But all other considerations he will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best choice', both for life and death. And a man must take with him to the house of death an adamantine 6 faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled c by riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work many evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, but may know how always to choose in such things the life that is seated in the mean d and shun the excess in either direction, both in this world so far as may be and in all the life to come; for this is the greatest happiness for man.
XVI.	“ And at that time also the messenger from that other world reported that the prophet spoke thus: ‘ Even for him who comes forward last, if he make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is reserved an acceptable life, no evil one. Let not the foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang to seize the greatest tyranny,* and that in his folly and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating
•	Cf. 576 d.
d An anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine, Eth. Nic. 1106 b 6 f. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 629, on Laves 691 c.
•	Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 1. 2 δμως τροπΐτωτ φίρΐσθΐ tls αυτήν.
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ένοΰσαν ειμαρμένην, παίδων αυτού βρώσεις και άλλα κακά· επειδή δε κατά σχολήν σκέφασθαι, κόπτεσθαί τε και όδύρεσθαι την αΐρεσιν, ούκ έμμένοντα τοΐς προρρηθεΐσιν ύπδ τον προφήτου· ου γάρ εαυτόν αίτιάσθαι των κακών, άλλα τύχην τε και δαίμονας και πάντα μάλλον άνθ' έαυτοΰ. είναι δε αυτόν των εκ του ουρανού ηκόντων, εν τεταγμένη πολιτεία εν τω προτέρω βίω βεβιωκότα, D έθει άνευ φιλοσοφίας αρετής μετειληφότα. ως 8ε καί είπεΐν ούκ έλάττους είναι εν τοΐς τοιούτοις άλισκομένους τούς εκ τού ουρανού ηκοντας, άτε πόνων άγυμνάστους■ των δ’ εκ της γης τούς πολλούς, άτε αυτούς τε πεπονηκότας άλλους τε εωρακότας, ονκ έξ επιδρομής τάς αιρέσεις ποιεΐσθαι. διό δη καί μεταβολήν των κακών καί τών αγαθών ταΐς πολώαΐς τών φυχών γίγνεσθαι, καί διά την τού κλήρου τύχην. έπεί ει τις αει, οπότε εις τον E ενθάδε β ιον άφικνοΐτο, ύγιώς φιλοσοφοΐ καί ό κλήρος αύτώ τής αιρέσεως μη εν τελευταίοις πίπτοι, κινδυνεύει εκ τών εκεΐθεν άπαγγελλομέ-νων ου μόνον ενθάδε εύδαιμονεΐν άν, αλλά καί την ενθένδε εκεΐσε καί δεύρο πάλιν πορείαν ούκ αν χθονίαν καί τραχεΐαν πορεύεσθαι, αλλά λείαν τε καί ουρανίαν, ταύτην γάρ 8ή έφη την θέαν αξίαν είναι ίδεΐν, ως εκασται αι φυχαί ήροΰντο τούς G20 βίους· ελεεινήν τε γάρ ίδεΐν είναι καί γελοίαν και θαυμασίαν κατά συνήθειαν γάρ τού προτέρου βίου τα πολλά αίρεΐσθαι. ίδεΐν μεν γάρ φυχήν εφη τήν ποτε Όρφέως γενομένην κύκνου βίον αιρουμένην,
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and bewailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning of the prophet. For he did not blame himself® for his woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except himself. He was one of those who had come down from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered polity in his former existence, participating in virtue by habitb and not by philosophy ; and one may perhaps say that a majority of those who were thus caught were of the company that had come from heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffering. But the most of those who came up from the earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen the sufferings of others, did not make their choice precipitately. For which reason also there was an interchange of good and evil for most of the souls, as well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at each return to the life of this world a man loved wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall out among the last, -\ve may venture to affirm, from what was reported thence, that not only will he be happy here but that the path of his journey thither and the return to this world «ill not be underground and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe how the several souls selected their lives. He said it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as the choice was determined for the most part by the habits of their former lives.*5 He saw the soul that had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a
e Cf. Phaedo 81 e ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 a-d, 91 d ff. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo SI e-S2 b.
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μισεί του γυναικείου γένους διά τον υπ’ εκείνων θάνατον ούκ εθέλουσαν εν γυναικϊ γεννηθεΐσαν γενεσθαι’ ίδεΐν δε την Θαμύρου άηδόνος ελομενην’ ίδεΐν δε καί κύκνον μεταβάλλοντα εις ανθρωπίνου βίου αΐρεσιν, καί άλλα ζώα μουσικά ωσαύτως, Β εικοστήν δε λαχοΰσαν φυχην ελεσθαι λέοντος β ιον είναι δε την Αΐαντος του Τ ελαμωνίου, φεύ-γουσαν άνθρωπον γενεσθαι, μεμνημένην της των οπλών κρίσεως’ την δ’ επί τούτω ’Αγαμεμνονος· €χθρα δε καί τ αυτήν του ανθρωπίνου γένους διά τα πάθη άετοΰ διαλλάξαι β ιον. εν μεσοις δε λαχοΰσαν την ’Αταλάντης φυχην, κατιδοΰσαν μεγά-λας τιμάς άθλητοΰ άνδρός, ου δύνασθαι παρελθεΐν, C αλλά λαβεΐν. μετά δε τ αυτήν ίδεΐν την Έπειοΰ του Πανοπεως εις τεχνικής γυναικος ίοΰσαν φύσιν πόρρω δ’ εν ύστάτοις ίδεΐν την του γελωτοποιού Θερσίτου πίθηκον ενδυομενην κατά τύχην δε την Όδυσσεως, λαχοΰσαν πασών ύστάτην, αι ρήσο-μενην ίεναι · μνήμη δε των προτερων πόνων φιλοτιμίας λελωφηκυΐαν ζητεΐν περιιοΰσαν χρόνον πολύν βίον άνδρός ιδιώτου άπράγμονος, καί μόγις εύρεΐν κείμενόν που καί παρημελημενον υπό των
° Urwiek, The Message of Plato, ρ. 213, says: “If Plato knew anything at all of Indian allegory, he must have known that the swan (Hamsa) is in Hinduism the invariable symbol of the immortal Spirit; and to say, as he does, that Orpheus chose the life of a swan, refusing to be born again of a woman, is just an allegorical way of saying that he passed on into the spiritual life. . . One is tempted to ’ cap this with Donne:
Oh, do not die, for I shall hate All women so when thou art gone That thee I shall not celebrate When I remember thou wert one.
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swan/* because from hatred of the tribe of women, owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling to be conceived and born of a Avoman. He saw the soul of Thamyras 6 choosing the life of a nightingale ; and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion ; it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, because it remembered the adjudication of the arms of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The next, the soul of Agamemnon, like\vise from hatred of the human race because of its sufferings, substituted the life of an eagle.c Drawing one of the middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, he said, he saw the soul of Epeius,1* the son of Pan-opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the buffoon Thersites6 clothing itself in the body of an ape. And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from memory of its former toils having flung away ambition, went about for a long time in quest of the life of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business/ and with difficulty found it lying in some corner disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said
b Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight and of the gift of song. Cf also Ion .533 n-c, Laics 829 d e, Iliad ii. 595.
« Cf Aesch. Ag. 114 ff.
*	Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.r.
*	Cf Iliad ii. 212 ff.
! For άιτράγμονοϊ cf on 565 a, p. 316, note b.
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Ό άλλων, καί είπεΐν ίδοΰσαν, ὅτι τα αύτα αν επραξε καί πρώτη λαχοΰσα, καί άσμένην ελέσθαι. καί εκ των άλλων δη θηρίων ωσαύτως εις ανθρώπους ίεναι καί εις άλληλα, τα μεν άδικα εις τα άγρια, τα δε δίκαια εις τα ήμερα μεταβάλλοντα, και πάσας μίξεις μίγνυσθαι. επειδή δ’ οΰν πάσας τα? φνχάς τούς βίους ήρήσθαι, ώσπερ έλαχον, εν τάξει προσιεναι προς την Αάχεσιν· εκείνην δ E εκάστω, ον εΐλετο δαίμονα, τούτον φύλακα ξυμπέμ-πειν του βίου και άποπληρωτήν των αίρεθεντων. ον πρώτον μεν.άγειν αυτήν προς τήν Κλωθώ υπό τήν εκείνης χειρά τε καί επιστροφήν τής του ατράκτου δίνης, κυροΰντα ήν λαχών εΐλετο μοίραν ταύτης δ* εφαφάμενον αΰθις επί τήν τής Άτρόπου άγειν νήσιν, άμετάστροφα τα επικλωσθεντα ποιούν-τα· εντεύθεν δε δή άμεταστρεπτι υπό τον τής 621 * Ανάγκης ίεναι θρόνον, καί δι’ εκείνου δι εξελθόντα', επειδή καί οι άλλοι διήλθον, πορεύεσθαι άπαντας εις το τής Αήθης πεδίον διά καύματός τε καί πνίγους δεινού· καί γάρ είναι αυτό κενόν δένδρων τε καί δσα γή φύει· σκηνάσθαι οΰν σφάς ήδη εσπέρας γιγνομένης παρά τον Άμέλητα ποταμόν,
° Phaedr. 249 specifies that only beasts who had once been men could return to human form.
b Cf. supra 617 e, and for daemons in Plato What Plato Said, pp. 546-547, on Symp. 202 e, Dicterich, Nekyia, p. 59. c οίνψ ·. cf. Cratyl. 439 c and Phaedo 99 b. d Cf. Laws 960 c.
« τα 4πικ\ωσθέντα: cf. Laws 957 e, Theaet. 169 c, and the Platonic epigram on Dion, Anth. Pal. vii. 99 Μοΐραι έη-έκλιοσαν, 516
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that it would have done the same had it drawn the first lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, of the other beasts some entered into men α and into one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just transformed to tame, and there was every kind of mixture and combination. But when, to conclude, all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of their lots, they were marshalled and Avent before Lachesis. And she sent Avith each, as the guardian of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius b that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first to Clotho, under her hand and her turning c of the spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice; and after contact with her the genius again led the soul to the spinning of Atropos d to make the web of its destiny e irreversible, and then without a backward look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And after it had passed through that, when the others also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of Oblivion/ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it was bare of trees and all plants, and there they camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness,3
Od. i. 17, iii. 208, etc., Aesch. Eumen. 335, Callinus i. 9 MoTpai £τικ\ώσωσ’.
1 Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 1S6.
3	In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. Cf. Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii. :
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks,
Forthwith his former state and being forgets.
Keats, “ Ode on Melancholy ” : “ No, no ! go not to Lethe,” Tennyson, “ The Two Voices ”:
As old mythologies relate,
Some draught of Lethe might await The slipping thro’ from state to state.
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ου τό ύδωρ άγγεΐον ούδέν στέγην, μέτρον μεν οΰν τι του ϋδατος πάσιν αναγκαίο ν είναι πιεΐν, τούς δε φρονήσει μη σωζομένους πλέον πίνειν τοΰ μέτρου■ τον δε αει πιόντα πάντων επιλανθάνεσθαι.
Β επειδή δε κοιμηθήναι και μέσας νύκτας γενέσθαι, βροντήν τε και σεισμόν γενεσθαι, και εντεύθεν εξαπίνης άλλον άλλη φέρεσθαι άνω εις την γέ-νεσιν, άττοντας ώσπερ αστέρας. αυτός δε τοΰ μεν ϋδατος κωλυθηναι πιεΐν δπη μέντοι και όπως εις τό σώμα άφίκοιτο, ούκ είδέναι, α,ΛΛ’ εξαίφνης άναβλέφας ίδεΐν έωθεν αυτόν κείμενον επί τη πυρά, καί ούτως, ώ Τλαύκων, μύθος έσώθη καί ούκ
C άπώλετο, καί ημάς αν σώσειεν, αν πειθώμεθα αύτω, καί τον της Αηθης ποταμόν ευ διαβησόμεθα και την φυχην ου μιανθησόμεθα· <ζλλ’ αν εμοί πειθώμεθα, νομίζοντες αθάνατον φυχην καί δυνατήν πάντα μεν κακά άνέχεσθαι, πάντα δε αγαθά, της άνω όδοΰ αει έξόμεθα καί δικαιοσύνην μετά φρονησεως π αντί τρέπω έπιτηδεύσομεν, ΐνα και
« In Tim. 41 d-e each soul is given a star as its vehicle. Cf. Aristoph. Peace 833 f. ω? αστέρες γιγνόμεθ' brav τιs airodavy . . with the Platonic epigram to 'Αστηρ: ... νυν δι θανών
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all required to drink a measure of the water, and those who were not saved by their good sense drank more than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to their birth like shooting stars.® Er himself, he said, was not allowed to drink of the water, yet how and in what way he returned to the body he said he did not know, but suddenly recovering his sight 6 he saw himself at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, Glaucon, the tale was saved,® as the saying is, and was not lost. And it will save us d if we believe it, and we shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our soul unspotted from the world.* But if we are guided by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever,
λάμπας “Εσπερος iv φθιμένοις. There is an old superstition in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a soul goes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psych?, ii.6 ρ. 131.
6 Cf Phaedrus 243 β άνέβλεψεν.
*	Cf Phileb. 14 λ, Laves 645 b, Theaet. 104 d.
d Cf. Phaedo 58 β (σώσε τε καί αντος έσώθη. σώζειν is here used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, not as in Gorg. 511 c f., 512 d-e, Laics 707 n, where Plato uses it contemptuously in the tone of “ whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.”
*	Cf. James ϊ. 27, Phaedo 81 b, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the Emperor Julian’s last speech “ animum . . . immaculatum conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: “ A white bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— his own soul was like that.”
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ή μιν αντοΐς φίλοι ώμεν και τοΐς θεοΐς, αύτοΰ τε μενοντες ενθάόε, καί επεώάν τα άθλα αυτής D κομίζω μέθα, ώσπερ οι νικηφόροι περιαγειρόμενοι, καί ενθάδε καί εν τη χιλιετει πορεία, ην δι-εληλνθαμεν, ευ πράττωμεν.
α Cf. Laws 693 β eavrrj φίλην, Hep. 58ί) β, Horace, Ep'ist, i. 3. 29 “ si nobis vivere cari,” Wordsworth :
Hence lives he to his inner self endeared.
Jowett’s “ dear to one another ” misses the point. Cf. my review of Lemercier, Les Pensees de Marc-Aurele, in Class. Phil. vii. p. 115: “ In iii. 4, in fine, the words oiye ούδέ αύτοί eavrois άρέσκονται are omitted Decause ‘ les gens que m6prise Marc-Aurele sont loin de mepriser eux-memes/ This is to I forget that Seneca’s ‘ omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui’ I
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that we may be dear to ourselves α and to the gods both during our sojourn here and when we receive our reward, as the victors in the games 6 go about to gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that journey of a thousand years, Avhereof I have told you, we shall fare well.® ”
is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last sentence of Plato’s Republic ” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 rlt 7ip iad\bs ονχ αντφ <pl\os ;
6 Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note c, on 465 d.
* For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c evdaigopyaeis καί ξων καί τ€λ€1Λτήσas. Cf. Vol. I. p. 104, note b, on 353 r. The quiet solemnity of el· ιτράττωμεν illustrates the same characteristic of style that makes Plato begin his Laws with the word 0e6s, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine Comedy with “stelle.”
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Achilles, L 202, 203, 209, 218-219 l, II. 575
Adam, I. xlvi, lii, 23, 119, 142, 144, 165, 267, 326, 394, 412-413, 444, II. 162, 199, 344, 372 Addison, II. 505 Adeimantus, I. 145 Adrasteia, I. 431 Aelian, I. 341
Aeschylus, I. 123,125,187,193, 197, 223, 469, II. 261, 300 Aesculapius, I. 273, 279, 281, II. 435-437
Agamemnon, II. 151, 515 Ajax, I. 491, II. 515 Alcibiades, II. 43 Alcinous, II. 491 Anacharsia, II. 438-439 Anaxagoras, II. 253, 415 Andocidea, 1. 347, 430 Antiphanes, I. 271, 400 Antiphon, I. 93, 516 Antisthenes, I. 12, II. 48, 50 A pelt, I. 505, IL 190, 212 Aphrodite, I. 219 Apollo, I. 197, 344 Arcadius, I. 509 Archilochus, I. 137, 329 ArchyUs, II. 189, 192 Aidiaeua, IL 497 Ares, L 219 Aristippus, I. 110 Aristophanes, I. 65, 66, 118, 120, 133, 218, 271, 311, 340, 442, II. 282, 518. The problem of the Ecclesiazusae, I. 330. 453, 467
Aristophanes of Byzantinm, I. viii Aristotle, I. xxvi, xxxiii, xixiv, 10, 14, 27, 28-29, 33, 48, 70, 74, 75, 77, 80, 98, 99, 100, 108, 110, 123, 146, 148, 150, 154, 156, 163, 182, 1S8-189, 191, 194, 207, 211, 217, 224, 225, 226, 258, 261, 2(56, 305, 308-309, 314, 326-327, 329, 331, 333, 348, 353, 354, 362, 370, 371, 373, 376, 377, 330-381, 3S2, 384, 385, 3S7, 392, 394, 395, 397, 39S, 401, 402, 410, 415, 417, 420, 422, 426, 430, 433, 438, 404, 464, 471, 473, 476-477, 494, 508, 512, 514-515, 516, 526-527,533, II. xii, xliii, xlv, li, lviii, lxxi, 14, 15 55, 68, 70, 101, 111, 112, 119,
136, 155, 158, 170, 171, 184, 1S8-1S9, 201, 215, 219, 222,
236, 243, 244, 265, 288, 303, 304, 305, 318, 319, 321, 336, 370, 372-373, 353, 407, 412, 420, 433, 442, 443, 444, 450, 460, 472, 504, 511
Arnold, I. xxxii, 10, 14, 48-49, 202, 210, 244, 357, 381, 431, II. xiii, xxx, xlvi, xlix, 1, 25, 69, 91, 100, 143, 254, 255, 285, 2S6, 304, 312, 393, 402-403, 411
Ascham, Roger, I. 229, 289, II. 210 Asclepius, II. 435, 437 Atalanta, II. 515 Athanasius, I. 2-3 Athena, I. 1ST
Athens, I. xx, xixviii, 340, 330, II. xlv-xlvi
Atropos, II. 505, 517
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Augustine, St., I. xliii, ISO, II. 134, 420, 497
Autolycus, I. 30, 31
Bacon, I. 194, 50S, II. 15, 119 Bagehot, I. 20, 398, II. 240-241 Bain, II. 197 Bendis, I. viii, 3 Bentliam, I. 50 Bergson, II. 196, 244-245 Berkeley, I. 51, II. lift, 480 Bias, I. 37
Boethius, I. 508, II. 69, 124, 472 Bourguet, I. xiii Β rim ley, II. 35 Brochard, II. 1, 71 Browne, Thomas, I. lt’>, 19, 354, II. 38-39, 107, 119, 492 Browning, II. lxii, 338 Browning, Mrs. I. 212, II. 425 Brunetiere, I. 512 Buckle, I. 379 Bulwer-Lyttou, I. 303 Burke, I. xxxix, 235, 2S4, II. xliv, 21, 287
Burnet, I. xv, II. 142 Burton, II. 31 Bntchor, I. 165, 255 Butler, Samuel, I. 396 Bjron, I. 176
Cadmus, I. 302 Callicles, I. 114-115 Callimachus, II. 311 Campbell, I. xlvi
Carlyle, I. 06, 157, II. 18, 35, 42, 407
Cephalus, I. 0 f.
Cerberus, II. 399 Cbairemon, I. 210 Charondas, II. 437 Chaucer, I. 238-239, 275 Clieiron, I. 221
Chesterfield, Lord, I. 128, 211 Chesterton, G. Κ., I. xl-xli, 454, II. lxiii, 223·
Chimaera, II. 399 Cliryses, I. 227 Chrysippus, I. 98, 111 Cicero, 1. 7, 8, 9, 13, 20, 22-23, 80, 124, 13S-139, 210, 333, 363, 307, 415, 435, 4S0, 495, 503, II. 1, 73, 101, 203, 243, 262, 312, 401,
Cleanthes, I. 184 Cleitophon, I. ix Clement, II. 470 Clotbo, II. 505, 517 Clough, Α. Η., II. 182 Coleridge, II. xxxvi, 202, 443, 444-445
Coleridge, Hartley, II. 424-425 Conrad, II. 18 Constantine, I. 509 Corneille, II. 432 Comfort), I. xxxvi, II. xiv Cratinus, I. viii, 425 Creophylus, II. 43S-439 Cretans, call country motherland, II. 352
Crete, constitution of, II. 238 Critias, II. 182 Croesus, oracle to, II. 322 Cronos, I. 179 Cud worth, II. 423
Daedalus, II. 185 Uamascius, I. 375 Damon, I. 253, 333 Dante, I. 97, 366, II. 33, 69, 280, 493, 521 David, I. 395
Delphi, oracle cf, I. 308, 344, II. 231 Deinaistre, Xavier, I. xXx Demetrius, I. 290 Democritus, I. 69, 80, 506 Demosthenes, I. xxxviii, 266, $22, 336, 364, 401, 507 De Quirioey, I. 452-153 Descartes, I. 395 Dewey, II. 156 Diodoms Siculus, I. 144 Diogenes Laertius, I. viii, 211, 268, 29S
Pryden, II. xlix, 420, 432 Du Bellay, II. 415 Diimmler, I. 172-173, 250, 33S
Eddington, II. 119 Egyptians, I. 380 Eliot, George, I. 285, 446 Emerson, I. xsxiii, xliii, 122, 129, 160, 338, 371, 411, 421, 520, II. xliv, lxvii, Ixix, 34-35,61,134,274, 312, 400, 422, 443 Empedocles, II. 118, 422 Epaminondas, I. 15 Epeius, II. 515
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Epicharm^, L 181, IL 442 Epictetus, I. 414 Epicurus, I. 531 Er, son of Arminius, II. 491 Erasmus, I. 508 Eriphyle, II. 405 Eros, IL 345 Eudoxus, Π. 177,192 Euripides, I. rxiix-xl, 12, 70, 71, 123, 177, 266, 823, 401, 43·% 506, IL 182,309. Supreme in tragedy. II. S2S
Euiypylus, I. 272-273
Faguet, II. 237, 313 France, Anatole, II. 465 Francis, St., I. xliii, 164 Frederick the Great, I. 509 Freud, I. xsiv, II. 336-337
G la neon, I. 145, II. 255 Glaucus, sea-god, II. 4S1 Goethe, I. xiii, 507, II. 101, 310 Gomperz, I. 431, II. xiii, xlviii, 192, 4S4
Grote, II. 369 Guyau, I. 415 Gyges, I. 117, II. 4S5
405, 490-491, 4?J, II. 245, 270.
323
Banishment of, I. 242 f. Criticism of, 1.17S ff., 193, 106-197, 202 ff.
His charm, II. lxiii, 467 Knows all things, II. 432 Most poetic of poets, JI. -ftxi Xo lawgiver or administrator, II. 437
Not an educator, II. 439 Not an inventor, II. 437 Paraphrase of Iliad, Κ 12 ff., 226 ff.
Teacher of tragedy, II. 429, 433 The educator of Hellas, 11. 463 Hoinerids, II. 437 Hooker, I. 143-149, II. 423 Horace, I. 8, 128, 276, 312, II. 29, 36, 39, 192-193, 251, 267, 442, 453, 520
Howells, I. 239
Huxley, I. xxxi, 172, 304, 305, II. 18, ] 19, 140
Huxley, Aldons, ΙΓ. 192 Hyperides, I. 9
Iamblichus, I. 397
Hades, I. 130-131, 200 ff. Helmet of, II. 434 Halevy, II. 244 Hardy, L 865 Jlazlitt, I. 223, IL 202 Hegel, I. 3G6
Helen, the wraith of, II. 392-393 Hephaestus, I. 181, 212-213, 219 Hera, I. 181, 217
Heraclitus, L 168, I<7, 396; the sun of, II. 59 Herodicns, I. 273 Herodotus, I. 117, 306, 325, 440 Herrick, I. 65
Hesiod, I. xliv, 8,128-129, 133, 17S-179, 304, 4S2-483, 490-491, II. 24S-. 249, 441, 4S5 Hinduism, II. 514 Hippocrates, I. 379 Hirzel, 1.107
Hobbes, I. 508, II. 23S-237 Hobhouss, Ι. 49S-4i«
Holmes, I. 106
Homer, I. xiv, xlv, 7, 30-31, 12S-129, 131, 134-135, 267, 291, 404-
Ismenias, I. 87	’	’	’
Isocrates, I. xxxviii, 72, 110, 287, 323, 334, 337, 33i, 349, 40y, 417, 441, 454, 496, 533, 535, IL xxxvii. xxxviii, 4S, 106, 167, 214-210 236, 239, 250, 255, 2S5, 298, 31S, 329, 3t58, 373, 442 Italy, II. 437
James I.. I. 509
Jeans, Sir James, II. 1S7
Jebb, I. IK, 182, IS7, 214
Jesns, son of Sirach, I. 157, II. 43
Jevons, l. 88
Joel, I. 12
Jowett, I. xiii, χ hi, 87, 130, II. xiy, 194, 520 Judd, II. 197
Julian, I. 11, 50S, II. 300, 519 Juvenal, I. 209, 620
Keats, II. 465
La Bruyfere, II. 462 Lacedaemon, I ϊ. 437
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Uchesis, II. 505, 517 Lamartine, II. 414, 434 Landor, I. 20'2 Lang, Λ., II. 432, 4i>8 La Rochefoucauld, I. 275, II. 33 Leibniz, I. 46 Leontius, I. 399 Lethe, II. 517, 5ID Livy, II. 83, 265, 305 Locke, I. 97, 227 Lowell, I. 202, 421, IT. 232, 505 Lucan, I. 464, 502, II. 320 Lucian, I. xxxiv, xliii, 55, 202, 217, 275, 434, 452, II. 48, 202, 311 Lucretius, I. 250, 512, II. 182, 2-3 Lycaean Zeus, II. 319 Lycurgus, II. 43G-437 Lysias, I. ix, II. 255, 256
Macaulay, I. xxiv, 274, 276, 27S, 279, II. xlii-xliii Machaon, I. 272, 2S0 Macrobius, I. 312 Malebranche, II. 192 Mandeville, I. 109,164 iianilius, II. xxix, 101 JIarctis Aurelius, I. 354, 508, 500, II. 137, 138, 414, 415, 520 Maximus of Tyre, II. 54, 166, 360 Megara, battle of, I. 144 Menander, I. 284, II. liGO Menelaus, I. 281 Midas, I. 281
Mill, J. S., I. x, xx, xxxix, 81, 132-133, 347, 356, 379, 442-443, 470, II. xxxvi, xlvi, xlix, 61, 160 Milton, I. 9, 40, 109, 192, 246, 415, II. 58-59, 391, 393, 501, 505, 507, 517
Mimnermus, II. 443 Minncius Felix, I. 1S8, 292 Moliere, I. 512 Mommsen, I. viii Momus, II. 15
Montaigne, I. 234, 495, II. 91, 211,
2S3
Montesquieu, II. 163 More, Henry, II. 100, 101, 119, 142 More, Thomas, I. 508, II. 53 Morley, John, I. 134, 292, 450-451, II. xlix
Murray, Gilbert, I. xxxix Musaeus, I. 129, 135 Muses, II. 245, 24!)
Napoleon, II. xlv, 196-197, 323 Napoleon III., I. 70 Natorp, II. xvi Nemesis, I. 431
Neoplatonism, I. 180, 421, II. 106-107, 146, 197, 229
Xewman, I. xxxiv, 314, 310, 497, II. 215, 229, 239, 364 Nietzsche, I. 447 Kiobe, I. 187 Xumenins, II. 274, 493
Odysseus, II. 515-517 Olympian Zens, II. 381 Orpheus, I. 135, II. 513-515 Ovid, II. 138, 456
Palamedes, II. 151 Panathenaia, I. 181 Pandarus, I. 187 Pascal, I. 46
Pater, I. 58, 302, II. 338-339, 414,
519
Peiraeus, I. 2-3, 399, 516 Peirithous, I. 221 Peleus, 1. 221 Perdiccas, I. 37 Periander, I. 37
Pericles, I. xxxvii-xxxviii, 208, 339 Persius, IL 280 Pherecydes, I. 275 Phocylides, I. 276-277 Phoenicians, I. 3S0 Pindar, I. lit, 135 f., 221, 249, 281, 332-333, 438, 452, II. lxv, 337 Pittacus, I. 37
Plato, historical background of, I. xxxvi-xxxvii
Primitive?, II. xii, xiii, 154 Indifferent to mere logical precision, II. 89
Not dogmatic, I. 309, II. 220 His apology for not entering politics, II. 52-53 His fair-mindedness in stating the other side, I. x-xi 316-317, 438-439 A poet, II. lxiii
Anti-scientific?, II. 180-181. 187-189, 190
Xot a mystic, II. xxviii, 200 Xo ascetic, II. 338 Radical or conservative?, IL 71, 76, 232.233
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Plato—
Ilis religious caution, I, 30$ His style, II. lxxiii Does not argue from a metaphor, I. xi-xii Plautus I. 72 Pliny, II. 401
Plotinus, I. 357, II. xxix, 101 Plutarch, I. Ill, 267, 339, 45S, 4Si>, II. 62, 192, 453
Poe, I. xiii Polemarchns, I. is Polybius, I. 2SS, 4S4, 504, 50S, II. 235, 243
Polydamas, the pancratiast, I. 47 Pope, I. 234, 394, 514, II. 43-2, 505
Porphyry, II. 309 Priam, I. 209
Proclus, I. vni, xii, 96-97, 202, 212,
Prodicus, II. 439 Prometheus, IL 151, 254 Protagoras, I. 349, IL 439 Pythagoreans, I. xv, xxxiv, 177, 415, IL Lxt, 189, 439, 501, 503
Quintilian, 1.121, 4S5
Rabelais, I. ΙΤ, 172, 4TO-471 Renan, I. 434, II. 43, 423, 4S5 Richard of Bury, II. 49, 326 Riley, Woortbridge, II. 1ST Rome, I. 163 Rossetti, IL, 2S0, 391 Rousseau, I. 55, 176, 193, 274, 451, 452, II. xxxiii, ISO Rnskin, I. xxxix, 41, 77, 1S0-1S1, 203, 247, 255, 258, 313, 347, II. xxsvii, 19, 406-407, 460-461, 472
Sallnst, II. 252, 2i>8 Sandburg, II. 401 Santayana, I. 512 Sappho, I. 39S, 4'.'4, IL 2S7 Schiller, F. C. S.. II. 188 Schleiermactaer, II. 371 Schopenhauer, I. xxxiv, 11, 257, II. 354 Scott, I. 16 Scj-IIa, II. 399 Selden, I. 339
Seneca, I. -J74, II. 31, 305, 359, 42ίι, <53, 520
Seriphns, I. 13 Shaftesbury, II. xlix Shakespeare, I. ft', 05, 73, 87, 157, 235, 275, 2£K), 2i>'_\ 305, 339, 361, 400, 414-415, 42t5, 442, 475, 512, II. 23, 39, 1S2, 270, 271, 287, 298, 317, 323, 325, 329, 339, 366, 360, 455, 4S9, 004
Shaw, I. sxxix-sl, SOS, II. 350 Shelley, I. 170, 2<U-265, II. U3, 26S-2t®, 355, 393 Sicily, ΤΙ. 437 Sidgwick, I. 164 Sidney, I. 395, II. 39 Simonides, I. 20 ff., 136-137 Simplicius, I. 3T7 Sirens, II. 505 Smith, Adam, I. 151 Smith, Sidney, I. 440 Socrates, I. 50, II. 221 Complaints of, L 38 References to his fate, IL 19.
129
Solon, I. 1C3, 314, II. 215, 436-437 Sophocles, I. 10-13, II. 2S3, 456, 521
Sophron, I. 433
Sparta, I. xx, 306, 807, 311, 326, IL 249, 250-251 Constitution of. II. 23S Spartan women, 11. 252 Spencer, Herbert, I. xxxv, 51, 81, 96, l&i, 169, 251, 272, 314, 37i>, 3S3, 3S7. II. rxviii-xxix, xxxix 55, 156. 476-477
Spenser, I. 264, II. lxiv, 443, 498 .
S perch eius, I. 220-221 Spinoza, I. 470
Stenzel, II. x-xiii, xviii, 112, 164, 219, 314
Stephen, Leslie, I. xvi, xxi, 96, 315, 399, 443, II. xlviii, I, Iv, 267
Ste.sichorus, II. 3y2-3i*3 Stewart, II. xvi, 142. 37-2-373, 424 Stoics, I. 10S, 176, 207, 25S, 279, 361, 397, 3ί>8, II. 412-413, 414-415, 453, 520 Strauss, I. 237
Swinburne, I. 5, 303, 502, II. 137, 352, 500
Tacitus, II. Iiv Taine, II. Ixxiii, 48, 305
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Tartarus, II. 40'.·
Taylor, A. E., I. viii, xxv, II. χ Taylor, Bayard, II. 61 Teiresias, I. 203
Tennyson, I. 7, 10-11, 17, 138, 255, 291, 360, 394, II. 67, 73, 199, 312, 400, 404, 44S, 470, 517 Terence, I. 180, 305 Tetzel, I. 13-2 Thales, II. 439 Thamyrns, II. 515 Theages, II. 51 Themis, I. 187 Themistius, I. 508 Themistocles, I. 13, GS-69 Theognis, I. 459, ΓΙ. 443 Theon, I. 11
Theophrastus, I. 4, 284, 435, 513, II. xlvi
Thersites, II. 515 Theseus, I. 221 Thetis, I. 193, 19V Thomas, St., I. 184 Thnmymachus, I. ix, 99 Thucydides, I. xxxvi, 13, 123, 242, 430-437, 4SI3, 495, II. 250, 205 Thiinisei·, I. 344
Tocqueville, II. 2SC, 290 Tyrtaeus, I. 2S0, II. 443
Uranus, 1. 179
Verhaeren, I. 23G-237
Virgil, I. 210, 2(31, II. 182, 208, 437
Wagner, I. 237 Waller, I. 16-17 Wells, H. Q., I. 118, 303 Whitman, II. 181, 307 Whittier, I. 183
Wilamowitz, I. 220, 244, 379, 437, 496, 517, II. 13, 52, 60, 107, 113, 11G, 233, 258, 344, 381, 415, 428, 433, 4G3, 465
Wordsworth, I. 253, 255, II. 465,620
Xenophanes, I. 2Go Xenophon, I. 36, 208, 326, 411, 447, 489, II. 144. 228, 255, 272, 295, 308, 364, 368, 375, 406, 443 Xerxes, I. 37
Zeller, I. xxv, 145. 314, 319, IL 35, 157, 2-21, 288, 304 Zeus, I. 180-187, 217, II. 3X9, 381
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(Some important Greek Tcords and idioms discussed or illustrated in the notes are here included.)
ABA style, II. 65 ABA in thought, II. 256 Abstract ideas, II. 159
vs. mental images, II. 196-197 Academy, unhealthy, II. 411 Acoustics, II. 190 f.
“Admission” of interlocutor, II. 203
Adverb modifying nonn, II. 198 Age, advantages and disadvantages of, I. 10-13
Age, more credulous of mytlis, I. 16-17
All time, contemplation of, II. 9 άλλ* etirep, II. 5S Allegory, I. 182 άμηχάνως ώς, II. 174 Animals, affected by excess of liberty, II. 309 analogy from, I. 433 Animal in man, II. Ixi, 400 Anticipation of objections, II. 14 The άννπόθΐτον, II. xxxiii-xxxiv, 110 f.
(ov£<v) ανολιίπαν, II. 200 Appetites, necessary and unnecessary, II. 291 ff. άιτράγμων, II. 310 Arcadia, legend of, II. 319 Arguments, the three, for justice, I. xx-xxi
Argumentum ex contrario, I. 40-41, It. 404-405 Aristocracy, II. 241 Arithmetic. See s.v. Mathematics Art (τέχνη), II. 22-23, 135
strives only for its own perfection, I. 58-61 VOL. II
(painting, poetry, etc.) is deception, II. 424-425 See also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic Arts, analogy with, I. 24
(τίχναι) are base and mechanical, II. 149
Artists, I. 260. See also s.v. Poets Astronomy, practical uses of, II. 173
does it turn the soul upward ?, II. ISO f.
to be studied abstractly, II. 186-189
Athletes, I. 2G6-267
Athletes of war (the guardians),
I.	267, II. 148, 235 Attic courtesy, II. 55 αϋτο δηλώσει, II. 56 Autoclithony of Athenians, I. 303 αϋτονρνοι, II. 316
άξιος, double use of, II. 80 (κα'Ο^ιον, II. 237
βαναυσία (“base mechanic”), II. 49, 407
Banishment of poets, I. 242-245,
II.	465
Banter, II. 107 Barbarians, I. 496-497 Barbers, I. 163 IJeast, the great, II. 33-39 ]5<*ast, the many-lieaded, II. 400 t. Beauty, of mind and body. I. 261-263
in tlie education of the young, I. 255 f.
youthful bloom of brief, II. 443 Bees, II. 143
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Beginning, good, makes good ending, I. 438
Being and not-beiug, I. 520 ff. Fallacy of not-being, I. 526 Absolute being, I. 530 Material objects and opinions intermediate between being and not-being, I. 532-533 Better man, best to be ruled by, II. 406-407
0ιφ μιν, όμως Se, II. 467 Body, beauty of, I. 2G1
defects of, less important Ilian of sou], I. 263
dependent on soul, I. 264-265 servant of mind, I. 44C instrument of soul, I. 4t*4 Bodyguards of the tyrant, II. 32(5-327
Bravery, I. 352 f.
four kinds of, I. 356 Urirtle of Tlieages, II. 51
Callipolis, 11. 172
Cause, II. 106
Cave, image of the, II. xxx, IIS-119 ff.
Challenge to refute argument, II. 476
Change, inevitable for all created things, II. xliii
Children, to be trained in the new customs, II. 232-233 Control of, II. 408 In a democracy, do not fear parents, II. 307 χρήμα colloquial, II. 327 Christian Fathers, I. 2-3, 177 Christianity, 1. xv, xxxiv, 124, 31)7, 433, II. 279, 387, 402, 404, 414, 492, 493, 506, 507, 519
Citizens, number of, to be kept the same, I. 462-463 City, the primitive, I. 158-159 The luxurious, I. 160-163 City of God, I. xlii-xliii, II. lxi, 414-415
City-state, the Greek, I. 328 Civic or popular virtue, II. 71 Claims to rule, II. 255 Classes, the four, of men, I. 304-300 Classes of population, II. 316 Climate determines national character, I. 379-381
53 0
Climax after climax, I. xxi-xxii, 270. II. lxi, 104
Clubs, political, I. 137 Colour and form, association of, II. 441
Comedy, II. 462-463 Communism, purpose of, in Republic, I. xxxiv, 310-311 Community of wives, I. 330-331, 426 ff., 452-453, II. 234 Concept, II. ix-xi, 313, 371
hypostatization of, II. ix, xiv-xvi
not derived from problem of one and many, II. 160 Conceptual thought, II. xii-xiii Confirmation, method of, II. 386-387 Contracts, monetary, not to be enforced, II. 281
Contradiction or inconsistency, alleged, I. 345, 422-423, II. 252, 253
Contradiction, law of, I. S82 Contrary and contradictory opposition, II. 32-33
Corruptio optimi pessvma, II. 33 Counsel (ΐΰβουλία), I. 349 Craftsman, or artist as such, infallible, I. 54 ff.
Crimes, list of, II. 350 Criterion of judgement, II. 376 Cycles, II. 242-243
Daimonlon, II. 52 Day-dreams, I. 454-455 fie ye in transition, II. 256 Dead restored to life, II. 492 Dear to oneself, II. 520-S21 Death, not to be feared, I. 200 ff., II. 10
Debts, abolition of, II. 320-321 Deeds preferable to poems, II. 434· 435
Definition, Thrasymachus understands, I. 49 terminology of, II. χ first, I. 107
Definitions, in Plato, not absolute, I. 364
Delian problem, II. 176 Democracy, licence in, II. 285 ff. a mixture, II. 286-287 mildness of, II. 288-289
sensitiveness of, II. 311
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Dependence of one conclusion on another, L 385
Destruction appointed for all created things, II. 245 Details omitted, I. 294-295, 336-337 456-457
Details, Plato impatient of, II. 240 Device for playing providence with the vulgar, I. 300-301 Devils, II. 490 διά, final nse of, II. 158 διαγωγή, II. 288
Dialectic, II. xxxviii, 196-197,200ff„ 207, 228
unsettling effect of, II. xxxviii.
58-59, 220-221, 223 ff. constrains rather than persuades, II. 14-15 seeks the truth, II. 63 deala ptirely with concepts, II. 1X5, 219
parties must be agreed on primary assumption, II. 175 arguing for oneself or others, II. 175
Platonic vs. Hegelian, II. 201 the coping-stone of education, Π. 209
periphrasis for, II. 209 Dialectician vs. scientist, II. xxxiii-xxxiv, 110-111 ff., 16S f., 201 f., 206 Dialectician and sophist, IL 201. 206
διάνοια, IL 112,115,116-117,137, 150 Dice, metaphor of, II. 455 Digressions, I. 424, II. 236-237 Diminntivea, contemptuous, ΙΓ. 49 Diomedean necessity, II. 41 Diseases, treatment of, I. 272-273, 278-281
“Disharmonies" 5nPlato.II. 317,320 Dithyramb, I. 230-231 Divided line, symbol of, II. xxx-xxxi, 108 ff.
Division of labour, II. 266 Dog, a philosopher, I. 172-173 Socrates' oath by, II. 413 Doing as one likes, I. 37, II. 358-S.‘0 Draughts-players, metaphor of, II. 14
Dream state, I. 518-519 Dreama, II. 336-337 Drones in the state, II. 26i>, 281, 295, 313, 315
Drunkenness, a tyrannical mood, IL 343
Βνναμις, I. 523 Svvaarelai, II. 239 Dyad, II. 159
Dyeing, process of, I. 354-355
“ Economy of truth,” II. Ii Education, importance of, I. 330-S31, II. 233
not the insertion of knowledge, II. 134
by play, II. 216-217 of masses, I. 319 of guardians, I. 174-175, II. xix, xxivi-xliL Purpose of, II. 146
el ο τι μάλιστα, I. 429 e’io* and ISe'a, II. x, 104 els το πρόσθεν, II. 262 exel, II. 494
Elements (στοιχία), Ί. 258-259 Ellipsis of verb, II. 65 Emotion, excessive, deprecated, I. 208 ff., 452 ff. poetry fosters, II. 457 ff. ίμιαιτί, II. 863 ev τω τοιοΰτω, II. 338 Enemies to be injured, friends benefited, I. 25 treatment of, in war, I. 493 f. Εξαγγέλλομαι boastful, II. 133 Ephemeral nature of man, II. 506 Equality to uneqnals, II. 291 ripe μα, I. 520, II. 45 Eristic, I. 441
Erotic terminology, used of philosophy, II. 26, 28, 145 Eternal, the, contemplation of, II.
6S-69
Ethical argument of the Republic, II. xlvi-lxi
Etymological meaning, recurrence to, II. 66-67
Eugenics, I. 459, II. xxxv Euphemisms, II. 298-299 evTpaveXta, II. 308 eiXepeia, I. 340-341, II. 212 Evil, everything destroyed by its own, II. 472
Evil, the problem of, II. 507 e(is VS. ίύναμις, I. 2S-29
not technical in Plato, I. 371, 877, II. 105
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Experience, does Plato neglect it?, II. 115, 200
essentia] for the .guardians, II. 5, 138-130, 229 Experts, II. 190
Explanation, dramatic, of expressions not clear, I. 47, 79, II. 153
Exposure of infants, I. 463 Eye of the mind, II. 13S
“Faculties,” I. 3S1 Faith (jtiVtis), II. 117, 205 Fallacy (double meaning of ej πράττα,ν), I. 101 f., 104-105 Falsehood, the essential, I. 194-195 voluntary and involuntary, II. 213
Fates, the three, II. 505 , 517 Fathers’ admonitions (prudential morality), I. 12(5 ff.
Feast of reason, I. 99 Few chosen, II. 30, 50-51 Fighting against two, I. 322-323 Figures of speech, conscious use of, II. 23, 193
Fire-sticks, figure of, I. 375 Fish, I. 267 Flute-playing, II. 301 “ Form," II. x-xi Freedom, the true, Ι. 360-3Π1 Function (epyov), I. 3(3, 100 ff.
Generalization of terms, I. 41S Generation and decay, II. H yevvaios, II. 20 Geometry, II. 166 ff. for war, II. 166-16S its true purpose, II. 16S-171 terminology of, II. 170-171 gives pleasure, II. 177 solid, II. 175 f. not yet sufficiently investigated, II. 176 γλίσχραΐϊ, If. 17 yviotrcToiL, threatening, II. 331 Goat-stags, II. 18 God, goodness of, I. 183, II. xxv not the author of evil, I. 184-185 ff., II. 507
does not change, I. 1SS-1S9 f. does not lie, I. 104 ff. makes the ideas, II. 427 f.
See also s.v. Idea of good
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Gods, may be bribed, I. 132 ff.,
shameful deeds of, I. 178 ff. madden whom they would destroy, Ι. Ϊ86-187 Gold and silver, forbidden the guardians, I. 310-313 Good, several kinds of, 1.108-109 the, everyone pursues, II. 90-91 the, not definable, II. 9ά Good in that which he knows, I. 90-91
Good life, the supreme thing, II.
509
Good men, unwilling to rule, I. 80-81, II. 144-145
a few arise spontaneously, II. 141
Goods, the so-called, II. 32
are sometimes harmful, II. 31 Gorgian figure, II. 62-63 Government, three forms of, I. 47 four (five) types of, II. xlv-xhi, 236-237 f. mixed, II. 252 Great-and-the-small, Π. 159 Greatest happiness of greatest number, I. 50, 316-317, 320-321 Greeks, contrasted with Orientals and Romans, II. 162-163 Guardians, I. xliv, their life, I. 310-313
must be kept disinterested, I.
300, 312-313 Not happy?, I. 314-315 Gymnastics and music, training in,
I.	174-175, 407, II. 148-149 Gymnastics, I. 266 f.
should develop the spirited side of nature, I. 2S6-2S7 too much, makes men brutal, I. 2S8 ff.
for women, I. 434 ff. intensive, not compatible with study, II. 217
Happiness of any class not the aim of the law, I. 315, II. 140-141
Hard to accept and hard to reject,
II.	109
Harm, the only, is making one less virtuous, I. 35 Harmonics, II. 190 f.
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Justice, only through fear of con-sequences, I. 116 ft'. Juxtaposition, antithetic, II. 53 of different forms of same word, II. 86, 331
κάθαρσις, II. lxiii, 460-461 καί μάλα, humorous, II. 94 καίτοι, rhetorical, II. 3S1 καλεΐς τι, I. 90 καλοκάγαθον, II. 88 καλ ος κά-γαθάς, II. 27 κατασκευή, II. 285 κατάστασις, II. 5(3 Keeping to the point, II. 193, 899 Returning to the point, II. 330 Kings, shepherds of tlie people, I. 64-65
Knowledge vs. opinion, I. 416, 522-523, 524-525, II. 93, 446 Knowledge, universal, is impossible, II. 432-433 κώμος, figure of, II. 67
Labourers (wage-earners), 1.153-157 Laughs at himself, II. 107, 231 Laughter, violent, deprecated, I. 211 of others, πο matter, I. 430 Law, unwritten, II. 311 Law-courts and judges, sign of degenerate state, I. 270-271 Laws, on insignificant things not obeyed, X. 335
without right principles useless, I. 338-339, 340-341 Laws, to be for the good of the whole state, II. 140-141 Legal metaphor, I. 432 Liberty, in a democracy, II. 306 ft'. Life after death, I. 16-17, 129-131.
See also s.v. Immortality Life, not a matter of great concern, II. 10
Light, essential to sight, II. 98-99 Like to like, I. 0
Likeness to God, the aim of the righteous, II. 4S7
Links, minute, in the argument, I.
48, 362, II. 3S9, 394 f.
Literary genres, I. 230-231 Logic, in the minor dialogues, II.
λόγοι1 δονι·αι, II. 195 λόγος VS. λέξις, I. 224
534
Long vs. short speeches, I. 83, 03	'
Longer way, tlie, I. 378-379, II. 82-1 83
Lot, not to be sold, II. 260-267 Lots, use of in democracy, II. 285 ϊ , for lives, II. 507 f.
Love, Platonic, I. 261-263
Love, a tyrant, II. 343
Lover, loves all varieties, Γ. 512-513
Magi, II. 341
μάλιστα μεν ... ει δε', II. 314 Malthusianism, I. 462 Man, the hardest creature to' govern, II. 264 Marriage, age for, I. 464-465 Materialism, II. xii, xv, xviii Mathematical ideas, II. lie Mathematics, ancient, II. 176-177 does not go back to metaphysical principles, II. 110 f. value of, for guardians, II. 150 ff.
abstract and concrete, II. 152 practical application of, II. 162-163
effect of studying, II. 166, 172-'
173
and dialectic, II. 168-170, 202, 203; mathematicians are not dialecticians, II. 194-195 Matter and form, II. 70 Meals, common, II. 250 Mean, the, II. 511 Meaning, II. xiv Measure, man the, II. 84 Measurement, II. 191, 448 Meat, only roast, eaten by Homeric heroes, I. 267-269 μεγαλοπρεπώς, ironical, II. 200 Mental discipline, II. 1(56, 194 Merchants and shopkeepers, 156-157
Metaphysics separable, II. xvi-
Metempsychosis, II. 511 ff., sin in former life, II. 487 Mimetic art, appeals to inferior element of soul, II. 451 portrays fretful and emotional types, II. 457
fosters emotion, II. 459 ff. (See also s.v. Ρο»;try and Imitation)
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Jlisology, I. 202, II. 225 Misunderstanding, dramatic, I. 47 Moderation in grief, II. 452 ff. Modulation or Plato’s style, II. tax
“Motherland,” II. 352 Motion and rest, L 3S3-3S5 Mnltitnde, cannot be philosophers, II. 42-43
not to be condemned, Π. 60 not to be feared, II. 173 Mnsic, training in, L 174-175 ff., 407, IL 143-149, 256 Greek, 1. 245 ff., II. 190 f. Indian, IL 193 Plato and, II. 247 too mnch, makes men’s nature soft, L 2SS i.
innovations in, forbidden, I. 330 a.
ethical power of, I. 332 Of virtuous life, I. 292-293 of the spheres, II. 404-405 Mysteries, language of, II. 299 Myth of immortality, II. Ixviii-lxti, 491 ff.
Mythology, criticism of, I. 1T8 ff.
Names, not to be disputed about, II. 204-205
Nature and God, II. 42S-429 Nature vs. custom, I. 116-117 Necessary vs. good, I. 80, II. 40 Necessity, the spindle of, Π. 400-401
Neutral state (may seem pleasurable or painful), IL 382 f.
Nicknames, II. 297 νοητής τόνος, II. 130 Nourishment of soul, II. 28 Number, the nuptial, II. sliu-xlv. 246-247
Numbers aud the good, II. 162, 168 Numbers, different kinds of, II. 164, 165. (See also s.r. Ideas) playing with, II. 395 fL Nurses for the children, I. 462-465
Oak or rock (proverb), II. 240 oixfia, II. 225
Olympic vica.rs, I. 4S0-4S1, II. 521 One and many, II. 160,161, 164-165 One city, I. 325-327 One mao, one task (division of
labour), I. 152-153, 232 ff., 242-_ 243, 328-321» όνομα and ρήμα, IL 442 όπως άρξονσιν, II. 20
Orators’ motif (IIow can they —?),
Origin of society due to individual’s insufficiency, I. 14S-149 ορος, II. 263 Orphans, II. 275 Orphism, II. 11S. 142 “Other" (trfpov), II. 157 ο τι αν τνχωσι, IL 213, 302 oirSiv όντας, 11. 306 oviiv Se'opaι, II. 364 ονχ Stcvfp, idiomatic, II. 223
παιδομαθια, I. 484-4S5 Pan-Hellenism, I. 492-4i>3 πάντα νοκΐν, II. 20 παντοδανός, ironical, II. 2S6 Parables, II. 17
Paradox, to stimulate attention, L 322
Particles, cumulative, II. 447 Partitive apposition, II. 296 Passion, deprecated, 1. 216 ff. (See also s.r. Emotion)
Pattern, in the soul, II. 4 (the good), II. 230 Peloponnesian War, I. xxrri-xxxvil Periact, II. 134-135 Periphrases, II. 105 Personal construction, II. 92 Personification, II. 213, 224, 473-479
Persuasion and compulsion, II. 140 Pessimism of Plato, I. 184-185, II. 454
φιλήκοος, I. 015
Philosopher, the true, loves all kinds of knowledge, I. 514-515 a lover of true being, I. 534-,>35 the only man who scorns office, Π. 144-145
the only true judge of pleasures,
in the courtroom, II. 12S, 132 Philosophers most be kings, I. 50S-509, II. 232
popular view of, IL 15-17 Philosophical nature, qualities of, II. 11-13, 29, 211 corruption of, II. 42-47
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Philosophy, the shame of, II. 48, •211
not for the young, II. 226 madness of, It. 2l'6-227 φιλότιμος, II. 235, 375 Phoenician tale, 302-303 φορτικό)?, II. 179
rtiysicians, need for, sign of poor training I. 268-271 should be well acquainted with diseases, I. 2S2-2S3 Physics, transcendental, II. xv-xvi φύσιν (λόγον) έχει, II. 25 φύσις, and the theory of ideas, II. 72, 123
φύσις, μελέτη, επιστήμη, I. 167, 324 πλανάω (of error), II. 89 Planets, II. 503. (See s.v. Stars) πλάττειν (used of the lawgiver), II. 70
Play, children’s, importance of, I.
Play on words, II. 231, 205 Play or jest (παίζε ιν), 11, xxxii. (See also s.v. Jest and earnest)
Playful threat, I. 4 Playing with the dialogue, II. 57 Plensure and pain, a kind of motion, II. 383
is not cessation of pain, II. 385 Pleasure, as the good, II. 88-89 three kinds of, II. liv-lv, 372 ff. extravagant, akin to madness,
I. 262
Pleasures, harmless, 1.109 good and bad, II. 00, 300 of mind and hody, I. 8, 408 negativity of lower, II. lvi-lix, 380 ff., 300 ff. πλεονεξία, I. 87 f.
Poetry, function of, II. lxiii
is imitation, II. lxii, 419, 429 ff., 441
stripped of its adornments, II. 442-443
and philosophy, old quarrel between, II. 464-465 challenge to defend, II. 467 Poets, inspired but not wise, I. 21 cannot he questioned, I. 21 make all things, II. 422-423 know all things, II. 432-433 banishment of, II. lxiii, 329, 418-419, 405-467
Political art, I. 34!)
can it be taught?, II. 19 Politicians, fawning, I. 340-341 Politics vs. ethics, I. xxvi degeneracy of, II. 52-53 will the sage take part in?, II. I 412-413
πράγμα, colourless use of, II. 471 I πράγματα έχειν, II. 257 πραγματεία, II. 178 Prayer, begin with, I. 365 Prelude (preamble), II. 194 Pretence of accident, II. 147 Principles, knowledge of, helps practice, I. 261
Proclamation of the victor, II. 369 Prolixity, apology for, I. 428-429 Proportion, II. xxx-xxxi, xxxiii, 103, 108 f.
προσπίπτειν, II. 154-155 Protector (προστάτης), II. 318-319 Providence, II. 486-487 Psychological necessity, I. 841, 509,
Psychology (attraction and repulsion), I. 387 freedom of will, II. 507 perception and thought, II.
154,156-157	I
Freudian, II. 336-387 emotions, the censor, IL 460-461
Public opinion, defiance of, II. 354 Punishment and reward, I. 129 ff.;
after death, II. 495-499 Punishment, remedial, 1. 187, II. 408-409	Τ
of the incurable, I. 286-287, II 41)8-409 Puns, II. 108
on names, IT. 3G9 Puppet-shows, II. 121 Purgatory, II. Ixx Purpose, and idea of good, 1.104, 106
Qualification of sweeping statements, II. 41 Qualified assent, II. 243
Race, metaphor of, II. 4SS Reaction, law of, II. 312-313 Realism in art deprecated, I. 236-237
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Realism (vs. nominalism), II. xiv· xvi
Reason and emotion, conflict of, II. 454-455
Reincarnation, II. 513-517 Relative terms, I. 391 ff.
Relativity of good and bad, I. 19 of pleasures, II. lv Plato’s distaste for, II. 84-85 Release of the prisoners in the cave (Χνσις), II. 123
Religion, ritual, etc., in the city, I. 344-345
Repentance, II. 359 Repetition, teasing or challenging, I. 49, II. 67
Republic, first edition of, I. xvi, xxv date of, not to be inferred from treatment of ideas, II. xxii, or of pleasure, IL lvii main subject of, ethical, I.
rxvii, II. 237 modernity of, I. xxx-xxxi realization of, I. xxxi-xxxii. Difficult, bnt not impossible, II. 77, 231
solves problems of the minor dialogues, I. 26, 344-345, II. xziii
unity of design of, I. sii-xiv, II. 237
Research, scientific, to be endowed by the state, II. 177 Residues, method of, I. 347 Returning a deposit, typical of justice, I. 22
Revolutions, due to discord of ruling classes, I. 478-479, II. xlv. 244
Rhetorical style, IL 333 Rich, exploitation of, II. SI6-3I7 Rich men’s doors, II. 25 Riddle, I. 530-531 Ridicule, no test of truth, I. 434 Ruler, the true, must be paid wages, 1.78-79
is unwilling to hold office, I. 81, ΙΓ. 144-145, 231 Rulers, dissension among, the cause of revolutions. (See s.v. Revolutions)
Sanction, in ethics, II. xlvl. (See also t.v. Idea of Good)
Satire of socialistic millennium, I. 818-319
“Saving the phenomena,” II. 185 Science, Plato and, I. xix, II.
xxxviii-xxxix, ilii, 115, 180-181 Secret doctrine, II. 200 Seeming re. being, I. 31, 136-137 Self, harmony with, I. 98 dear to, II. S20 Self-check, II. 214 Self-sufficiency (αύτάρκίΐβ), I. 207 Shell, turning of, in game, II. 146 Ship of state, I. 214, II. 18-19 σκοπός, II. 139
Slavery, I. 156-157, II. 249, 254-255, 308,362-363 (to illustrate tyranny ) opinions against, in antiquity, II. 364
Sleep and waking, II. 208 Smell, pleasures of, II. 384 Social contract, I. 114-115 Social science, II. xxxix Socratic elenchus, II. 124 Socratic ignorance, I. 50, 107 Soldiers, professional, I. 165 f. Sophists, Plato’s attitude towards, II. 34-35
are not the real corrupters of youth, II. 34-39
Soul, tripartite, I. 376 f., II. 82, 259, 370-371
and body, II. 313, 367, 386-387, 410
nourishment of, II. 388 supreme value of, II. 405, 410-411, 511
immortality of. (See s.v. Immortality)
not destroyed by wickedness, II. 475 ff.
true nature of, II. 4S0 ff.
Souls must always be the same in number, II. 479 σώζαν, II. 519
“Speak with the vulgar,” II. 204 Specification, demand for, IL 88-83 Stars, II. 182 t.
movements of, IL 183-1S6 as gods, II. 100 and souls, II. 518-519 ττάσις (faction) in the soul, I. 417, II. 276
State, Plato’s, rs. the modern, I. xxviii
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derives its qualities from individual, I. 379 four types of, II. xlv the individual perfected in, II. 55
should be a unity, II. 264-265 Statesman, the true, II. xxxiv-
must know better than other men, II. 92
Striking his father, II. 347 Sun, symbol of idea of good, II.
xxviii-xxix, 100 ff.
Superstition, none in Plato, I. 339, II. 64
Supposititious son, parable of, II.
220 ff.
Surprise effect, II. 239, 277 Suspicious man not good judge, I. •284-285
(διά) συγχωρήσεων, II. 203 Synonyms, not distinguished, I.
3S6, II. 88, 137, 155, 388 Synoptic, II. 218-219 Syracusan table, I. 268-269 σωφροσύνη, I. 358-359 f.
Teleology and the idea of good, II.
Text of the Republic, I. xlv-liii, II. Ixxi-lxxii
Θεία μοίρα, II. 414 Third man argument, II. xxiii, 42S Third person, used for politeness, I. 24
Thought portrayed as action, II.
24
Thought, a discussion of the soul with itself, II. 207 Three types of men, II. 372 f. θυμός, I. 398 ff.
Time, infinite past, II. 64-65 Timocracy, II. 243 Torch-race, I. 5 Trade, ungentlemanly, II. 49 Tragedy, favourable to tyrants and democracies, II. 328-329. (See also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic) Train successors, II. 230 Transfer of argument, I. 20 τρίτος σωτήρ, II. 380
Truth and falsehood, I. 192 ff.
Truth, Plato’s regard for, 1.194-197,
11.6-7, 27
to be honoured above man, II. 420
not concerned with size or, seeming importance, I. 251) men unwillingly deprived of,
I.	296-297
Two temperaments, I. 168-171,
Already blended in the guardians, I. 457
Not frequently combined, II. 80-81
Tyrannical man, II. lii-liii, his origin, II. 341 f., his manner of life, II. 344 ff.
Tyrant, II. liv. 350 IT. origin of, II. 318 ff. does not do what he wishes,
II.	358-359
must destroy good men, II. 325 must provoke wars, II. 322-325 must be viewed without his external pomp, II. 357 misery of, II. 358 ff., 368 vs. true king, II. 356 “ Noble tyranny,” II. 238 Tyrants, compose most of the incurably wicked, II. 498
“ Unction,” II. 168,174 Unity of feeling among the citizens essential, I. 470-471 Universal vs. particular, I. 226-227 “ Up ” and “ down," II. 386 Urns, the two, of Zeus, I. 1S4-185 User knows best, II. 444-445 Utilitarianism of Plato, I. 50, 452 l Utopias, I. xxvii, xxix
Valetudinarianism, I. 272-281 Vegetarianism, I. 46, 153 Virtue, can it be taught?, II. 136 parts of, II. 212-213 unity of, I. 422 must be a good, I. 28 is health of soul, I. 418 ff. of citizens, aim of true states-
man, 11. xxxv
and happiness, II. xlviii-xlix importance of, II. 469
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Virtue—
rewards of, II. 484 ff.; after death, IL 491 ff. without philosophy, unsafe, II. 513
Virtues, the four cardinal, I. xv-xvi, 261, 346 ff., II. 212 ethical and intellectual, II. 136 Visualizing rs. abstract thought, IL 196-197
Vulgar tests, for confirmation, I., 410-411
Wage-earning, I. 76-77 Wall, shelter of, II. 54 War, origin of, I. 164-165
bravery in, rewarded, I. 488-491 between Greeks, L 492-501 Watch-dog, type of the guardian, I. 168 ft
Wealth, benefits of, 1.12-19 is blind, II. 274-275 inherited vs. acquired, I. 14-15 the true, IL 144-145
and poverty, dangers of, I. 320-323, IL 412-413 Werewolf, legend of, II. 319 Wicked but clever men, II. 137, lose in the end, II. 4S9 Wicked, late punishment of, II. 490 Wisdom (σοφία), I. 348 Wise men, always tell the truth, I. 21, 37
Wolf, seeing, deprives of speech, I. 40
Women, inferior to men, I. 446-447, II. 459
to share pursuits of men, L 448-449, II. 231 nagging, 11. 257-259 and boys, II. 287 Word rs. deed, II. 15, 200, 401 World state, II. 415 Worse element the larger, I. 360· 361
Wrongdoing involnniarj·, II. 404 Young, labours belong to, IL 215
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